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EDITORIAL 

IT  was  high  time  that  we  had  a  new  manual  for  ministers. 

“  A  Minister’s  Manual  ”  compiled  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey 
served  the  denomination  well  enough  in  past  decades  but  has  now 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  influences  of  liturgical  revival  have  become 
more  and  more  felt  within  the  denomination.  So  now  we  have 
a  replacement.  It  is  “Orders  and  Prayens  for  Church  Worship” 
compiled  by  Ernest  A.  Payne  and  Stephen  F.  Winward.*  Such 
a  partnership  in  compilation  should  ensure  that  the  worthwhile 
emphases  and  understanding  of  worship  by  Baptists — both  past 
and  present  (and  some  may  say  on  studying  the  manual,  future, 
also !)  have  their  proper  place. 

The  new  manual  contains  the  usual  material  of  sentences  and 
prayers  for  public  worship  set  out,  however,  according  to  the 
various  elements  within  the  pattern  of  worship — adoration,  con¬ 
fession,  intercession — and  also  according  to  the  on-going  events  of 
the  Christian  calendar  from  Advent  to  All  Saints.  There  is  also  a 
Lectionary  covering  Old  and  New  Testament  lessons  for  morning 
and  evening  services  for  two  years.  Service  orders  for  all  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Church  are  provided,  as  also  is  a  useful  section 
on  the  Ministry  of  Visitation,  as  the  worship  is  transferred  from 
*  Publbhed  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  at  12s.  6d. 
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the  sanctuary  to  the  home.  All  this  is  to  be  expected  and — as  the 
compilers  have  presented  it — to  be  welcomed.  No  doubt  liturgical 
experts  Vvill  be  able  to  fault  some  of  the  compilation  and  we  will 
leave  them  to  do  so.  Rather  would  we  make  one  or  two  comments 
on  the  new  manual  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  minister  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  lead  his  Baptist  congregation  in  worship 
Sunday  by  Sunday. 

We  have  noted  already  the  helpful  ordering  of  material  for 
public  worship.  This  is  made  much  more  useful  by  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  which  sets  out  the  principles  and  pattern  of  Christian  Worship 
and  then  goes  on  to  relate  these  to  the  contents  of  the  book.  The 
first  part  of  the  Introduction  should  provide  ministers  with  useful 
material  either  for  sermons  on  worship  or  perhaps,  better  still, 
material  for  teaching  and  discussion  or  worship  on  other  occasions 
in  the  church’s  life.  Our  congregations  are  reputed  often  to  be 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  change  the  habits  of  the  past — especially 
in  forms  of  worship;  possibly  a  greater  part  of  this  reluctance  is 
due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  show  adequate  and 
convincing  reasons  for  change.  On  page  xii  of  the  Introduction 
we  read :  “  Full  Christian  Worship  is  not  only  scriptural  and 
sacramental;  it  is  also  pentecostal.”  Set  that  sentence  before  our 
Baptist  people  and  few  would  comprehend  it,  whilst  many  would 
be  exceedingly  suspicious  of  it.  Analyse  and  explain  its  meaning 
as  do  the  compilers  of  the  manual  and  people  will  more  readily 
come  to  see  that  the  normal  pattern  of  our  worship  needs  recon¬ 
sideration — to  say  the  least !  Not  necessarily  in  a  complete 
reordering  of  events  so  as  to  be  totally  unrecognisable — as  a  few 
think  and  many  fear — but  rather,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
clearer  allocation  of  particular  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  events 
within  the  order.  To  take  but  one  obvious  example,  to  give 
clear  content  of  adoration  and  confession  to  the  “  first  ”  or  “  short  ” 
prayer  and  to  make  the  often  rambling  “  second  ”  or  “  long  ”  prayer 
a  specific  act  of  intercession.  Similarly,  after  discussion  on  the 
Introduction  people  will  more  easily  accept  the  idea  of  worship 
as  a  dialogue  in  which  the  congregation — and  not  just  the  minister 
— shares  in  the  conversation  and  communion  with  God. 

Just  as  important,  however,  is  the  understanding  of  the  right  use 
of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church,  notably  the  services  of  dedication 
and  the  two  sacraments.  Discerning  readers  will  notice  significant 
changes  within  the  orders  as  set  out  in  the  new  manual.  It  is 
obviously  at  tliis  point  that  the  theology  of  the  Church  and  its 
sacrcunents  impinges  upon  the  liturgy.  The  service  of  dedication, 
as  set  out,  begins  with  a  very  welcome  statement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  service.  It  is  not  being  cynical  to  say  that  ministers,  parents 
and  congregations  are  all  too  often  vague  at  this  point.  The 
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manual  clearly  states  that  the  elements  of  thanksgiving,  commit¬ 
ment  of  parents  and  church  and  the  blessing  of  the  child  belong 
together  in  the  service.  Opportunity  is  provided  within  the  order 
for  the  congregation  to  stand  to  signify  its  acceptance  of  a  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  training  the  child  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
This  act  is  significant  in  that  thereby  the  service  is  made  not  simply 
a  service  for  the  family  before  God — ^but  for  the  family  within  the 
participating  congregation  of  the  Church  before  God. 

Probably  the  most  significant  order  within  the  book  is  that  of 
the  baptism  of  believers,  together  with  an  order  for  the  laying  on 
of  hands  with  prayer  upon  those  who  have  been  baptised,  followed 
by  the  rubric :  “  The  Minister  shall  then  proceed  with  the 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  This  is  in  line  with  the 
growing  practice  in  Baptist  churches  of  linking  baptism  firmly 
with  church  membership,  through  the  service  of  baptism  being 
followed  immediately  by  reception  into  church  membership  at  the 
Lord’s  Table.  Baptism  is  thus  made,  not  solely,  an  individual’s 
response  to  God’s  activity  in  the  Gospel,  but  also  an  act  whereby 
the  individual  is  made  a  member  of  Christ’s  community — the 
Church.  The  suggested  return  to  the  old  General  Baptist  practice 
of  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism  (still  followed  amongst  some 
European  Baptists)  is  to  be  welcomed.  For  not  only  has  it  scrip¬ 
tural  authority  but  it  also  offers  a  clear  distinction  between 
reception  into  church  membership  of  the  newly  baptised  and  the 
offering  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  enter  a  church 
by  transfer.  Whilst  welcoming  this  comprehensive  order,  we  have 
the  feeling  that  the  introduction  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  likely 
to  be  difficult  in  many  churches — ^both  because  of  practical 
difficulties  which  Baptists  are  often  adept  at  finding  to  prevent 
change,  and  also  for  fear  of  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
act.  In  connection  with  this  point,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
the  compilers  did  not  feel  able  to  expand  slightly  3ieir  section 
in  the  Introduction  on  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church  so  as  to  say 
a  little  more  about  the  full  service  of  baptism  and  reception  into 
church  membership. 

In  conclusion,  we  welcome  an  order  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  which 
assumes  that  the  actual  celebration  is  an  integral  part  of  a  total 
service  with  preaching  and  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  service 
is  recognisable  as  one  of  Holy  Communion.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
manual  will  hasten  on  the  present  move  towards  the  disappearance 
of  the  “  tacked  on  ”  Communion  Service. 

Altogether  this  manual  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  Ministers 
will  do  well,  however,  to  use  some  parts  of  it  with  discretion,  at 
first,  bearing  in  mind  that  changes  are  best  wrought,  not  with 
shattering  suddenness,  but  as  a  result  of  preliminary  explanation 
and  education  in  practice. 


Carey  and  his  Biographers 

WILLIAM  CAREY  died  in  his  seventy-third  year  on  9th  June, 
1834.  Widely  honoured  and  acclaimed  as  he  was,  and 
with  his  story  the  pride  of  Baptists  in  Britain  and  America,  his 
death  was  yet  something  of  an  embarrassment  to  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  The  relationship  of  those  at  home  to  the 
Serampore  trio  had  proved  difficult  ever  since  the  death  in  1815 
of  their  faithful  friend,  Andrew  Fuller.  By  1818  a  group  of  young 
recruits  had  established  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Union  and  were 
working  on  their  own  and  in  a  manner  overtly  critical  of  those  at 
Serampore.  The  main  hostility  of  the  younger  group  was  directed 
against  Joshua  Marshman  and  they  tried,  completely  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  detach  Carey  from  him.  The  home  committee  sided  with 
the  junior  men  and  visits  to  England  by  William  Ward  (1818-22), 
Mrs.  Marshman  (1820-21),  John  Clark  Marshman,  her  son  (1822- 
23),  and  finally  Marshman  himself  (1826-29)  proved  unable  to 
overcome  the  widening  breach.  On  March  27th,  1827,  after  a 
lengthy  and  contentious  meeting  of  the  committee,  there  came  a 
parting  of  the  ways  and  for  the  following  ten  years  there  were  two 
societies  seeking  the  support  of  British  Baptists — the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  of  whidh  John  Dyer  was  the  secretary,  and 
the  Society  in  aid  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  of  which  Christopher 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  secretary. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  groups  was  achieved  after  difficult 
and  protracted  negotiations  in  the  spring  of  1837  at  the  very  time 
of  Marshman’s  death.  But  Carey’s  passing  had  occurred  in  die 
middle  of  the  period  of  separation  and  this  presumably  accounts 
for  the  otherwise  surprising  fact  that  the  only  memorial  sermon 
which  found  its  way  into  print  (at  a  time  when  sucJi  sermons  were 
very  numerous)  was  one  deliver^  by  Christopher  Anderson  (1782- 
1852)  in  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 

This  sermon  by  Anderson  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
printed  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  missionary.  First  publi^ed 
just  after  delivery,  it  was  re-issued  in  1835  and  again  in  1837  and 
contains  much  of  interest,  including  quotations  from  a  letter  from 
the  young  Scot,  John  Leechman,  to  Samuel  Hope  of  Liverpool, 
giving  a  full  outline  of  the  address  Marshman  gave  at  Carey’s 
funeral.  Christopher  Anderson  had  been  Fuller’s  nominee  as  his 
successor  both  in  the  Kettering  pastorate  and  the  secretaryship  of 
the  B.M.S.  He  had  first  met  the  young  man  when  in  Scotland 
in  1802.  Three  years  later  Anderson  spent  some  months  in  Olney, 
London  and  Bristol  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
English  Baptists.  He  would  have  made  a  very  able  B.M.S. 
secretary,  but  when  Fuller  died  there  were  too  many  eager  for 
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radical  changes  in  the  management  of  affairs,  too  many  who  were 
suspicious  that  Anderson  would  follow  Fuller’s  methods.  When 
in  1827  the  breach  between  Serampore  and  the  B.M.S.  became  an 
open  rupture,  it  was  Anderson  who  remained  staunchly  loyal  to 
Carey  and  Marshman  and  organized  support  for  them.  Of  his 
memorial  sermon  he  wrote  thus  to  J.  C.  Marshman  : 

“  If  you  behave  as  you  have  done  to  the  end  of  your  days, 
whatever  calumnies  assail  you  while  you  live,  as  soon  as  you 
are  gone  there  will  be  notices  of  you,  and  some  of  them 
abundantly  inaccurate,  though  meant  in  your  praise.  So  it 
has  begun  to  be  in  regard  to  Dr.  Carey,  and  more,  no  doubt, 
are  forthcoming.  Every  man  will  like  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
and  what  with  wrong  hearing  and  wrong  rehearing,  they 
will,  I  doubt  not,  make  strange  work  of  it.”  {Life  and  Letters, 
p.  313). 

His  own  hasty  outline  was  intended,  he  says,  “  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  inaccurate  and  unfriendly.”  In  putting  it  together  he  was 
able  to  draw  upon  letters  he  had  received  from  Carey’s  sister,  Ann. 

The  first  biography  of  Carey  was  that  written  by  his  nephew, 
Eustace,  and  published  in  1836  in  both  England  and  America. 
Eustace  Carey  (1791-1855)  was  the  son  of  Carey’s  brother,  Thomas. 
He  had  joined  his  uncle  at  Serampore  in  1814,  after  a  period  of 
training  first  under  John  Sutcliff,  at  Olney,  and  then  under  Ryland 
at  Bristol  College.  He  was  a  popular  young  man  with  preaching 
gifts  far  above  the  average,  but  was  soon  in  the  group  at  logger- 
heads  with  Marshman,  to  the  great  concern  and  disappointment 
of  Carey.  In  1825  Eustace  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave 
India  and  things  he  said  on  his  return  home  certainly  added  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  disagreement  and  contributed  to  the  final  breach. 
It  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  B.M.S.  committee  that  he 
undertook  the  life  of  his  uncle  and  he  was  able  to  incorporate  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  original  documentary  material  in  the  form  of 
letters,  often  quoted  in  extenso;  he  also  included  an  account  of 
Carey  by  his  youngest  son,  Jonathan,  and  a  sketch  of  Carey’s  work 
as  an  oriental  scholar  and  translator  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
of  Oxford.  Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  and  the  circumstances  then  prevailing,  Eustace  Carey 
passed  rapidly  over  the  closing  years  of  the  great  missionary’s 
life,  eschewing  any  detailed  reference  to  the  unhappy  controversies, 
though  making  clear  that  he  “  entertained  opposite  convictions 
from  my  honoured  relative.” 

“  In  Dr.  Carey’s  mind  and  in  the  habits  of  his  life,”  wrote 
Eustace,  “  there  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous  to  describe. 
There  was  no  great  and  original  transcendency  of  intellect; 
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no  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity  of  feeling :  there  was  nothing  ! 
in  his  mental  character  to  dazzle,  or  even  to  surprise.  What¬ 
ever  of  usefulness  and  of  consequent  reputation  he  attained 
to,  it  was  the  result  of  an  unreserved  and  patient  devotion  of 
a  plain  intelligence  and  a  single  heart  to  some  great,  yet  well 
defined  and  withal  practicable  objects.  .  ,  .  The  leading 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Carey  were  his  decision,  his  patient, 
persevering  constancy,  and  his  simplicity  ”  (American  edition 
pp.  411-412). 

Sbc  years  later,  in  1842,  in  the  jubilee  history  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox  quoted  with  approval  the 
remark  of  Fuller  that  “  the  origin  of  the  Society  will  be  found 
in  the  workings  of  our  brother  Carey’s  mind.”  The  reunion  of 
the  Serampore  Mission  with  the  B.M.S.,  had  by  then  been 
accomplished.  Cox  was  conscious  of  the  remarkable  double 
triumvirate  whose  deeds  he  was  recording — Fuller,  Sutcliff  and 
Ryland,  in  England;  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,  in  India.  His 
words  about  Carey  are  far  more  glowing  than  those  of  Eustace. 


He  describes  him  as  at  his  death 

“one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  standard 
bearers  in  the  Christian  army.  .  .  .  He  evidently  possessed 


that  kind  of  universality  of  mind,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  is  generally  seen  to  characterise  genius.  .  .  .  Had  he 
been  born  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  might  have  been  a 
Luther  .  .  .  had  he  turned  his  thought  and  observations  merely 
to  natural  philosophy,  he  might  have  been  a  Newton.  .  .  . 

But  his  humility  shone  ever  brighter  than  his  genius”  (op. 
cit.,  I  pp.  370,  379). 

Carey’s  next  biographer  was  Joseph  Belcher  (1794-1859),  the 
one-time  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  who  after  settling  in  the 
United  States  published  a  life  in  Philadelphia  in  1853.  Clearly 
Belcher  had  the  books  already  mentioned  in  front  of  him,  but  he 
was  able  to  add  to  a  few  fresh  facts  and  impressions  of  his  own. 

Far  more  important  was  the  substantial  work  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,  published  by  John  Clark 
Marshman  (1794-1877)  in  1859,  an  abridged  version  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Bunyan  Library  five  years  later.  J.  C.  Marshman 
was  the  gifted  son  of  Joshua  Marshman.  He  grew  up 
at  Serampore  and  became  the  trusted  assistant  not  only  of  his 
father  but  also  of  Carey.  His  knowledge  of  events  and  personali¬ 
ties  was  unrivalled  and  he  was  an  able  writer.  Inevitably  his 
pages  are  in  the  nature  of  a  defence  of  the  Serampore  Mission  and 
in  particular  of  his  father.  He  had,  however,  no  doubt  as  to 
Carey’s  outstanding  greatness.  ! 
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“He  took  the  lead  in  a  noble  enterprise.  .  .  .  His  exertions 
were  sustained  less  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  than  by  a 
predominant  sense  of  duty.  The  basis  of  all  his  excellencies 
was  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  So  great  was  his  love  of 
integrity  that  he  never  gave  his  confidence  where  he  was  not 
certain  of  the  existence  of  moral  worth.  He  was  conspicuous 
for  constancy,  both  in  the  pursuits  of  life  and  the  associations 
of  friendship”  (Abridged  edition,  p.  314). 

In  1873  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  the  Calcutta  Mission  Press,  published  a 
full-length  study  of  the  eccentric  but  devoted  Dr.  John  Thomas, 
with  whom  Carey  sailed  to  India.  This  had  not  before  been 
attempted  and  threw  fresh  light  on  many  episodes  in  Carey’s  early 
years  in  India.  An  earlier  volume  containing  many  important 
letters  to  and  from  the  Serampore  missionaries  was  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Christopher  Anderson,  by  his  nephew,  Hugh  Anderson, 
which  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854. 

This  new  material  enabled  James  Culross,  also  an  able  and 
well-informed  writer,  to  produce  in  1881  a  useful  popular  life  of 
Carey.  Four  years  later  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
George  Smith  the  first  full  length  biography  of  a  really  scholarly 
character.  George  Smith,  a  Presbyterian  by  upbringing,  went  out 
to  Serampore  as  a  young  man  and  became  editor  of  the  Friend  of 
India,  a  journal  started  by  the  Marshmans  for  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians.  He  collected  materials  for  his  book  in  the  office, 
the  press  and  the  College  and  among  Indian  Christians  and 
Brahman  pundits  whom  Carey  had  influenced.  He  gathered  a 
number  of  formerly  unpublished  letters  and  had  contact  with 
certain  of  Carey’s  numerous  descendants.  Moreover,  Smith  was 
also  the  author  of  biographies  of  Henry  Martyn,  Alexander  Duff 
and  John  Wilson,  so  that  the  whole  background  of  modem 
missions  in  India  was  familiar  to  him.  Victorian  in  size  and  style, 
with  the  man  often  lost  in  the  movement.  Smith’s  work  yet  achieved 
the  status  of  a  minor  classic  and  in  1909,  twenty-four  years  after 
its  first  appearance,  was  included  in  Everyman’s  Library,  with 
reprints  in  1913  and  1922. 

In  1886  John  Taylor,  the  Northamptonshire  printer  and  anti¬ 
quarian,  issued  an  extremely  valuable  but  now  rare  illustrated 
pamphlet  entitled  Biographical  and  Literary  Notices  of  William 
Carey,  D.D.  .  .  .  comprising  extracts  from  Church  Books,  Auto¬ 
graph  MSS  and  other  records,  also  a  list  of  interesting  mementoes 
connected  Ufith  Carey. 

Smith’s  life  and  Taylor’s  pamphlet  provided  the  basis  for  another 
popular  and  widely  circulated  biography  that  by  John  Brown 
Myers,  one  of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  B.M.S.  William  Carey, 
the  Shoemaker  first  appeared  in  1887  and  was  often  reprinted. 
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In  1892,  the  year  of  the  B.M.S.  centenary,  came  the  first 
indication  that  further  new  material  on  the  life  of  Carey  might 
be  discovered.  Leighton  and  Momay  Williams  edited  a  volume 
entitled  Serampore  Letters,  the  correspondence  of  Ryland,  Carey, 
Fuller  and  others  with  John  Williams,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  who 
became  in  1798  a  pastor  in  New  York. 

Then,  shortly  before  the  first  World  War,  S.  Pearce  Carey, 
Carey’s  own  great-grandson,  set  himself  to  write  a  new  full-length 
biography.  Smith’s  life  he  once  described  as  “  learned  but  pon¬ 
derous;  never  personal,  intimate,  aglow.”  Those  last  adjectives 
fitly  characterise  his  own  work,  which  first  appeared  in  1923  and, 
with  a  few  revisions  and  addtions,  in  1934.  Pearce  Carey’s 
introduction  to  the  field  of  study  came  as  a  result  of  writing  a 
life  of  another  of  his  great-grandfathers,  Samuel  Pearce,  of 
Birmingham.  He  was  able  to  draw  on  family  traditions  and 
papers,  as  well  as  on  the  letters  in  the  B.M.S.  archives,  many  of 
which  had  been  used  and  published  by  Eustace  Carey.  He  was 
also  able  to  use  records  in  Northampton  and  Leicester  and  letters 
preserved  in  the  Baptist  Church  House  and  at  Regent’s  Park 
College,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by  earlier  students. 
His  energy  and  enthusiasm,  aided  by  those  of  his  brother,  William, 
ferreted  out  many  new  facts,  while  two  years  in  India  provided 
valuable  local  colour  for  the  latter  part  of  the  story.  Pearce 
Carey’s  life  of  his  great-grandfather  is  a  notable  achievement  and 
to  read  it  when  it  first  appeared  was  a  memorable  experience  for 
many  still  living.  The  book  has,  however,  certain  drawbacks. 

Eustace  Carey  said  of  his  uncle  :  “  He  had  no  help  from  that 
warmth  of  feeling,  that  sensible  glow  of  spirits,  partly  animal  and 
partly  mental,  that  fervour  and  fire,  to  which  painters  and  poets 
are  so  deeply  indebted.”  {op.  cit.  p.  412). 

If  this  be  true  then  Pearce  Carey,  who  was  often  thought  to 
resemble  his  great-grandfather  in  physique,  cannot  have  been  like 
him  in  temperament.  Both  in  speech  and  with  his  pen  Pearce 
Carey  was  exciting  and  imaginative.  The  passage  in  which  he 
describes  the  first  meeting  of  Dr.  John  Thomas  with  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  group  on  9th  January,  1793,  is  not  uncharacteristic: 
“  All  hearts  went  out  to  him,  for  the  courage  of  his  coming, 
with  his  injured  foot  much  swollen.  Strange  that  they  should 
make  his  acquaintance  as  one  brave  but  limping,  like  a 
Jacob  after  Jabbok.  He  dragged  a  maimed  self  ever,  game 
but  lame,  warrior  but  weakling.”  (1923  edition,  p.  103). 
More  serious  is  it,  however,  that  Pearce  Carey  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  minor  changes  in  his  quotations  from  letters,  sometimes  add¬ 
ing,  sometimes  removing  a  phrase,  sometimes  omitting  a  whole 
passage  or  conflating  his  documentary  sources.  It  would  not  be 
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right  to  describe  what  he  has  done  as  “bowdlerising”  and  never  did 
he  alter  facts.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  again  and  again  one 
is  not  given  an  exact  quotation.  Further,  as  is  perhaps  inevitable 
when  a  descendant  or  relative  writes  a  biography  and  is  inspired 
by  a  liberal  dose  of  hero-worship,  a  few  facts — ^which  at  this 
distance  of  time  need  no  longer  be  concealed — are  withheld.  A 
word  must  also  be  said  about  the  indices  to  the  two  editions.  That 
to  the  1923  edition  published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton  is  useable, 
if  inadequate.  When  in  1934  the  book  was  transferred  to  the 
Carey  Press,  Pearce  Carey  was  allowed  to  provide  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  fancy  index  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  worse 
than  useless.  Those  who  wish  to  find  anything  quickly  in  this 
volume  of  many  hundred  pages  must  have  recourse  to  the  index 
in  the  earlier  edition  and  then  look  for  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  later  one. 

Three  years  after  the  first  edition  of  Pearce  Carey’s  life  of  Carey, 
another  but  briefer  one  appeared.  Its  author  was  F.  Deaville 
Walker,  a  Methodist  editor  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  modem 
missionary  movement.  Based  chiefly  on  Eustace  Carey  and  J.  C. 
Marshman,  together  with  a  number  of  contemporary  biographies, 
William  Carey:  Missionary  Pioneer  and  Statesman,  1926,  provides 
an  admirable  pen-portrait  and  breaks  new  ground  by  drawing  on 
the  files  of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  which  was  appearing  twice 
a  week  in  Carey’s  day  and  w'hich  clearly  exercised  an  influence  on 
his  development. 

Two  brief  later  sketches  of  Carey  should  be  mentioned  :  the  one 
by  Pearce  Carey,  published  in  1936,  the  other  and  more  important 
one  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dakin — William  Carey,  Shoemaker,  Linguist, 
Missionary — issued  for  sixpence  by  the  B.M.S.  in  1942. 

In  1945  there  appeared  a  substantial  academic  study  entitled 
William  Carey,  especially  his  Missionary  Principles,  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Oussoren,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Middelburg. 
Written  in  Holland  under  war-time  conditions  this  work  almost 
inevitably  contains  a  number  of  minor  errors  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  It  has,  however,  great  value  as  coming  from  a  non-Baptist 
and  because  it  deals  at  length  with  the  influence  on  Carey  of 
Moravian  missionary  achievements  and  policy.  It  also  gives  useful 
details  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  formed  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  among  the  Dutch  Mennonites  to  give  help  to  the  B.M.S. 

All  this  means  that  a  really  scholarly  and  definitive  modem 
biography  of  Carey  remains  to  be  written.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  would  seem  to  demand  it.  The  materials  exist  in  almost 
bewildering  profusion,  but  they  are  uncatalogued  and  ill-ordered, 
though  almost  all  are  to  be  found  in  four  libraries,  those  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist  Union,  Regent’s  Park  College 
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and  Serampore  College.  More  than  four  hundred  of  Fuller’s  letters 
have  now  been  traced  and  copied  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  XV, 
1953-54).  One  of  the  first  tasks  for  some  research  student  might 
well  be  the  preparation  of  a  calender  of  Carey’s  letters.  The 
numerous  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Serampore  controversy  also 
require  examination.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  W.  S.  B.  Davis, 
formerly  of  the  B.M.S.  staff  in  India  and  now  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  given  facilities  to  write  a  Bengali  life  of  Carey, 
while  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Middlebrook  has  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  J.  B.  Myers,  in  producing  a  popular  account  of  Carey’s 
life  and  work  to  mark  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth. 

To  this  review  of  the  printed  material  regarding  Carey  and  the 
sources  on  which  it  is  based  a  few  gleanings  of  a  personal  character 
niay  be  added.  The  only  portrait  of  him  that  has  ever  been 
reproduced  is  that  painted  in  Calcutta  by  Robert  Home  in  1812, 
when  Carey  was  fifty-one  years  old.  This  portrait  now  belongs 
to  Regent’s  Park  College,  which  also  owns  another  painting 
possibly  made  at  Olney  just  before  he  sailed  for  India,  by  one  of 
S'Utcliff’s  students.  Edmund  Carey,  his  father,  is  described  as  “a 
short,  dotty  man  ”  and  somewhat  diminutive  size  seems  to  have 
been  a  family  characteristic.  Thomas  Scott,  the  evangelical 
clergyman,  described  William  as  “  a  sensible  looking  lad.”  As 
early  as  1804  Carey  told  Fuller:  “  I  feel  some  decay  of  sight  and 
am  obliged  to  wear  spectacles.”  Six  years  later,  writing  to  Sutcliff 
he  said  :  “  My  sight  so  fails  that  I  cannot  read  small  Greek  with 
glasses  of  the  greatest  magnifying  powers  my  eyes  will  bear.”  The 
spectacles  in  the  Home  portrait  are  thus  more  important  than 
might  at  first  appear. 

In  1949  Mr.  Charles  Jewson  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Andrew  Leslie  to  Thomas  Theobald,  of  Norwich  (the  original 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great-grandson  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Basil  Cozens-Hardy).  Leslie  wrote  in  June,  1824,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Serampore,  and  thus  describes  Carey,  then  nearly  sixty- 
three  years  old  : 

“Dr.  Carey  is  a  very  equable  and  cheerful  old  man,  in 
countenance  very  like  the  engraving  of  him  with  his  pundit. 
In  body  he  is  much  inferior,  being  rather  less  in  size  and  not 
so  robust,  and  he  does  not  wear  such  a  fine  dress  as  is  given 
him  in  the  plate.  His  general  habit  is  white  stockings,  nan¬ 
keen  breeches,  a  white  waistcoat,  a  round  white  jacket  and 
an  old  black  hat  hardly  worth  a  shilling.” 

Eustace  Carey  was  able  to  print  a  number  of  Carey’s  letters  to 
his  sisters,  Ann  and  Mary,  but  did  not  reproduce  that  of  25th 
October,  1831,  which  appeared  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  October, 
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1938,  and  has  special  interest  since  material  of  this  kind  for  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  is  somewhat  scanty. 

Some  information  not  before  published  about  the  printing  and 
sale  of  the  Enquiry  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  fac¬ 
simile  edition  which  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  is  issuing  to  mark 
the  bi-centenary  of  Carey’s  birth.  The  first  Minute  Book  of  the 
B.M.S.  records  that  the  Society  gave  Carey  £5  5s.  Od.  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  his  goods  in  1793  from  Leicester 
to  Hackleton.  A  letter  sent  by  Fuller  to  John  Saffery,  of  Salisbury, 
in  May,  1793,  shows  that  John  Newton  introduced  Carey  and 
Thomas,  when  they  were  seeking  passages  to  India,  to  Wilberforce 
and  Thornton,  who  later,  of  course,  became  their  staunch 
champions.  Newton  in  1 797  said  to  Ryland  of  Carey :  “  I  look 
up  to  such  a  man  with  reverence.  He  is  more  to  me  than  Bishop 
or  Archbishop;  he  is  an  apostle.” 

Dr.  Pearce  Carey  presented  a  number  of  his  papers  to  Regent’s 
Park  College.  Among  them  is  a  letter  written  by  Carey  to  John 
Chamberlain  in  June,  1821.  It  refers  to  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Rumohr,  the  frail  Danish  lady,  who  was  Carey’s  second  wife. 

“  The  loss  of  a  wife  who  lived  for  no  earthly  object  but  that 
of  making  me  happy,  who  anticipated  all  my  wants,  and 
interpreted  my  very  looks,  who  was  a  helper  indeed  in  spiritual 
things,  and  a  great  assistance  in  my  work;  is  a  great  loss 
indeed.  .  .  .  She  was  ready  to  depart.  Hers  was  a  life  of 
prayer  and  delight  in  the  word  of  God,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  her  departure  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  die.  I  with 
reason  feel  severely,  but  in  no  trial  during  my  life  had  I  so 
few  reasons  for  regret,  and  so  many  for  perfectly  acquiescing 
in  the  will  of  God.”  ' 

Fourteen  months  later  Carey  married  again.  Culross  tells  us  that 
the  day  was  fixed  and  guests  invited  when,  only  three  or  four  days 
before  the  ceremony,  Carey  discovered  he  would  need  a  licence 
and  that  to  get  it  he  would  have  to  take  an  oath.  To  this  he 
had  a  conscientious  objection  and  so  applied  to  have  the  banns 
published,  which  meant  postponing  the  wedding  for  three  weeks. 

Carey  had  seven  children,  all  born  to  his  first  wife,  Dorothy 
Plackett,  of  Hackleton.  The  eldest,  died  in  Piddington.  Another 
girl,  Lucy,  died  in  Leicester.  His  third  son,  Peter  died  in  India. 
Of  his  other  sons,  Felix  (1785-1822),  Jabez  (1793-1862)  and 
Jonathan  (1794-1874)  all  had  children,  giving  Carey  at  least  sixteen 
grandchildren,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  1810  and  another  as 
recently  as  1937.  Of  his  numerous  great-grandchildren  several 
are  still  living,  as  are  of  course  many  representatives  of  later 
generations. 
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What  would  Carey  say  about  all  the  attention  that  has  been 
and  is  being  given  to  him?  He  would  find  it  embarrassing  and 
distasteful.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  a  letter  to  his 
son,  Jabez,  written  in  January  1824  he  told  of  his  election  as 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India  in  the  formation  of 
which  three  years  earlier  he  had  taken  as  leading  part.  “This,” 
he  said,  “  brings  me  out  to  public  view  in  a  manner  I  would  have 
avoided,  but  I  had  no  choice.”  His  well  known  words  to  Alexander 
Duff  and  his  choice  of  an  epitaph  show  how  deeply  he  distrusted 
publicity  and  praise.  At  Ryland’s  request  Carey  sent  him  in 
1816  an  account  of  his  early  religious  development.  “  As  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  I  shall  not  dishonour  the  Gospel  before  I  die,  so 
as  to  bring  a  public  scandal  thereupon,  the  less  said  about  me 
tlie  better.”  To  Carey  this  was  a  real  and  continuing  fear,  and 
it  was  Ephesians  ii.  8  that  he  asked  Marshman  to  speak  on  at  his 
funeral  service :  “  By  grace  are  ye  saved.” 

There  is  here  a  psychological  problem  which  demands  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  get  close  to  Carey.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  his  intense  self-distrust  with  his  great  achievements,  the 
range  of  his  interests  and  his  apparent  decision  of  character?  Of 
all  his  many  biographers  only  his  nephew  Eustace  seems  adequately 
conscious  of  the  enigma  and  of  all  his  biographers  only  Eustace 
and  John  Clark  Marshman  saw  him  at  close  quarters.  Yet  the 
enigma  is  one  that  a  twentieth  century  biographer  must  set  himself 
to  present,  even  if  he  cannot  solve  it.  Did  its  secret  lie  in  Carey’s 
humble  origin  and  lack  of  early  educational  and  social  advantages, 
in  his  physical  inheritance  or  in  his  religious  experiences  and 
beliefs?  It  may  well  have  been  a  combination  of  all  three. 
Thomas  Swann,  of  Birmingham,  declared  that  Carey  once  said  to 
him  :  “  Brother  Swann,  I  am  not  fitted  for  discipline.  I  never 
could  say  No.  I  began  to  preach  at  Moulton,  because  I  could  not 
say  No.  I  went  to  Leicester,  because  I  could  not  say  No.  I 
became  a  missionary  because  I  could  not  say  No.”  But  even  if 
this  was  an  entirely  serious  remark  (and  may  there  not  have 
been  a  twinkle  in  Carey’s  eye  when  he  made  it?)  it  does 
not  account  for  what  happened,  nor  for  Carey’s  continuing  inner 
dis-ease. 

Ever  since  his  death  people  have  been  talking  not  only  about 
Dr.  Carey’s  Saviour,  but  about  Dr.  Carey,  for  his  story  is  not  one 
that  can  be  forgotten.  His  influence  has  been  extending  like  the 
ripples  on  a  pool  into  which  a  stone  has  been  thrown.  “  A  living 
man  is  certain  to  stop  talking,”  wrote  Kierkegaard,  “but  once  a 
dead  man  begins  calling  out  (instead  of  keeping  quiet  as  is  the 
custom) — ^who  is  to  silence  him  ?  ” 


Ernest  A.  Payne 


Problems  of  the  Church  in  the 
Congo  of  Today* 

j  INTRODUCTION 

Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1482,  the  Congo  remained 
until  80  years  ago  a  “  geographical  location.”  On  the  inside 
of  a  roofing  sheet  on  the  Mission  station  of  Quimpondo  on  the 
I  south  bank  of  the  Congo  estuary  I  read  two  years  ago  the  follow- 

I  ing  legend  :  “  Mission  Mukimvika,  Congo  river.”  There  was  in 

the  penultimate  decade  of  the  last  century  no  land  of  Congo,  no 
frontier,  no  nation,  only  a  multitude  of  tribes  speaking  for  the 
more  part  the  derivative  dialects  of  an  original  Ur-Bantu,  living 
'  imperturbably  the  static  life  of  closed  communities,  and  transmit¬ 
ting  from  generation  to  generation  the  skills,  techniques  and  tradi¬ 
tions  that  should  conserve  the  solidarity  of  the  group.  Legend  and 
folklore  preserve  something  of  the  primitive  history  of  these  Bantu 
I  peoples  who,  a  millenium  ago,  swept  through  the  central  uplands 
I  of  Africa,  forcing  the  aboriginals  back  into  their  pigmy  fastnesses 
j  or  away  into  the  far  south-west  corner  of  the  continent,  the  bush- 
*  men  refugees  of  the  Kalahari. 

Certain  groups  of  tribes  from  time  to  time  achieved  a  wider 
cohesion  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  chieftains,  as  for 
example  the  Kongo  kingdom  of  the  14th-17th  centuries  which 
achieved  a  hegemony  over  the  coastal  area  extending  from  Pointe 
Noire  in  the  north  to  Luanda  in  the  south  and  inland  as  far  as 
I  Stanley  Pool.  Thanks  to  one  or  two  outstanding  monarchs  a  large 
measure  of  homogeneity  was  established  within  this  kingdom,  with 
j  a  common  language,  customs  and  culture.  It  impressed  the  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  to  such  an  extent  that  Camoens  in  his  great  epic 
“  The  Lusiads  ”  refers  to  it  as  “  that  exceedingly  great  kingdom  of 
Congo.” 

But  generally  tribal  groups  were  small  and,  though  tribes  like 
the  Bangala  and  the  Lokele  created  their  Phoenician  settlements  at 
strategic  points  along  the  rivers,  the  bounds  of  tribal  habitation  at 
length  became  closely  defined,  with  fishing,  hunting  and  tillage 
rights  clearly  indicated.  A  sign  of  the  extensive  trading  carried  out 
by  these  Congo  peoples  is  the  appearance  in  upper  river  areas  of 
the  “  sea-shell  currency  ”  of  the  old  Kongo  kingdom,  a  currency 
obtained  from  the  island  protecting  the  port  of  Luanda,  at  least 
1,500  miles  from  modern  Stanleyville. 

•This  article  was  written  in  June,  1960  on  the  eve  of  the  granting  of 
independence  to  the  Congo. 
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THE  NATION 

(i)  1878-1908  When  Stanley,  having  crossed  the  continent  on 
his  epic  journey  of  a  thousand-days-less-one,  arrived  at  Boma  in 
1877,  thus  opening  the  Congo  basin  to  the  influence  of  the  modem 
world,  the  history  of  the  new  “  nation  ”  was  begun.  During  its 
early  years  Stanley  himself  and  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  were  the 
determinative  figures.  The  appearance  of  the  International 
African  Association,  formed  in  1876  to  direct  the  scientific  explora¬ 
tion  of  Central  Africa,  had  rendered  urgent  the  solution  of  its  poli¬ 
tical  future  and  brought  about  the  calling  of  the  Conference  of 
Berlin  in  1884.  In  the  following  February  (1885)  a  treaty  was 
signed  whereby  the  Congo  Free  State  was  established  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Belgian  King  Leopold  II ;  but  within  twenty 
years  the  difficulties  entailed  in  a  private  individual,  even  a  royal 
personage,  trying  to  establish  the  economy  of  so  vast  a  country  on 
his  own,  led  to  such  appalling  abuses  that  in  1908  the  Congo  was 
entrusted  to  Belgium  to  be  administered  as  a  colony. 

{it)  1908-1955  The  storm  of  protest  that  had  led  to  the  Congo 
becoming  a  Belgian  colony  made  for  great  sensitivity  in  the  mind 
of  Belgian  governments  with  the  result  that  administrative  services 
during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  of  an  increasingly  high  order. 
Before  the  First  World  War  inexperience  and  a  shortage  of  trained 
administrators  meant  inefficiency  and  at  times  an  unsympathetic 
attitude  towards  the  government’s  programme  of  development.  The 
very  size  of  the  land  added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Com¬ 
munications,  apart  from  the  natural  waterways,  were  primitive  and 
the  asperities  of  the  climate  quickly  tore  roads  to  pieces.  The 
population,  too,  was  sparse  because  of  sleeping  sickness,  infant  mor¬ 
tality  and  (at  a  later  stage)  urbanisation — with  its  dire  conse¬ 
quences  in  broken  family  life,  malnutrition  and  the  civilised 
diseases  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

The  disruption  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  unitary  adminis¬ 
trative  system  was  eased  when  in  1910  indirect  rule  was  restored : 
and  this  system  has  persisted  in  the  rural  areas  until  the  present 
day.  But  the  exploitation  of  the  country’s  wealth  has  been  the 
government’s  primary  concern,  and  under  the  policy  of  paterna¬ 
lism  the  benefits  of  increased  wealth  were  passed  on  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  on  an  increasing  scale.  In  the  1940’s  it 
appeared  as  though  Belgium  intended  to  follow  the  Franco-Portu- 
guese  policy  of  “  assimilation,”  inviting  Africans  who  could  meet 
certain  “civilised  ”  requirements  to  become  recognized  as  citizens 
and  become  subject  to  Belgian  law  alone:  but  by  1957  only  116 
Congolese  and  their  families  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privi¬ 
lege.  In  1955  Governor  General  Petillon  presented  to  the  Council 
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of  Government  a  policy  of  “  association  ”  but  no  provision  up  to 
this  point  had  been  made  for  any  preparation  of  Africans  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  political  life.  In  this  there  was  no  racial  discrimination 
since  the  European  community  in  the  Congo  were  in  like  case, 
there  being  no  political  franchise  for  anyone. 

The  physical  and  social  benefits  accorded  to  the  population  were 
however  of  a  high  order,  being  rooted  in  an  educational  system 
built  up  almost  entirely  with  the  aid  of  missions.  The  literacy  rate 
for  adults  is  given  as  35/40  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent  for  those  of 
school  age.  Two  million  children  attend  school.  There  are  two 
universities,  Lovanium,  near  Leopoldville,  founded  in  1954,  and 
Elizabethville,  founded  1955.  In  1954  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  Congo  was  4.4  per  1,000,  as  against  0.4  in  Nigeria,  while  in 
li958  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  country 
was  being  spent  on  social  services.  TTie  labour  laws  leapt  ahead  of 
every  other  country  in  the  continent,  guaranteeing  among  other 
things,  a  minimum  wage,  family  allowances,  free  lodging  (or  in¬ 
demnity),  free  medical  care  and  medicines,  old  age  pensions,  and 
allowances  for  widows  and  orphans.  In  the  trades,  and  in  com¬ 
merce,  Congolese  have  revealed  outstanding  talent.  Trade  unions 
have  had  freedom  of  action  since  1957.  In  1958  equality  of  pay 
and  of  opportunity  to  all  members  of  the  Civil  Service  were 
accorded  without  distinction  of  race.  BUT  (and  here  was  the 
miscalculation)  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1957  that  the  first 
political  rights  were  granted  to  either  Europeans  or  Africans. 

[Hi)  1956-1960  It  was  in  1956  that  the  first  portents  of  change 
appeared.  A  Belgian  professor  published  a  study  entitled  “A 
Thirty  Year  Plan  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Belgian  Congo,”  in 
which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  granting  democratic  freedom  to 
the  Congolese.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
addressed  a  declaration  to  the  faithful  calling  on  the  government 
to  grant  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  freedom  for  trade  unions,  and 
political  rights  for  the  Congolese.  And  finally  a  group  of  evolu^s 
issued  a  manifesto  calling  for  progressive  emancipation 
of  the  Congo  over  30  years.  Abako,  Kasavubu’s  Lower  Congo 
association,  criticised  this  strongly,  and  demanded  immediate 
independence. 

The  government’s  reply  to  these  appeals  was  to  organise  local 
elections  in  three  of  the  major  cities,  on  a  male  franchise :  and  to 
appoint  Congolese  mayors  for  wards  in  the  African  quarters  of 
those  cities.  But  the  demand  for  political  liberty  increased. 

Then  in  1958  two  events  outside  the  country  provoked  a  heigh¬ 
tened  demand  for  independence  from  within.  First  on  August 
24th  de  Gaulle  granted  the  choice  of  independence  to  French 
colonies  south  of  the  Sahara  and  on  November  28th  the  erstwhile 
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French  Congo  became  the  Congo  Republic,  just  across  the  water 
from  Leopoldville.  Second,  on  December  5th,  three  Congolese 
were  delegates  at  the  Accra  Conference,  which  claimed  self-deter¬ 
mination  as  the  right  of  all  African  peoples.  A  month  later, 
January  1959,  the  banning  of  a  political  meeting  in  Leopoldville 
started  a  riot  when  many  Africans  were  killed  and  extensive 
damage  was  done  to  property. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  riot  King  Baudouin  had  broadcast  a 
message  to  the  Congo,  promising  independence  by  stages,  and  the 
government  drew  up  a  programme  of  elections,  and  a  progressive 
devolution  of  authority  on  to  the  democratically  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people.  But  two  of  the  major  parties,  the  MNC  and 
the  ABAKO,  boycotted  the  elections  for  the  first  stage  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  with  the  result  that  the  government,  after  much  hesitation, 
called  a  round  table  conference  in  Brussels  for  January  of  this 
year  (1960).  On  January  27th  it  was  announced  that  Indepen¬ 
dence  would  be  proclaimed  on  June  30th. 

Is  there  then  a  Congo  nation  ?  The  answer  must  be  “  Not  yet.” 
A  new  state  is  being  born  under  the  impulse  of  African  nationa¬ 
lism  :  but  the  cement  which  binds  a  nation  together,  which  has 
been  described  as  “  the  daily  plebiscite  in  the  hearts  of  men  ” — the 
union  of  men’s  wills  to  exist  as  a  nation — ^has  still  to  prove  itself. 

THE  CHURCH 

The  story  of  the  pioneering  days  of  the  missions  in  Congo  is 
well  known  and  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  entering  into 
details  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  up  to  1918,  16  missions  had 
established  themselves  in  widely  distributed  areas  of  the  Congo. 
Generally  speaking,  progress  was  along  the  lines  of  the  rivers,  but, 
with  satisfactory  relationships  obtaining  between  the  missions, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  overlapping  between  them.  Missions  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  however,  either  fortuitously  or  by  design,  were 
frequently  established  in  close  proximity  to  existing  Protestant 
work.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  by  virtue  of  its  aim  to 
establish  a  chain  of  missions  across  the  continent,  was  left  in  the 
distinguished  but  unfortunate  position  of  having  its  stations  strung 
out  along  1,500  miles  of  the  Congo  river,  working  with  a  dozen 
different  tribes,  using  more  than  twenty  vernaculars,  and  conse¬ 
quently  having  much  difficulty  in  administration  and  in  the  inter- 
^ange  of  personnel. 

There  remained,  however,  certain  areas  that  had  still  not  had 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  notably  the  Kivu  in  the  east,  the 
Ubangui  in  the  north,  parts  of  the  Kwango  in  the  south  west,  and 
the  northern  Sankuru  in  central  Congo.  Into  these  regions  came 
societies  of  various  denominations  and  of  varied  nationalities. 
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American,  British  and  Scandinavian.  By  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  the  number  of  missions  had  more  than 
doubled,  but  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  comity  prevailing  between 
missions,  there  was  still  no  overlapping. 

The  1930’s  saw  the  steady  development  in  urban  life  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  the  war  years  still  further  aggravated  the 
movement  of  population  with  the  result  that  the  missions  in  the 
large  centres  were  no  longer  able  to  cover  adequately  the  needs  of 
the  population.  The  Salvation  Army  opened  work  in  Leopold¬ 
ville  in  1934  and  they  have  since  extended  their  activity  to  other 
large  cities — Stanleyville,  Elizabethville  and  Thysville.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  working  in  the  Kasai  region  of  the 
Congo  was  invited  to  open  work  in  Leopoldville  in  1954  and  has 
made  itself  responsible  for  certain  of  the  new  suburbs.  Today 
there  are  52  missions  and  mission  agencies  at  work  in  the  Congo, 
with  some  2,500  missionaries  in  all. 

The  legislation  governing  the  work  of  Protestant  missions  in  the 
Congo  basin  was  determined  by  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  signed 
in  February  1885,  whereby  it  was  laid  down  that  the  signatory 
powers  should  “  protect  and  favour  without  discrimination  of 
creed  or  nation  all  religious,  scientific  or  charitable  organizations 
created  and  organized  for  ends  which  aim  at  instructing  the  natives 
and  bringing  home  to  them  the  benefits  of  civilisation.”  Christian 
missionaries  were  to  be  specially  protected.  Freedom  of  religion 
and  religious  toleration  were  guaranteed  to  all.  On  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congo  Independent  State  by  Belgium  in  1908  the 
earlier  guarantees  were  repeated  and  sanctioned  by  Belgian  law : 
and  further  confirmation  was  given  in  1919  by  the  Treaty  of  S. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

Despite  these  guarantees,  however,  Belgian  interpretation  of  the 
laws  has  been  variable.  For  25  years  (1878-1903)  there  was 
friendly  co-operation  :  but  this  was  followed  by  45  years  of  sharp 
discrimination  against  Protestant  witness,  while  the  most  generous 
aid  was  being  given  to  Roman  Catholic  missions.  It  is  argued  that 
this  assistance  was  given  to  the  latter  because  they  were  Belgian 
and  therefore  “  national  ”  :  while  the  Protestant  missions  were 
with  a  single  exception  of  foreign  origin  and  allegiance.  The 
beginnings  of  this  discrimination  are  traced  by  some  to  the  outcry 
against  the  abuses  of  the  administration  of  the  Free  State  in  which 
Protestant  missionaries  provided  much  of  the  evidence.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Roman  Catholics  also  protested  against  the  abuses, 
but  their  protests  ceased  when  King  Leopold  II  signed  a 
convention  with  the  Vatican  in  1906.  Despite  a  growing  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  impartial  Belgian  observers  that  the  presence 
of  Protestant  missions  was  not  inimical  to  the  integrity  of  the  Bel- 
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gian  Congo,  privileges  granted  to  the  Roman  Church  increased 
and  in  1924,  when  a  new  programme  of  education  was  launched, 
a  convention  signed  with  the  Roman  missions  accorded  them  vast 
unilateral  financial  aid  during  the  next  twenty  years  and  beyond. 
Only  after  the  Second  World  War  in  1948  did  Protestant  missions 
get  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Roman  missions  in  regard 
to  subsidies  for  educational  work. 

Despite  the  disabilities  under  which  they  have  laboured,  Protes¬ 
tant  Missions  have  been  singularly  blessed  during  the  past  80  yean. 
From  their  work  and  witness  has  sprung  a  Protestant  community  of 
some  two  million  Congolese,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  baptised 
church  members.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  province  and  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  country.  They  have  learned  through  the  traditions  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  something  of  the  freedom  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Christian  life.  They  have  not  become  so  involved 
with  government  patronage  as  has  the  Roman  communion,  and  for 
this  reason  have  so  far  shared  the  relative  immunity  of  Protestant 
Missions  during  the  recent  disturbances.  But  there  are  not  many 
highly  trained  leaders  to  be  numbered  among  them,  largely  because 
of  the  paucity  of  first-class  educational  institutions  available  to 
Protestant  Christians.  “  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble.”  This  is  the  old  cry  of  a  Church  being  thrust  by  the 
march  of  events  into  great  and  heavy  responsibilities.  But  it  is  a 
cry,  not  of  despair  but  of  hope,  not  of  fear  of  failure  but  of  the 
assurance  of  victory. 

CHURCH  AND  NATION 

We  have  looked  at  the  lineage  of  the  nation  and  at  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  young  church,  and  we  now  have  to  look  at  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two.  The  Bakongo  proverb,  “  Mwan’owutwanga, 
mbundu  a  mwana  kawutwanga  ko  ”  may  be  translated  “  the  child  is 
born  but  the  soul  of  the  child  is  not  born  ” — by  implication  it  is 
given  by  Nzambi  and  when  life  here  is  ended  the  soul  joins  its 
fellows  in  the  forest  shades.  But  in  our  present  context  may  we 
not  say  that  if  the  nation  is  being  born,  the  soul  of  the  nation  is 
not  born,  for  the  soul  of  the  nation  is,  or  should  be,  the  Church  of 
God,  the  gathered  community  that  is  God’s  gift  to  the  nation. 
What  are  its  functions  at  the  present  time  ? 

(1)— PROBLEMS  OF  SELFHOOD 

(i)  Church  and  Mission.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  cliche 
of  the  psychology  class  that  “  Man  is  born  an  individual,  that  he 
grows  to  selfhood  and  that  he  achieves  personality.”  The  church 
in  Congo  is  now  growing  to  selfhood.  In  some  places  it  has  lived 
under  the  influence  and  protection  of  Missions  for  seventy  years : 
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in  others  it  is  still  a  minor.  Here  the  church  has  experienced  a 
real  autonomy  from  an  early  stage,  with  a  consistent  application 
of  the  three-self  principle  of  self-support,  self-government  and  self¬ 
propagation  :  there  the  church  may  have  been  very  much  an 
appendage  of  the  mission  with  the  will  to  independence  inhibited 
by  too  much  wealth  or  wisdom  from  afar.  There  is  no  uniform 
pattern  either  in  intention  or  in  practice.  But  in  recent  years  with 
the  urge  to  self-expression  in  political  life,  there  has  come  a  surge 
of  feeling  in  the  church  for  a  parallel  development  in  the  religious 
sphere,  which  means  the  “  taking  over  ”  of  missions  and  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  their  plant  and  personnel  in  the  body  politic  of  the 
church. 

This  is  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  moment,  although  finally 
by  no  means  the  most  important.  But  it  is  the  contemporary  crisis 
to  which  an  answer  must  be  found  very  soon.  Various  solutions 
have  been  sought  and  some  tried.  Briefly  they  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

(a)  Separation.  The  church  enjoys  full  freedom  in  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs  without  becoming  involved  in  the  institutional  work  of 
the  associated  mission.  This  has  the  advantage  of  not  burdening 
the  church  with  institutions  that  it  cannot  maintain  :  but  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  divorcing  the  church  from  responsibility  in  the  most 
striking  manifestation  of  Christian  service  that  the  mission  affords. 

(b)  Consultation.  The  church  and  mission  retain  their  several 
independences  but  form  joint  boards  to  control  the  institutional 
work  of  the  Church-Mission  complex. 

(c)  Assimilation.  The  mission  conferences  include  an  ever^n- 
creasing  number  of  Africans  on  their  councils  and  boards  until 
control  passes  to  the  African  church.  This  ensures  African  con¬ 
trol  but  tends  to  make  permanent  the  mission  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

(d)  Integration.  The  missions  make  over  their  institutions  to 
the  church  and  missionaries  become  members  of  the  local  church, 
working  within  its  framework  and  no  longer  enjoying  extra-eccle¬ 
siastical  rights  as  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case.  All  financial 
assistance  from  abroad  is  administered  by  the  local  church 
councils. 

All  four  forms  of  adaptation  of  the  church-mission  relationship 
are  found  in  Congo  today  and  it  is  the  pre-eminent  concern  of 
many  church  leaders,  but  this  is  a  problem  of  growth.  Problems 
of  achievement  are  couching  at  the  door. 

(ii)  The  Witness  to  Universality.  One  of  these  is  the  Church’s 
testimony  to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  the  inclusiveness  of  the 
family  of  God.  The  land  to  which  missionaries  came  was  a  land 
of  tribes.  There  are  those  who  estimate  some  200  languages  and 
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dialects  in  vogue  in  the  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  Largely 
because  of  these  language  barriers,  but  also  through  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  history — the  incidence  of  slave-raids  or  of  attempts  at  a 
wider  hegemony  on  the  part  of  a  tribe  with  a  rising  birth-rate — 
latent  antagonisms  would  from  time  to  time  result  in  bitter  war¬ 
fare.  Some  authorities  are  persuaded  that  the  Bantu-speaking 
peoples  were  originally  monotheists,  and  there  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  such  a  view :  but  with  it  was  combined  a  uni¬ 
versal  dynamism,  which  at  a  later  stage  deteriorated  into  fetishism 
and  magic.  According  to  some  Bantu  myths,  Nzambi  had,  in 
disgust  at  man’s  disobedience,  abandoned  the  world  for  some  dis¬ 
tant  deistic  abode,  leaving  the  world,  from  which  he  had  abdicated, 
at  the  mercy  of  anarchic  spirits.  The  loss  of  the  concept  of  “  One 
God  over  all  ”  facilitated  the  hardening  of  clan  loyalties,  ancestor 
worship  and  exclusivism,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
did  not  immediately  detach  Congolese  from  this  pattern  of 
thought.  Because  of  the  vastness  of  the  country,  missions  were 
generally  widely  spaced  from  one  another  and  served  particular 
tribes.  Travel  by  Africans  was  limited;  and  they  did  not  often 
see  African  Christians  of  other  tribal  groups.  Sometimes  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  by  one  group  was  an  adverse  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  attempt  to  take  it  to  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
early  missionaries  often  lived  in  very  close  and  intimate  fellowship 
with  their  early  converts  and  this  no  doubt  was  a  constant  •witness 
to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel.  Many  among  them  had  the  dis¬ 
cernment  to  make  sympathetic  studies  of  the  culture  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  went  and  this  was  of  great  value  in 
helping  to  convince  the  African  that  he  was  not  accursed  among 
men,  but  that  the  universal  God  had  indeed  not  left  himself  with¬ 
out  a  witness  among  them,  even  before  the  missionary  came. 

What  in  the  last  forty  years  has  alternately  encouraged  and 
threatened  the  witness  to  universality  has  been  the  movement  of 
population  to  the  towns.  Africans  plucked  from  their  traditional 
environments  and  set  down  in  artificial  agglomerations  such  as 
Leopoldville  or  Stanleyville  or  Elizabethville  have  been  placed 
under  great  tension.  There  is  the  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  res¬ 
trictions  of  tribal  law  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  sin  for  a 
season  :  and  at  the  same  time  the  desire  to  belong  to  some  group 
that  retains  the  interdependence  and  mutuality  enjoyed  in  tribal 
society.  (Small  wonder  if  the  incidence  of  mental  sickness  in 
Africa  has  increased  with  urbanisation.)  In  the  church  there  have 
been  demands  for  worship  services  on  tribal  lines,  but  these  (while 
understandable  and  of  very  real  value,  if  they  are  thought  of  pri¬ 
marily  as  opportunities  for  evangelism)  have  in  certain  places 
threatened  not  only  the  unity  of  the  Christian  fellowship  but  its 
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witness  to  universality.  Some  of  the  proliferating  African  sects, 
such  as  Kimbanguism,  have  developed  along  tribal  lines,  while 
others  like  Kitawala  have  a  broader  appeal,  having  no  tribal  limi¬ 
tations  to  their  membership.  Both  types  of  movement,  however, 
extol  the  particularity  of  African  religion  and  show  a  hostility  to¬ 
wards  the  European  and  his  religion.  Unfortunately,  in  the  cities, 
missionary  residences  have  often  had  to  be  built  in  the  white 
quarter  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  much  less  intimate 
contact  between  the  missionary  and  his  people  than  on  a  bush 
station.  The  fact  that  urban  Africans  are  often  employed  per¬ 
sons  in  contrast  with  the  self-employed  peasant  agriculturalist  is 
a  further  factor  limiting  opportunities  for  fellowship.  As  a  result 
of  these  and  other  factors  there  have  at  times  arisen 
quite  strong  anti-white  feeling  within  local  churches.  The  appeal 
of  the  African  sects  is  enhanced  in  African  eyes  by  their  African 
leadership,  particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the  upsurge 
of  nationalism  is  so  strong.  It  may  yet  be  that,  when  the  Church 
has  won  the  battle  against  the  exclusivism  of  the  tribe  (which  is 
not  yet  wholly  true),  it  will  have  to  withstand  an  exclusivism  based 
on  race.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  missions  are  called  upon  to 
reorientate  their  thinking  and  to  merge  themselves  in  the  life 
of  the  Church,  so  that  Church  and  Mission  may  be  seen  together 
in  their  essential  oneness. 

{Hi)  The  Need  for  Unity.*  We,  in  this  country,  do  not  doubt 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  Gospel;  but  the  appeal  for  unity, 
or  at  least  for  a  unity  that  can  be  seen,  has  not  the  same  measure 
of  popular  support.  In  Congo  this  has  been  hitherto  a  Mission  pro¬ 
blem,  but  for  the  best  part  of  50  years  there  was  no  real  difficulty. 
As  already  stated  the  vast  size  of  the  country  meant  that  there  was 
little  if  any  overlapping  of  mission  areas :  and  there  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  African  population  for  church 
members  to  become  very  conscious  of  differences  in  doctrine  or 
practice  between  the  churches  or  (as  was  more  often  said)  between 
the  missions.  Roman  Catholics,  arriving  in  the  country  ten 
years  later  than  the  Protestant  Missions,  established  themselves 
everywhere  and  the  sharp  contrast  between  them  and  the  Protest¬ 
ants  in  regard  to  forms  of  worship,  discipline  and  status  vis-a- 
vis  the  government,  helped  create  a  spirit  of  unity  between  Pro¬ 
testants  of  every  shade.  Inter-mission  co-operation  was  a  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  pioneer  days  but  the  first  missionary  con¬ 
ference  was  not  held  till  1902  with  34  missionaries  present.  In  the 
next  22  years  nine  further  conferences  were  held.  They  were  con- 

*  I  am  indebted  for  material  in  this  section  to  research  carried  out  by 
Rev.  H.  F.  Drake,  B.D.,  S.T.M. 
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ferences  of  missionaries,  not  societies  and  they  were  purely  con¬ 
sultative  in  character.  But  the  principles  of  comity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  were  practised  constantly.  In  1925  this  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  was  born. 
The  first  full-time  secretary  was  appointed  in  1928  and  the  HQ 
were  moved  to  Leopoldville.  Important  developments  in  the  next 
ten  years  were  the  MOTT  conferences  in  1934,  the  creation  of  .i 
central  Bookshop  in  1935,  and  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  of  Protestant  Mission  Work  in  1938.  The  Mott 
Conference  accepted  certain  proposals,  beginning  with  the  words — 

“  A  sense  of  fellowship  and  unity  is  already  widely  spread  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo,”  and  went  on  to 
rfecommend  that  all  Christian  churches  in  connection  with  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  Congo  should  use  a  common  name,  and  that 
members  of  any  Congo  evangelical  church  be  accepted  by  any 
other  Congo  evangelical  church  on  presentation  of  a  valid  card  of 
membership  or  letter  of  transfer.  The  CPC  later  recommended 
the  use  of  the  name  “  L’Eglise  du  Christ  au  Congo  ”  and  this  was 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  missions,  but  not  all.  Other  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  commission  on  co-operation  and  fellow¬ 
ship  included  the  holding  of  Regional  Church  Conferences  in  suit¬ 
able  centres  and  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  CPC  in 
order  that  churches  might  share  in  its  work. 

Parallel  with  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Conference  of  Missions  held 
in  1938  there  was  held  the  first  General  Convention  of  Congo 
Christians  which  was  attended  by  Africans  from  34  stations  of  ten 
different  missions.  Eighteen  different  languages  were  represented. 
No  resolutions  were  recorded  but  the  inspirational  character  of 
the  meetings  was  high  and  there  was  a  discussion  of  common 
problems  and  future  prospects.  In  1946,  when  a  West  Central 
Africa  Regional  Conference  was  held  in  Leopoldville,  it  was  urged 
that  some  agreed  statement  of  faith  and  order  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  but  this  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  A  com¬ 
mission  on  faith  and  order  set  up  in  1946  was  disbanded  in  1948: 
but  in  1949  a  short  doctrinal  statement  was  issued  as  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  basis  of  membership  of  the  CPC.  In  1949,  also,  the 
first  Regional  Conference  sponsored  by  the  CPC  was  held  at 
Blukwa  when  72  Congolese  delegates  from  40  mission  stations  and 
representing  21  different  tribes  attended.  The  conference  was 
called  for  consultation  and  fellowship  and  not  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  further  conferences  were  held  in  1951  in  North  West 
and  Lower  Congo.  A  conference  for  Kasai  and  Katanga  was  held 
in  1953. 

The  proposal  that  there  should  be  African  representation  on  the 
CPC,  first  made  in  1946,  did  not  gain  every  much  support;  and  in 
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1954  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  separate  Conference  of  African 
Church  leaders  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Central  Church 
Council  for  the  whole  of  Congo ;  but  delegates  attended 
from  only  seven  churches.  They  proposed  that  such  a 
Central  Council  should  be  fonned.  Regional  conferences 
were  to  be  organized  to  popularise  this  proposal  but  they 
were  not  held,  and  in  1956  the  CPC,  instead  of  pursuing  the  idea 
of  a  separate  church  council,  voted  that  from  1957  one  African 
delegate  from  the  “  church  of  each  mission  ”  should  be  admitted 
as  a  councillor  with  full  voting  powers.  Two  African  pastors 
attended  the  Accra  Meeting  of  the  IMC  in  1957  (Dec.)  and  the 
AACG  at  Ibadan  in  January  1958. 

At  the  CPC  meetings  in  1958  the  African  councillors  expressed 
the  wish  to  see  in  the  near  future  one  Church  under  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo,  and  asked  for  a  constitution  to  be 
drawn  up  for  discussion  in  1959.  They  also  proposed  that  a 
number  of  regional  conferences  be  arranged  to  discuss  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  but  only  two  such  conferences  were  held  before 
the  1959  meeting  and  their  recommendations  reversed  the  trend 
of  the  previous  year  by  “  rejecting  the  idea  of  organic  unity  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  preferring  that  each  church  group  should 
remain  autonomous  and  that  fellowship  with  other  groups  should 
be  maintained  by  regional  conferences  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  CPC.” 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  the  attitude  of  the  CPC  and  of  Con¬ 
golese  Christians  is  indicative  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Missions  working  in  the  country.  Tliis  resulted  in  the  CPC 
withdrawing  in  1958  from  the  IMG  with  which  it  had  been  asso- 
cited  throughout  its  life.  The  organization  of  the  WCC  in 
1948  was  the  cloud  on  the  horizon,  for  certain  missions  had 
objected  to  the  CPC  accepting  the  invitation  to  send  a  consultant 
to  the  Amsterdam  Conference.  After  ten  years  of  difficult  negotia¬ 
tion  it  was  finally  decided  in  1958  (when  the  principle  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  WCC  and  IMC  was  accepted)  that  its  link  with  the  IMG 
should  be  severed  for  the  sake  of  continued  unity  within  the 
Congo. 

The  Missions,  while  co-operating  generously  with  one  another 
through  so  many  years,  have  not  been  able  to  move  very  far  along 
the  path  to  organic  union.  In  regard  to  order  there  ought  not  to 
be  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  some  measure  of  unity  among 
Africans.  Neither  episcopacy  nor  Congregationalism  are  strongly 
entrenched  in  Congo,  most  missions  having  accepted  some  form  of 
presbyterian  order  as  being  the  best  suited  to  Congo  conditions.  As 
for  doctrine  a  majority  of  missions  have  practised  believers’  bap- 
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tism,  but  certain  influential  groups  in  the  south,  notably  the 
American  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  are  paedo-Baptists,  and 
this  divergence  in  practice  could  cause  difficulty.  But  the  chief 
obstacle  to  unity  at  the  Mission  level  has  been  theological,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  church  also  is  likely  to  encounter  its  biggest 
problem  in  seeking  to  unify  its  witness  to  the  new  nation. 


(2)— PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY 
(i)  The  Primacy  of  Spiritual  Values.  “The  first  task  of  any 
religion  is  to  witness  to  those  spiritual  values  which  apprehended 
by  the  soul,  are  the  basis  of  that  inner  order  without  which  no 
outer  order  is  possible.”  The  Christian  Church  recognises  Jesus 
Christ  as  God’s  revelation  to  man  of  those  values,  values  incarnate 
in  a  person,  and  for  which  that  Person  died,  and  it  is  the  duty 
ef  the  Church  in  Congo  to  testify  to  this  fact.  Since  Christianity 
entered  the  Congo  in  close  association  with  explorers,  traders  and 
administrators,  who  were  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  many  Congolese  failed  to  distinguish  between  what 
was  of  the  faith  and  what  was  simply  Western  civilisation.  I 
remember  very  clearly  an  old  man  standing  at  the  door  of  my 
house  in  Congo  and  saying  that  he  wanted  his  boy  brought  up  in 
the  light.  When  I  asked  him  what  the  light  was,  he  opened  the 
skirts  of  his  shabby  coat  and  said,  “  I  don’t  want  him  to  die  in 
darkness  as  I  shall.”  Missionaries  entered  into  a  nexus  of  static 
societies  whose  material  culture  had  not  progressed  very  far  beyond 
the  stone  age.  They  brought  with  them  the  tools  of  societies 
already  well  advanced  in  the  industrial  revolution  and,  as  new 
discoveries  were  made,  the  Congolese  were  constantly  being  startled 
by  the  introduction  of  still  further  evidences  of  the  white  man’s 
resources  and  resourcefulness.  This  was  often  ascribed  initially 
to  his  superior  magic,  but  many  a  white  man  (preferring  to  pander 
to  his  own  pride)  decried  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  extra¬ 
sensory  sources  to  account  for  his  technological  superiority,  and 
thereby  greatly  undermined  the  readiness  that  the  African  revealed 
to  interpret  that  material  superiority  as  being  due  (as  finally  it  is) 
to  the  liberating  and  creative  consequences  of  Christian  faith. 
In  recent  years  criticism  has  at  times  been  directed  at  the  African 
for  having  a  materialistic  outlook.  Often  it  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  legitimate  desire  for  a  better  standard  of  living :  but 
where  there  is  bitterness  it  is  largely  due  to  the  corrosive  acids  of 
our  own  false  standards  that  we  have  mingled  with  the  cup  of 
cold  water  of  the  Gospel.  Now  we  fear  the  violence  that  we  have 
practised  and  the  unbelief  that  we  have  instilled :  and  it  is  left 
to  the  little  flock  to  reawaken,  if  it  may,  the  African’s  age-old 
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confidence  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world.  Not  a  few  who 
call  themselves  Christians  in  Congo  have  been  drawn  to  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  by  the  clear  signs  of  material  benefits  that  surround 
a  mission.  The  schools  and  hospitals,  the  orphanages  and  social 
centres,  begun  as  they  were  in  response  to  human  need,  have  often 
been  regarded  as  nets  or  fish-traps  and  the  use  of  such  metaphors 
has  even  been  sanctified  by  the  approving  lips  of  African  pastors : 
but  the  very  obstrusivenes  of  institutions  has  at  times  obscured 
'  the  church  building  that  has  stood  behind  them.  Should  it  so 
happen  that  the  State,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  dooms  our 
institutions  to  starvation  by  the  denial  of  Gkjvernment  subsidies,  this 
may  yet  be  the  greatest  blessing  of  independence  for  the  Congo 
church.  Her  first  task  is  surely  to  insist  on  the  centrality  of  a 
religious  interpretation  of  life,  and  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Untrammelled  by  the  institutions,  she  would 
then  seek  other  means  to  influence  the  nation,  and  other  methods 
to  draw  men  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  But  at  least  she  would  be 
seen  to  be  what  she  is  claimed  as  being,  “  The  Bride  of  Christ  ” 
and  not  the  “  Woman  of  Samaria.” 

(ii)  The  Call  to  Service.  “  I  have  come  among  you  as  one  that 
ministers,”  said  our  Lord.  And  the  missionary  church  has 
accepted  the  three-fold  commission,  “  Go  preach !  ”  “  Go  teach !  ” 

“  Go  heal !  ”  as  waymarks  of  its  ministry.  We  have  already  noted 
the  dangers  that  can  arise  by  a  too  great  concentration  upon 
schools  or  hospitals,  and  Protestants  in  this  country  have  pressed 
for  long  enough  that  the  education  and  health  of  a  people  is 
primarily  the  function  of  the  State.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  places  the  establishment  of  Christian 
institutions  has  been  necessary,  where  the  State  for  instance  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  develop  such  services.  This  was  the 
truth  in  our  own  country,  and  it  has  been  true  in  the  Congo.  It 
is  also  the  tenacious  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church.  But,  for 
all  the  superficial  benefits  (and  they  are  often  more  transitory  than 
we  care  to  admit),  it  is  gravely  to  be  questioned  whether  the  true 
health  of  the  church  is  conserved  by  its  institutional  work.  Better 
[  that  Christians  should  participate  in  the  social  institutions  of  the 

I  State,  acting  as  true  leaven  in  the  body  politic  than  establish 

1  their  own.  The  churches’  concern  with  social  issues  is  not  to  be 

flattered  and  bowed  out  with  kind  words  concerning  schools  and 
hospitals :  but  rather  to  be  implemented  by  the  creative  interven¬ 
tion  of  its  membership  in  any  and  every  legitimate  activity  of 
society — ^be  it  trade  unionism,  journalism,  learned  society,  local 
I  authority,  or  any  other  public  or  voluntary  service.  Christian 

I  workmen  in  Congo  have  won  for  themselves  a  name  in  many 

(  places  for  serious-mindedness  and  integrity.  Nurses  and  teachers 
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in  the  public  service  will  often  have  opportunities  of  witness  denied 
to  those  who  work  in  missionary  institutions,  with  two  additional 
benefits,  to  wit,  on  the  positive  side,  the  provision  of  adequate 
financial  aid  and  the  statutory  amenities;  on  the  negative  side,  a 
disassociation  from  the  charge  of  proselytism  through  loaded 
institutions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  church  should  retreat 
hastily  from  all  its  existing  hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  but  that 
it  should  not  regard  their  eventual  loss  (if  such  be  the  final  out¬ 
come)  as  an  unmitigated  tragedy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  groups  of  people  whose  needs  the  State  will 
be  unable  to  meet,  the  blind,  the  aged,  the  delinquent,  the  mentally 
ill,  in  whom  the  church  can  show  its  interest  and  among  whom 
pioneer  action  in  the  realm  of  social  service  may  be  undertaken, 
until  such  time  as  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  purse 
provide  an  alternative  solution. 

(in)  The  Question  of  Relevance.  It  is  sometimes  charged  that 
loyalty  to  the  world  fellowship  implies  disloyalty  to  the  nation 
(as  is  allegedly  the  case  with  communism).  It  is  equally  the 
church’s  duty  to  dispel  this  doubt  by  making  use  of  such  elements 
in  the  local  culture  as  may  assist  in  communicating  the  Gospel. 
One  complicating  factor  is  that  we  all  tend  to  confuse  Christianity 
with  the  form  that  Christianity  takes  in  our  own  culture.  Inevitably 
therefore  missionaries  in  all  ages  have  spread  the  culture  of  their 
own  lands  of  origin  and  have  sometimes  created  great  confusion 
in  the  indigenous  mind  as  to  just  what  Christianity  is.  Elements 
in  Congo  cultures  have  sometimes  been  exercised  high-handedly 
without  a  true  appreciation  of  their  values  to  the  community.  The 
“  bride-price  ”  for  example,  “  initiation,”  “  libations,”  “  ancestor 
worship,”  “  rogation  ceremonies.”  It  is  noticeable  that  first 
generation  Christians  are  often  more  rigorous  in  their  rejection 
of  certain  such  practices  than  the  missionaries  themselves,  but  that 
second  and  third  generation  Christians  who  had  no  direct  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  old  way  of  life  are  able  to  readopt  or  baptise  into  the 
church  cultural  elements  which  are  meaningful  to  the  nation  and 
no  longer,  even  by  association,  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  community.  This  is  surely  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Book  of  the  Revelation  gives  the  promise  that  the  “  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  bring  their  glory  and  honour  ”  into  the  Kingdom,  and 
it  is  when  we  see  the  Church  moulding  the  life  of  Congo  society 
and  adapting  its  worship  and  church  order  to  something  more 
akin  to  the  culture  of  its  peoples :  when  we  see  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  revelation  interpreted  afresh  in  the  light  of  the  natural 
religion  of  the  African  which  is  the  witness  that  God  did  not  fail 
to  give :  then  shall  the  triumphal  day  arrive  for  the  little  flock  to 
whom  God  will  give  the  Kingdom. 
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(3)— THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

One  serious  problem  remains  to  be  considered,  the  problem  of 
Church  and  State. 

(i)  Privilege.  The  terms  on  which  missionary  work  was  begun 
in  the  Congo  were  terms  of  special  privilege.  It  has  been  shown 
that  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  particular  benefited  enormously 
from  State  Aid  and  protection  ;  Protestants  less  so,  until  the  year 
1948,  when  subsidies  for  education  were  made  available  to  them. 
The  fact  that  Protestants  were  in  a  position  of  diminished  privilege 
and  that  their  missionaries  were  mostly  non-Belgian  has  meant  in 
recent  years  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Congolese,  particularly  as  the  demand  for  independence  has 
increased.  On  the  other  hand  Protestant  missions  have  been 
strongly  criticised  by  their  adherents  at  times  for  not  having  done 
more  for  them  in  the  realm  of  education.  Certain  missions  which 
on  conscientious  grounds  refused  to  accept  subsidies  in  1948  have 
even  been  threatened  with  secession  by  their  associated 
churches,  because  of  their  failure  to  provide  better  educational 
facilities.  In  the  cities  for  the  past  ten  years  the  State  has  inter¬ 
vened  directly  in  the  educational  field,  since  it  was  quite  beyond 
the  capacity  of  missions  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  or 
teaching  staff.  Will  the  State  continue  to  subsidise  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  medical  .services  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  Congo 
Republic?  Provided  the  stability  of  the  national  economy  is 
maintained,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  do  othei'wise  at 
this  stage,  since  the  contribution  of  churches  to  these  services  is  so 
great.  But  what  is  possible  is  that  Separatist  movements  like 
Kimbanguism  which  already  has  its  “  personnalite  civile  ”  may  also 
seek  the  establishment  of  schools  subsidised  by  the  State.  However, 
much  we  may  deplore  the  recognition  of  these  “  sects,”  the  removal 
of  the  charge  of  privilege  from  the  relationship  between  the 
Christian  communities  and  the  State  is  all  to  the  good. 

{it)  Establishment.  Both  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
are  established  in  Belgium,  but  the  Belgian  Protestant  Synod  has 
been  extremely  weak  and  dilatory  in  responding  to  the  missionary 
opportunity  in  the  Congo.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
through  the  years  to  relate  the  Protestant  community  in  Congo 
to  the  Synod,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  in  receipt  of  State  Aid  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  strengthened  the  resistance  of  missions  to 
any  such  suggestion.  Nevertheless  for  the  State  schools  in  Congo 
the  Belgian  Synod  became  the  recognised  agency  a  year  or  two 
ago  through  which  appointments  of  “  full-time  teachers  of  the 
Protestant  faith  in  official  schools  ”  were  made.  Some  churches 
in  Congo  may  look  to  the  government  for  financial  aid  for  their 
church  work,  particularly  for  the  payment  of  pastors :  e.g.  the 
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meeting  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  Lower  River  Regional 
Conference  requested  that  this  should  be  examined.  The  reasons 
for  this  move  are  not  hard  to  find  and  may  be  stated  thus  : 

1.  The  present  State  Aid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  The  relative  jjoverty  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  Church  as  part  of  the  Welfare 
State. 

It  is  a  tempting  vision  for  the  Congolese  Church — ^but  it  Is  strongly 
to  be  hoped  that  churches  will  set  themselves  against  such  an 
involvement  so  that  their  monitory  function  vis-i-vis  the  State 
may  not  be  jeopardised. 

[Hi)  The  Dual  Citizenship.  Christians  arc  citizens  of  this  world  : 
but  they  also  have  a  citizenship  which  is  in  heaven  :  and  this  dual 
citizenship  inevitably  brings  its  tensions.  'Phe  Congo  Church, 
learned  to  some  degree  in  the  problems  raised  by  the  im|)act  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  on  tribal  society,  has  now  to  ap|)ly  its  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  problems  of  church  and  .state,  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  concern  of  the  missions.  The  history  of  missionary  work 
in  the  Congo  records  many  instances  of  men  and  women  who  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  who  have  endured 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  Him  in  whom  they  had  believed.  The 
future  at  present  is  uncertain,  but  of  this  we  may  be  confident — 
the  Church  for  all  her  weaknc.sses  is  firmly  planted  in  Congo  soil, 
and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Clifford  Parsons 
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The  Academic  Re-dlscovery  of 
Apocalyptic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century 

{concluded) 

JOSEPH  MEDE 

JOSEPH  MEDE  is  the  third  figure  to  he  considered  in  this 
study  of  the  academic  re-discovery  of  the  literalist  ajX)ca!ypse 
in  the  early  17th  century.  Born  in  1586,  Mede  went  to  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  remained  there  as 
a  fellow  of  the  college  until  his  death  in  1638.'  Mede’s  learning 
was  not  confined  to  theology  :  logic  and  jjhilosophy,  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  philology,  astrology  and 
Egyptology  all  came  within  his  encyclopaedic  range.  Devoid  of 
ambition,  the  studies  in  which  he  immersed  him.sclf  gained  him 
an  international  fame  he  had  not  consciously  sought.^  Mede  was 
no  rigid  t'cclesiastical  i)artisan,  and  the  breadth  of  his  Anglican 
churchmanship  included  opposition  to  Puritan  liturgical  austerity 
and  schemes  of  Presbyterian  |x>lity,  the  acceptance  of  the  notion 
of  the  Papacy  as  the  Anti-Christ,  the  curious  admission  that  Rome 
nevertheless  taught  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hnally  sympathy  for  Dury’s  dreams  of  Church  unity. 

Mede’s  reputation  as  a  theologian  particularly  derived  from  his 
contribution  to  biblical  apocalyptic  studies,  which  he  revolu¬ 
tionised.  The  fact  of  this  achievement  and  the  nature  of  his 
millenary  exegesis  fonned  an  essential  element  of  the  background 
to  the  rise  of  popular  millenary  feeling  in  England  in  the  mid-17th 
century. 

Mctle’s  enunciation  of  a  novel  method  of  interpreting  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse  led  him  to  conclusions  about  its  meaning 
no  less  startling;  this  was  his  dual  achievement.  His  method  of 
interpretation  was  contained  in  his  Claim  Apocalyptica  (1627), 
which  was  not  a  commentary  but  a  key  or  method  of  arrangement, 
in  which  Mede  demonstrated  that  the  order  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecies  could  be  determined  from  internal  evidence,  without 
previous  reference  to  the  external  evidence  of  historial  events.’ 
Mede  held  that  the  latter  could  be  applied  to  the  Apocalypse  only 
according  to  the  sequence  of  prophecies  contained  therein,  instead 
of  the  hitherto  usual  method  of  arranging  the  prophecies  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  most  likely  coincidence  with  historical  events. 
Contemporaries  and  later  commentators  alike  recognised  Mede’s 
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achievement  as  the  founder  of  modern  apocalyptic  studies.^  For 
our  purposes  this  “  technical  ”  theological  achievement  w^as  import¬ 
ant  for  three  reasons :  it  established  Mode’s  reputation  in  this 
field  and  created  a  ready  public  for  his  further  apocalyptic  works; 
it  set  forth  a  method  which  others,  including  the  less  learned  and 
discriminating,  could  apply  for  themselves;  and  Mede’s  own  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  method  led  to  his  re-assertion  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  millennium. 

The  latter  was  mainly  promulgated  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  (1632),  which  sets  out  his  scheme  of  Church  history 
and  its  culmination  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Saints  on  earth,  but  his  other  works  also  discussed  it. 

Mede  regarded  the  visions  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic 
record  of  the  destiny  of  the  Church,  most  of  which  had  already 
been  fulfilled.  For  him  the  Papal  power  and  Catholic  Church 
were  the  continuation  of  that  Roman  Anti-Christ  first  manifest 
in  imperial  Rome,  which  oppressed  the  true  Church  but  would 
be  overthrown  for  ever  with  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
Saints.  From  his  reading  of  Scripture  and  observation  of  the 
troubled  political  world  of  the  1620s  and  1630s,  Mede  concluded 
he  was  witnessing  that  final  age  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  cataclys¬ 
mic  pre-millenial  events  foretold  in  those  Apocalyptic  visions  as 
yet  unaccounted  for.  These  events  he  believed  would  occur  within 
less  than  a  century.  The  current  generation  was  seeing  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Fourth  Vial  upon  the  Sun,  which  he  interpreted  as  the 
separation  and  deliverance  of  the  German  Empire  from  the  House 
of  Austria,  by  a  semi-messianic  conqueror  who  would  lead  the 
attack  against  the  Romish  Anti-Christ.  Mede  saw  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  :n  this  role :  “  And  behold  .  .  .  there  is  now 
at  length  come  from  the  North  God’s  revenger  of  wrongs,  to 
succour  afflicted  and  distressed  Germany;  a  godly  King,  happy, 
and  wh’ch  way  soever  he  cometh,  a  conqueror,  whose  prosperous 
progress  is  more  speedy  than  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  Is  this  not  he 
whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  destinated  to  execute  the  work  of 
this  Phial?”*  Gustavus’  death  in  1632  showed  he  was  not  the 
expected  deliverer,  but  Mede’s  general  contention  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  falsified,  since  he  had  only  prophesied  a  reduction  of  Rome’s 
power  at  this  stage,  its  complete  downfall  being  subsequent  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Biblical  chronology,  especially  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
informed  Mede  these  events  would  be  completed  and  the 
Millennium  set  up  by  a  certain  year  between  1625  and  1716;® 
reverence  for  the  subject  forbad  any  closer  calculations ! 

Mede  was  very  cautious  about  pronouncing  upon  the  nature 
of  this  imminent  millenary  state,^  for  he  was  fully  aware  that  the 
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doctrine  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  the  Saints  on  earth  a 
thousand  years  was  a  highly  unorthodox  one.  Conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  and  its  dangerous  associations, 
Mede  concluded  that  a  detailed  description  of  the  millennial  state 
was  impossible;  yet  the  broad  truth  of  a  literal  millennium  he 
found  himself  forced  to  uphold — 'for  four  reasons.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  exegetical  method  to  the  relevant  Scriptures  permitted 
no  other  conclusion;  the  notion  was  confirmed  by  other  Scriptures; 
it  was  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  immediately  post-Apostolic  Church ; 
Christ  and  Peter  had  never  denied  the  millenary  understanding  of 
the  Judgement  Day  common  in  their  time.®  These  two  latter 
considerations  were  especially  attractive  to  all  Puritan  radical 
elements  wishing  to  return  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  early 
Church.  Apart  from  outlining  the  destruction  to  come  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  declaring  that  the  millennial  Kingdom 
would  be  a  time  of  renewal  and  restoration  in  the  earth,®  Mede 
gave  no  details  of  the  future.  Yet  he  certainly  created  wide¬ 
spread  interest,  enthusiasm  and  controversy  among  his  wide  circle 
of  correspondents,  and,  later,  his  reading  public.  Among  the  latter 
were  not  to  be  lacking  those  who  would  supply  the  details  of  the 
millennial  state,  and  do  so  in  terms  of  political  and  social  radicalism. 

The  range  of  Mede’s  contacts  was  wide  and  his  correspondence 
voluminous.  Those  with  whom  he  maintained  contact  between 
1628  and  1638,  and  who  displayed  interest  in  apocalyptic  exegesis, 
included  Archbishop  Ussher;  Dr.  William  Twisse,  chaplain  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  and  later  curate  of  Newbury;  Samuel  Hartlib 
and  John  Dury;  the  Calvinist  theologian  Dr.  William  Ames;  Sir 
William  Boswell,  the  resident  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague; 
Thomas  Hayne,  and  many  others  in  England  and  in  continental 
Protestant  circles.  Among  these  men  circulated  not  only  Mede’s 
writings  and  unpublished  manuscripts,  but  also  a  wide  variety  of 
apocalyptic  exegesis  from  diverse  sources.  Ussher  praised  Mede’s 
original  contribution  in  this  field,  and  Twisse  in  1629  declared 
that  Mede  was  being  used  of  God  to  revive  the  notion  of  the 
earthly  millennium  of  the  Saints  in  a  more  seasonable  time, 
when  Anti-Christ’s  kingdom  should  draw  near  to  an  end,”  while 
in  1642  Twisse  re-affirmed  that  Mede  was  the  one  person  most 
responsible  for  the  contemporary  advances  in  apocalyptic  under¬ 
standing.*®  Undoubtedly  Mede  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
apocalyptic  studies,  and  for  many  re-establish^  the  validity  of  a 
millenary  exegesis. 

Joseph  Mede’s  influence  certainly  did  not  cease  at  his  death 
in  1638;  indeed,  not  until  after  then  did  any  of  his  works  appear 
in  Englbh.  The  years  1641-43  saw  the  publication  of  his  major 
works,  and  several  further  editions  appeared  in  subsequent  years. 
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The  Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times  (1641)  dealt  with  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  Romanism  and  contained  some  of  Mede’s  chronological 
predictions  about  the  advent  of  the  millennium;  it  was  highly 
commended  by  that  moderate  Presbyterian,  Stephen  Marshall.*' 
A  Paraphrase  and  Exposition,  of  the  Prophecy  of  St.  Peter, 
concerning  the  day  of  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  (1M2)  and  Daniel’s 
Weeks  (1643)  were  two  of  Mede’s  other  works  of  prophetic  exegesis 
that  appeared  for  the  general  public,  but  the  most  important  were 
the  English  translations,  by  Richard  More,  of  Clavis  Apocalyptioa 
and  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  (both  1643).  More  came  of 
one  of  the  leading  county  families  in  Shropshire,  and  most 
prominent  for  its  support  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Royalist  county  in  the  Civil  War.  At  his  death  in 
1643  More  was  M.P.  for  Bishop’s  Castle.  Having  read  various 
interpretations  of  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  More  found  Mede’s 
most  sastifactory,  translating  it  into  English  for  his  own  conveni¬ 
ence  and  finally  publishing  it  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends.  It 
is  illuminating  that  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  for  Printing 
and  Publishing  delegated  a  Rev.  Arthur  Jackson  to  read  these 
translations,  in  case  their  millenary  exegesis  might  be  potentially 
socially  dangerous.  Jackson  reported  that  although  Mede’s 
millenary  notions  were  unusual,  “  the  printing  of  it  will  not  be 
perillous,”  but  would  afford  spiritual  blessing  to  many. 

The  parliamentary  organs  of  censorship  had  decided  Mede’s 
millenarism  would  not  be  socially  dangerous,  and  in  terms  of 
explicit  and  direct  influence,  they  were  almost  certainly  correct. 
Mede,  Twisse  and  their  associates  in  this  field  of  biblical  studies 
had  always  stressed  that  the  millennial  kingdom  should  never  be 
regarded  as  one  of  carnal  delights,  a  heresy  which  could  be  used 
to  justify  moral  anarchism  and  social  upheaval,  which  neither 
Mede  nor  any  of  his  group  had  the  slightest  intention  of  encour¬ 
aging  icr  countenancing.  Mede  said  to  a  friend  ;  “  beware  of 
gross  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  Epicurean  happiness  misbeseeming 
the  Spiritual  purity  of  Saints,”*^  and  he  granted  that  the  chiliasm 
of  the  early  Church,  though  substantially  correct,  had  been 
“deformed  with  many  erroneous  misconceits  and  idle,  yet  some 
not  tolerable,  fancies.”*^  It  was  generally  acknowledged  by  sup¬ 
porters  and  critics  alike  of  the  millenary  position,  not  only  that  it 
was  contrary  to  orthodox  theology  as  understood  for  many 
centuries,  but  that  also  that  it  was  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  had 
been  used  in  the  past,  and  could  be  employed  again  unless  great 
care  were  exercised,  for  revolutionary  and  anarchic  purposes. 
Hence  Mede’s  moderation  when  advancing  the  millenary  idea  even 
as  a  form  of  interpretation,  the  extreme  caution  of  Mede  and  his 
associates  about  applying  it  in  detailed  terms,  and  their  limitation 
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of  the  latter  to  such  issues  as  the  outcome  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  missionary  work  among  the 
Red  Indians.  Of  itself,  the  prophetic  exegesis  of  Mede  neither 
preached  nor  directly  inspired  that  social  radicalism  with  which 
all  contemporary  commentators  agreed  millenarism  could  so  easily 
be  associated. 

The  extent  to  which  Mede’s  works  had  an  indirect  influence  in 
this  connection  can  only  be  guessed  at :  radical  preachers  may 
have  read  him,  and  other  holders  of  Fifth-Monarchist  ideas  than 
Thomas  Goodwin,'^  the  leading  Congregationalist,  may  have  had 
their  thoughts  turned  to  millenary  exegesis  by  Mede,  and  not 
acknowledged  the  fact  in  their  writings — if  they  wrote  at  all.  It 
is  very  likely  that  Mede’s  works  were  very  widely  read  after  his 
death — Hayne  ranked  him  along  with  Brightman  and  Alsted, 
Archer  and  Knollys,  as  being  among  the  leading  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  exponents  of  the  millenary  position.** 

Joseph  Mede  of  Cambridge  completed  the  academic  re-discovery 
of  aix)calyptic  ideas  that  had  begun  in  Elizabeth  I’s  reign  with  the 
thought  of  Thomas  Brightman  and  been  taken  a  stage  further  in 
the  writings  of  Alsted.  Mede’s  use  of  a  novel  method  of  exegesis 
of  the  Apocalypse  led  him  to  re-discover  the  notion  of  the  literal 
millennium  of  the  Saints  on  earth.  This  became  more  and  more 
an  academically  acceptable  and  socially  respectable  concept. 
Mede’s  biblical  chronology  made  him  regard  his  own  Hth  century 
as  the  final  age  of  the  world,  an  analysis  seemingly  borne  out  by 
the  turbulent  politics  of  England  and  Europe  alike.  In  the  1630s 
Mede’s  ideas  aroused  considerable  interest  among  his  associates 
and  correspondents.  In  the  1640s  their  wider  availability  in 
English  for  the  general  public  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
rising  atmosphere  of  millenary  feeling  in  England. 

CONCLUSION 

The  academic  re-discovery  of  apocalyptic  ideas  was  an  important 
aspect  of  the  religious  mentality  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  mid- 17th  century  years  in  which  the  Baptists  first  emerged  as 
a  distinctive  element  among  the  organised  religious  forces  in 
England.  Too  great  a  preoccupation  with  notions  of  a  literal 
millenary  paradise  was  feared  as  socially  subversive  by  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  time,  and  the  spread  of  millenary  ideas  was  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  Baptists  of  the  1640s  because  they  were,  quite 
wrongly,  regarded  as  responsible  for  their  dissemination.  The  Short 
History  of  the  Anabaptists  of  High  and  Low  Germany  (1642)  was 
typical  of  much  literature  which  used  the  activities  of  the  16th 
century  Anabaptists  of  Munster  to  condemn  the  17th  century 
English  Baptists  as  dangerous  millenary  heretics  and  social  revolu- 
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tionaries.  Although  in  the  1640s  and  1650s  a  number  of  Baptists 
were  attracted  by  millenary  notions  once  they  had  become 
generally  prevalent,  (see  my  article  “  The  Shattered  Baptists,” 
Baptist  Times,  May  28th,  1959),  a  study  of  the  emergence  of  these 
ideas  reveals  that  it  was  not  in  the  6rst  instance  a  product  of  the 
sectarian  movements.  The  Baptists,  like  the  other  Independents 
of  the  time,  were  influenced  by  an  apocalyptic  atmosphere  created 
— or  at  least  re-discovered — by  academics. 

NOTES 

*  For  Mede’s  life,  see :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  B.  Brook : 
Lives  of  the  Puritans  (1813),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  429-34;  D.  Neal:  History  of  the 
Puritans  (1822),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  310f. ;  J.  llunt:  Religious  Thought  in  England 
(1870),  Vol.  I,  pp.  167f. ;  J.  Worthington:  Works  of  Joseph  Mede  (1672  ed.), 
p.  i-xlv;  Rev.  A.  Jenour:  Rationale  Apocalypticum  (1852),  p.  320,  note. 

2  Among  those  who  praised  his  achievements  were  Pastor  Paul  Testard 
in  France,  Ludovic  de  Dieu  and  Dr.  Antony  Walacus  of  Leyden,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ussher  in  Ireland. 

^  Jenour.  supra,  pp.  401-8. 

“•e.g.,  Worthington:  Works,  General  Preface;  note  on  Mcde  in  Darling, 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica. 

*  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  II,  p.  117. 

*  The  Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times,  pp.  658-62. 

7  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  II,  pp.  121f. 

S/6W.,  p.  121-2,  134-5. 

9  A  Paraphrase  and  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  St.  Peter  (1653  ed.), 
pp.  26-7. 

*®See  Twisse’s  Preface  to  More’s  translation  of  Clavis  Apocalyptica. 

**  See  Preface. 

*2  Worthington  :  Works,  III,  pp.  603-5. 

‘3  Ibid.,  V,  p.  923. 

14  Goodwin  acknowledged  Mede  as  the  source  for  some  of  his  millenary 
ideas  in  his  The  Great  Interest  of  States  and  Kingdoms  (1646),  pp.  23,  37. 
For  Mede’s  acceptance  of  the  Fifth  Monarchist  scheme  of  history,  see  The 
Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times,  pp.  654-5. 

1*  Thomas  Hayne,  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth  (1645),  pp.  47,  54,  77, 80. 
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We  imagine  that  readers  will  know  that  1%1  sees  the  bicen¬ 
tenary  of  William  Carey’s  birth.  Will  members  please  note  that 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  is  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  May  1st,  in  the  Institute  Hall  of  the  Westminster  Chapel 
with  tea  at  4.30  p.m.  and  business  at  5.0  p.m.  We  shall  hear  an 
address  by  the  Rev.  Brynmor  F.  Price,  m.a.,  b.d.  on  “Carey  and 
Serampore — ^Then  and  Now.”  Mr.  Price  speaks  from  10  years 
experience  of  Serampore  and  we  are  sure  he  will  have  much  of 
great  interest  to  say.  Members  are  permitted  to  bring  friends  to 
tea  and  the  meeting. 


In  the  Study 

So  many  studies  of  Bultmann  and  liis  programme  of 
dcmythologizing  have  appeared  in  recent  years  tliat  many 
must  be  hard  put  to  it  to  decide  how  adequately  to  familiarise 
themselves  will;  the  controversy  and  the  real  issues  without  the 
expenditure  of  more  time  and  money  than  they  can  realistically 
afford.  It  is  therefore  with  unreserved  thankfulness  that  I  note 
the  appearance  of  a  substantial  volume'  which,  while  grappling 
with  ail  the  basic  problems,  may  yet,  by  reason  of  clarity  and 
readability,  be  confidently  conimeiukxl  to  the  student  whose  back¬ 
ground  of  relevant  understanding  is  minimal.  Five  years  ago  Dr. 
Macquarrie  gave  us  a  study  in  this  general  field  which  rumour 
reported  the  author  himself  considered  to  be  a  little  premature. 
However  that  may  be,  his  second  thoughts  and  further  thoughts 
have  been  worth  waiting  for,  and  the  net  result  must  enhance 
an  already  considerable  reputation. 

Are  there  limits  that  must  be  set  to  the  demythologizing 
process?  Bultmann  evidently  thinks  there  are.  He  will  walk 
the  road  of  existential  analysis  to  a  certain  point,  but  then  halts 
to  plant  in  his  path  and  ours  an  immovable  kerygmatic  boulder. 
At  the  boundary  of  human  possibilities  he  sets  an  act  of  God. 
This  is  paradox;  but  is  it  contradiction?  At  least  it  is  a  procedure 
that  opens  him  to  attack  from  two  sides — from  a  Barth  who  will 
convict  him  of  the  destruction  of  an  objective  atonement  accom¬ 
plished  apart  from  man,  and  from  a  Buri  who  will  demand  that 
he  finish  his  task  and  dekerygmatize  as  well.  It  seems  that  the 
Bultmannic  position  will  satisfy  no  one.  The  Roman  theologian 
will  side  with  Barth,  and  the  philosophical  existentialist  with  Buri. 

Happily  there  are  other  interested  parties  to  be  considered.  There 
arc  the  biblical  writers.  There  is  also  modern  man.  Bultmann  is 
passionately  concerned  with  both.  He  wishes  to  bring  them 
together.  His  concern  is  in  the  broadest  sense  evangelistic.  Exist¬ 
ential  analysis  may  provide  a  valid  and  valuable  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptural  Gospel  and  a  meaningful  point  of 
entry  into  the  modern  predicament.  Certainly  there  are  obscuri¬ 
ties  and  ambiguities  in  Bultmann’s  thought,  or  at  least  in  his 
expression  of  it.  But  the  verdict  of  careful  examination  must  be 
that  he  is  still  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  that  the  biblical 
Gospel  is  still  in  his  hands.  Where  he  fails  us  is  in  his 
estimate  of  modern  man  and  the  extent  to  which  we  may  righdy 
go  to  meet  him.  In  so  far  as  he  reinterprets  the  Gospel  with 

*  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing,  by  J.  Macquarrie.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd. 
25/-.  1960. 
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regard  to  the  modern  world-picture  we  should  be  wholeheartedly 
with  him.  In  so  far  as  he  may  verge  on  the  distortion  of  the 
Gospel  by  abasing  himself  before  the  modern  self-understanding 
we  should  recall  him  to  his  own  essential  roots.  It  is  this  menac¬ 
ing  possibility  that  often  makes  the  rightful  paradox  in  his  thinking 
and  presentation  appear  as  damaging  logical  contradiction. 

Such  is  Dr.  Macquarrie’s  verdict.  He  arrives  at  it  by  way  of 
illuminating  discussion  of  Bultmann’s  thought  and  Bultmann’s 
critics.  It  is  a  sane  and  sympathetic  assessment;  and  it  may  well 
be  right.  In  any  event  it  will  surely  contribute  to  a  more  appre¬ 
ciative  understanding  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  New  Testament  scholars. 

But  New  Testament  scholarship  has  a  wide  range  of 
pre-occupation;  and  the  patient  examination  of  Gospel  material 
still  provides  opportunities  for  fresh  and  deeper  understanding.  So 
far  as  the  third  evangelist  is  concerned,  the  portrait  of  Luke  the 
historian  is  increasingly  being  overlaid  by  the  picture  of  Luke 
the  theologian.  We  may  not  simply  dismiss  this  process  in  terms 
of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  brushes  are  being  wielded  not 
only  with  vigour  but  with  discernment.  Herein  is  to  be  found 
something  of  the  importance  of  the  translation  of  some  notable 
studies  in  Lukan  theology.^ 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  essays  rather  than  a  systematic 
investigation.  It  seeks  to  probe  St.  Luke’s  mind  and  reveal  some 
of  his  significant  theological  ideas  and  emphases.  Dr.  Conzelmann 
passes  under  review  geographical  elements  in  the  Gospel, 
eschatology,  redemptive  history,  christology,  and  the  appropriation 
of  salvation.  He  is  seldom  far  from  the  text.  Significant  detailed 
appraisal  of  his  judgments  could  be  provided  only  by  a  scholar 
willing  to  rework  the  enormous  mass  of  material  pressed  into 
service.  Nevertheless,  some  general  observations  may  be  ventured. 

I  must  confess  that  I  found  the  later  pages  of  the  book  the  least 
convincing.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  flagging  zeal,  but  partly 
also  to  a  certain  incoherence  of  presentation  that  seems  inseparable 
from  collected  studies  of  this  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
surely  indisputable  that  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
structure  of  the  third  Gospel,  upon  the  reflective  use  of  traditional 
kerygmatic  material,  upon  the  determinative  theological  impact  of 
a  delayed  Parousia,  upon  the  Lukan  answer  to  the  first  century 
situation  in  terms  of  the  stages  of  redemptive  history.  Would  it 
be  wholly  misleading  to  assert  that  it  was  St.  Luke  who  struck  the 
decisive  blow  against  apocalyptic  eschatology,  and  thus  laid  the 
ground-plan  for  the  Apostles’  Creed? 

2  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  by  H.  Conzelmann.  Faber  &  Faber.  30/-. 
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Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  a  generation  that  rightly  insists 
upon  the  unity  of  Holy  Scripture  will  yet  need  to  understand  and 
plot  that  unity  in  richer  and  more  complex  terms.  This  will 
necessarily  involve  a  fuller  appreciation  of  diverse  theological 
presuppositions  and  perspectives.  It  is  just  here  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  can  make  a  lasting  contribution. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Dr.  Relton  gave  us  A  Study  in 
Christology.  Now,  in  retirement,  he  has  gathered  together  and 
made  more  readily  available  past  essays  in  the  field  of  doctrine.^ 
He  has  no  material  change  of  mind  to  record,  and  is  therefore 
content  that  the  words  of  yesterday  should  speak  to  today.  This 
is  a  bold  stand  for  any  man  to  take.  There  must  inevitably  be 
argument  about  its  justification. 

For  the  plain  fact  is  that  this  sort  of  collection  invites  the  twin 
charges  of  incoherence  and  irrelevance.  As  to  the  first,  some 
convincing  defence  can  here  be  advanced,  in  that  a  certain  unity 
is  imparted  through  concentration  of  interest  and  attention  upon 
christology  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  sacramentalism  on  the  other.  As  to 
the  second,  acquittal  is  less  sure.  It  is  refreshing  to  be  indirectly 
reminded  that  not  every  work  of  merit  and  value  was  written  since 
1945,  that  there  is  so  much  of  theological  worth  and  significance 
stemming  from  the  early  part  of  the  century,  though  so  rarely 
quoted  and  so  seldom  read  today.  Yet  what  is  lacking  is  the 
immediacy  and  appeal  of  the  theological  word  that  speaks  from 
and  to  the  contemporary  situation.  The  philosophical  climate  has 
changed;  and  if  the  basic  problems  are  the  same,  the  points  of 
impact  have  shifted.  A  call  to  contend  for  the  transcendence  of 
God  against  over-emphasis  upon  his  immanence  sounds  faintly,  as 
if  from  another  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  final  balance  is  a  credit  one.  For  we  are 
keenly  aware  today  of  the  central  importance  of  christology,  and  it 
is  just  here  that  Dr.  Relton  has  his  most  powerful  worf  to  say. 
The  essential  issues  that  confronted  Ghalcedon,  that  divid^ 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  are  with  us  still.  We  may  break  with 
tradition  if  we  will,  but  we  had  best  understand  it  before  we  take 
such  a  step.  Many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  orthodoxy 
would  in  fact  find  themselves  to  be  in  the  camp  of  Apollinaris, 
or  Nestorius,  or  Eutyches.  Others  who  decry  the  historical  form¬ 
ulations  might  discover  on  closer  examination  that  in  their  different 
terms  they  did  but  echo  them.  This  is  a  book  that  should  both 
to  see  with  crystal  clarity  precisely  what  it  was  that  the  great 
Fathers  were  trying  to  say  and  to  proclaim. 

3  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine,  by  H.  M.  Relton.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Ltd.  21/-.  1960. 
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But  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  did  not  mark  a  terminus.  It 
set  the  limits  within  which  the  truth  was  to  be  found.  For  the 
further  explication  of  that  truth  the  Church  has  turned  to  Leonitius 
of  Byzantium  and  his  exposition  of  enhypostasia.  It  is  this  concep¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Relton  has  always  defended,  and  it  is  its  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  for  our  day  and  age  that  he  demands.  He  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  what  was  at  stake  and  what  is  at  stake.  Whether  we 
reach  his  conclusions  or  not,  we  can  trust  him  to  be  a  sure  guide 
along  the  way.  Perhaps  the  crucial  questions  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  are  two.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  truly  and  fully  human 
person?  Was  it  precisely  our  empirical  humanity  that  the  Son  . 
assumed?  If  these  are  complex  problems,  yet  they  cannot  be 
ignored.  For,  in  the  end,  our  christological  understanding  must  ; 
govern  the  whole  range  of  Christian  belief. 

This  truth  finds  illustration  in  the  interesting  study  in 
sacramental  theology  that  Dr.  Relton  provides.  He  works  out  the  i 
familiar  but  still  significant  correspondences  that  obtain  between  ! 
christological  heresies  and  eucharistic  understandings.  The  result 
is  a  presentation  of  fundamental  cleavages  of  thought  and  inter¬ 
pretation  which  may  fruitfully  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  are 
eager  to  gain  the  most  from  the  recent  translation  of  a  work  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper*  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Swedish 
theologian. 

Gustaf  Aulen  is  specially  concerned  with  the  problems  of  I 

sacrifice  and  real  presence  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  euch-  ' 

aristic  rite.  His  work  is  biblically  based,  historically  buttressed, 
and  ecumenically  orientated.  He  begins  with  an  examination  of 
emergent  thought  within  the  ecumenical  movement,  from 
Edinburgh  1937  to  Lund  1952,  but  is  careful  to  fill  out  this  dis¬ 
cussion  by  reference  to  important  independent  Roman  and 
Anglican  contributions.  Though  most  of  this  will  be  famliar 
ground  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  modern  debate,  yet 
it  is  extremely  valuable  to  be  so  forcefully  reminded  of  the  shift 
of  interest  and  attention  from  real  presence  to  sacrifice  that  has 
taken  place,  and  of  the  unsolved  issues  thus  left  behind.  The 
treatment  of  Reformed  thinking  that  follows  is  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  Luther  and  the  theology  that  stems  from  him.  It 
merits  high  praise  for  its  concentration  upon  the  Treatise  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  1519,  w’hich  gives  us  the  thinking  of  the  i 
great  Reformer  before  polemical  considerations  weighted  and  dis¬ 
torted  emphasis  and  interpretation,  for  its  careful  and  acute  i. 

evaluation  of  the  sacrificial  motif  in  Luther’s  understanding,  and 
for  its  devastating  if  indirect  attack  upon  the  still  prevalent  idea 
that  the  Lutheran  watchword  was  consubstantiation. 

*  Eucharist  and  Sacrifice,  by  G.  Aulen.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  18/-.  1960. 
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From  these  limited  historical  enquiries  certain  questions  emer^ 
with  regard  to  sacrifice  and  real  presence  which  may  rightly  and 
necessarily  be  brought  to  Scripture  and  pxjsed  for  biblical  answer. 
Dr.  Aulen’s  touch  at  this  point  is  delicate  and  perceptive.  He  does 
not  bring  his  conclusions  with  him,  and  he  knows  how  to  draw 
the  lines  between  christology  and  eucharistic  theology.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  with  hands  judiciously  laden  that  he  arrives  at  his  final 
chapters,  where  conclusions  are  offered,  clarification  attempted, 
and  construction  essayed.  If  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  we  are 
at  an  ecumenical  impasse,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  signposting 
some  promising  tracks  along  which  we  may  yet  advance. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  emphasis  in  contemporary  discus¬ 
sion  has  moved  from  real  presence  to  sacrifice,  and  that  basic 
divergences  of  belief  and  understanding  may  well  have  been 
masked  by  the  restatement  of  old  problems  in  ambiguous  new 
language.  Certainly  statements  concerning  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  are  not  renowned  for  clarity  and  precision.  There  is 
need  for  continued  thought  and  study,  which  this  book  will  surely 
stimulate  and  guide.  Perhaps  the  key  question  will  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  eucharistic  offering.  And  perhaps  the  beginnings 
of  the  answer  will  be  revealed  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  locate 
the  essential  offering  not  in  Offertory  Procession  but  within  the 
Eucharistic  Prayer  itself. 

The  desire  for  unified  pattern  is  deep-rooted  in  the  questing 
mind  of  man.  The  theologian  cannot  rest  content  with  the 
ordering  of  his  own  thinking,  but  remains  dissatisfied  until  the 
scattered  thoughts  of  his  fellow  have  also  been  pressed  into  syn¬ 
thesis.  And  just  here  lies  one  of  the  tantalising  problems  that 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  by  his  untimely  death,  bequeathed  to  the 
Christian  world.  Professor  Godsey  has  bravely  faced  the  task.* 
Since  he,  like  his  hero,  shares  the  preoccupations  and  emphases  of 
the  modern  theological  scene,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  golden 
key  turns  out  to  be  christological.  Inevitably  argument  falls  short 
of  complete  demonstration.  But  the  verdict  may  well  be  true. 

The  writings  of  the  German  theologian  are  distributed  within 
three  periods,  distinguished  in  terms  of  “  foundation,”  “  applica¬ 
tion,”  and  “fragmentation.”  The  years  1927-31  saw  the 
appearance  of  Sanctorum  Communio  and  Act  and  Being,  and 
witnessed  an  overriding  concern  with  Christ-in-the-Church.  1932-39 
is  marked  by  a  shift  from  systematic  theology  to  biblical  exposition, 
by  a  new  emphasis  against  the  background  of  the  Hitler  regime 
upon  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  Church,  by  the  production 
of  Creation  and  Fall,  The  Cost  of  Discipleship,  Temptation,  Life 

*  The  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  by  J.  D.  Godsey.  S.C.M.  Press, 
Ltd.  25/..  1960. 
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Together,  1940-45  betrays  a  tremendous  concentration  upon  Christ 
as  Lord  of  the  world,  and  gave  us  the  fragmentary  Ethics,  and 
the  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison.  All  this  diverse  material  is 
worked  through  and  summarised  by  Professor  Godsey;  and  an 
evaluation  of  his  stimulating  theology  is  offered  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  about  this  expository  study  is 
that  it  sets  before  us,  so  far  as  the  possibilities  allow,  the  complete 
Bonhoeffer.  Contemporary  interest  and  attention  has  naturally 
been  focussed  upon  the  final  phase  of  his  theological  reflection. 
But  the  longer  and  wider  view  is  needed  if  misinterpretation  is 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  know  where  the  young 
martyr  was  heading.  If  we  ignore  the  points  from  which  he  came 
we  shall  needlessly  complicate  our  remaining  problems. 

But  still  the  fascinating  obscurities  abide.  If  only  the  Ethics 
had  been  completed !  If  only  the  book  projected  in  the  prison 
cell  could  have  been  written !  Even  so  we  have  enough  to  set 
the  mind  thinking  significant  thoughts  about  God  and  the  world 
which  could,  in  due  time,  foster  creative  ways  of  Christian 
obedience.  Professor  Godsey  is  a  reliable  guide,  and  is  fortunately 
not  an  uncritical  recorder.  He  knows  that  Bonhoeffer  did  not 
get  the  existentialists,  the  psychiatrists,  and  Karl  Barth  quite  right 
— and  he  tells  us  so.  He  also  affirms  the  true  significance  of  what 
is  certainly  a  theology  for  our  times. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  warning  must  be  added.  The  publishers 
have  included  this  book  in  their  “  Preachers’  Library.”  That  was 
either  a  very  lazy  or  a  very  discerning  decision.  Clearly  this  is 
theology  to  be  preached.  It  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  proclama¬ 
tion  and  pastoral  travail,  fashioned  amid  the  turmoil  of  this 
turbulent  era.  But  the  preacher  had  best  make  sure  that  he  has 
some  essential  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  Bonhoeffer  was 
really  seeking,  before  he  takes  this  out  of  his  study.  And  if  he 
starts  haranguing  his  congregation  about  religionless  Christianity 
and  worldliness,  he  will  court  disaster.  This  is  heady  wine — a 
seductive  brew.  Yet  it  may  become  the  water  of  life. 

Let  the  preacher  however  take  heart.  Deeply  theological  studies 
of  preaching  are  few  and  far  between,  and  even  the  books  and 
lectures  that  show  awareness  of  profounder  issues  than  those  of 
method  and  technique  seldom  range  sufficiently  widely  or  lay  the 
foundations  at  an  adequate  level.  It  may  be  that  in  this  con¬ 
nection  a  heavy  price  has  been  paid  for  our  specialisation  in 
theological  disciplines,  and  that  the  gulf  that  still  exists  between  the 
systematician  and  the  exegete,  between  the  Old  Testament  scholar 
and  the  New,  has  gravely  hindered  constructive  advance  in  crucial 
areas  that  overlap  our  boundaries.  Certainly  we  shall  be  grateful 
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for  the  translation  of  a  substantial  work*  that  nobly  treats  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word,  presents  a  clear  and  consistent  thesis, 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time  argues  widely,  theologically,  and  at 
depth. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  impress  of  Luther  is  clear  in  almost 
every  chapter;  and  the  whole  book  reflects  indirectly  but  faith¬ 
fully  the  modern  revival  in  Lutheran  studies.  Dr.  Wingren  rightly 
emphasises  that  the  centre  of  the  Gospel  is  not  incarnation  but 
death-resurrection,  and  interestingly  works  throughout  with  the 
theme  of  conflict  and  victory.  Law  and  Gospel  are  expounded  in 
their  inter-relationship  along  lines  which  should  correct  popular 
ideas  of  the  Lutheran  position.  Creation  and  redemption  are 
firmly  tied  together  after  the  manner  of  Irenaeus,  with  the 
inevitable  and  significant  corollary  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  seen 
in  terms  of  making  man  not  “  religious  ”  but  truly  human.  And 
all  the  diversity  of  exposition  and  enquiry  is  unified  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  living  Word  of  God,  proclaimed  between  Pentecost 
and  Parousia  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

There  are  few  sermon  hints  in  this  discussion — though  the 
Christian  Year  comes  under  scrutiny  and  the  preacher’s  use  of 
Scripture  is  realistically  examined.  But  something  far  more 
important  is  oflfered.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  vision  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  herald’s  task,  and  of  its  true  centrality  when  understood 
in  terms  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel.  The  crucial  theological 
themes  are  wrestled  with  tenaciously  and  profoundly,  because  this 
must  be  done  if  the  minister  is  to  understand  his  calling  and  the 
Church  her  destiny.  The  wise  reader  will  sup  slowly  at  this 
table;  for  the  fare  is  rich,  and  some  of  it  may  have  to  be  rejected. 
The  polemic  against  Barth  bears  witness  that  this  book  was 
written  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  therefore  not  all  of  the 
arrows  quite  hit  the  mark  of  1960.  The  understanding  of  Christian 
faith  in  terms  of  conflict  between  God  and  Satan  and  of  the 
Christus  Victor  school  involves  large  assumptions  that  not  all  will 
be  prepared  immediately  to  accept.  The  exposition  of  “body” 
and  “  conscience  ”  in  connection  with  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Gospel  raises  hesitations  for  those  who  are  not  quite  convinced 
that  this  is  the  biblical  emphasis.  But  these  are  cautions  rather 
than  complaints.  For  Dr.  Wingren  has  discharged  his  task 
magnificently.  He  does  not  mention  Phillips  Brooks.  But  I  would 
hope  that  all  his  readers  may  agree  that  “  truth  through 
personality  ”  should  now  be  labelled  “  sunk  without  trace.” 

N.  Clark 


*  The  Living  Word,  by  G.  Wingren.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.  25/-.  1960. 
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Christianity  among  the  Religions,  by  E.  L.  Allen.  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  159  pp.,  18s.). 

This  book  is  clearly  written,  useful,  and  eminently  readable, 
although  it  cannot  be  regarded — as  might  have  been  hoped — as  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  great  debate  which  Dr.  Hendrik 
Kraemer  opened  up  twenty-two  years  ago.  Others  have  taken  up 
Dr.  Kraemer’s  challenge,  though  no  consensus  of  belief  is  in  sight. 
But  Mr.  Allen  virtually  by-passes  the  issues  posed  by  classical 
doctrines  of  Christian  revelation.  Two  quotations  in  which  the 
matter  is  settled  out  of  hand  will  suffice.  “We  have  to  choose 
between  the  two  interpretations  of  Christianity  that  have  been 
current  since  the  beginning,  one  exclusive  and  the  other  inclusive. 
For  the  first,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  confined  to  a  single 
stream  of  history,  that  which  rises  in  Israel.  For  the  second,  what 
is  revealed  in  Israel  and  in  Christ  is  a  dealing  of  God  in  mercy 
with  all  men  at  all  times.  The  crucial  significance  of  Christ  is 
maintained  on  either  view,  but  in  the  second  case  he  is  the  point 
at  which  God  so  discloses  himself  that  it  can  be  seen  that  he  is 
present  at  every  point.  For  myself,  the  inclusive  interpretation  is 
the  only  possible  one.”  (p.  119).  That  “  all  religions  are  false  save 
one’s  own  .  .  .  can  surely  not  now  be  held  by  anyone  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  great  religions  of  the  East  ”  (p.  1 20). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  certain  premises  are  assumed,  whether 
because  others  find  them  as  self-evident  as  does  Mr.  Allen,  or 
because  they  have  their  own  basic  arguments  for  this  approach, 
then  a  well-developed  thesis  emerges  of  great  practical  value  for 
the  actual  task  of  encounter  with  those  for  whom  the  great  non- 
Christian  religions  are  living  and  personal  faiths. 

The  first  seven  chapters  give  a  very  useful  history  of 
Christendom’s  growing  recognition  of  religious  and  ethical  truth 
to  be  found  in  non-Christian  religions.  “  It  was  in  the  13th 
century  that  Western  Christendom  began  to  be  shaken  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  possessed  the  absolute  truth.”  Christians  from 
Europe  came  face  to  face  with  Islam,  then  with  Chinese  civilization, 
and  later  with  Buddhist  and  Hindu  religious  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Allen  gives  a  history  of  ideas,  not  of  those  embodied 
in  these  non-Christian  religions — for  there  is  hardly  a  quotation 
from  Eastern  literature — but  of  those  successively  put  forward  by  a 
long  line  of  great  thinkers  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  centuries, 
as  they  reflected  upon  the  significance  for  Christianity  of  this  fact 
of  truth  discovered  in  other  faiths. 

In  his  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  while  recognising  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  traditions  in  both  hemispheres,  Mr.  Allen  shows  how 
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East  and  West  genuinely  differ  in  the  fundamental  presuppositions 
governing  their  everyday  thought  and  action.  He  then  illustrates, 
from  various  Western  thinkers,  the  four  different  attitudes  which 
may  be  adopted  towards  these  rivals  for  men’s  spiritual  allegiance — 
neutrality,  assimilation,  hostility,  or  understanding. 

The  final  three  chapters  embody  Mr.  Allen’s  constructive 
contribution.  One  by  one  he  considers  five  different  relationships 
between  Christianity  and  the  other  great  non-Christian  religions, 
from  the  standpoint,  not  of  theology,  but  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  “The  finality  of  Christianity  is  not  the  initial  assump¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  While  the  approach  is  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  the 
Christian  allegiance  of  the  writer  is,  as  it  were,  held  in  solution 
throughout.”  Mr.  Allen  follows  Troeltsch  in  pointing  out  “  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  one  has  demonstrated  Christianity  to  be 
absolute  or  superior  when  one  has  assumed  as  much  as  the  outset 
by  taking  a  Christian  standard  as  absolute  or  superior.”  An 
absolute  religion,  he  maintains,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  He 
does,  however,  admit  that  “  the  absolute  is  that  which  claims  me 
personally  here  and  now  .  .  .  this  is  a  matter  of  personal  commit¬ 
ment  arising  out  of  personal  discernment,  and  not  something  that 
can  be  demonstrated.” 

Mr.  Allen  quotes  Professor  Zaehmer  that  “  the  religious  differ, 
not  because  they  give  different  answers  to  the  same  question,  but 
because  they  ask  different  questions,”  and  agrees  with  Professor 
W.  E.  Hocking  that  “  the  religions  may  not  be  dissolved  into 
general  ideas;  their  strength  lies  to  no  small  extent  in  w'hat  marks 
them  off  from  each  other.”  With  Karl  Jaspers  he  therefore  sees 
“  the  will  to  boundless  communication  ”  as  the  one  way  forward. 
“  I  must  regard  my  neighbour’s  truth  as  challenge  and  opportunity. 
In  open  communication  with  him,  I  shall  either  (a)  come  to  hold 
my  truth  more  firmly,  or  (b)  abandon  it  because  I  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  true,  or  (c)  recast  it  in  the  form  of  a  fuller  and  richer 
truth.”  Thus  alone  can  the  Christian  “serve  that  Kingdom  of 
Christ  whose  triumphs  are  only  those  of  truth  and  love.” 

English-Speaking  Missions  in  the  Congo  Independent  State  (1678- 
1908)  by  Ruth  M.  Slade.  (Published  non-commercially  by 
the  Acad^mie  royale  des  Sciences  coloniales,  80a  rue  de 
Livourne,  Bruxelles  5). 

Miss  Slade  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  reprint  this  thesis,  for  which  she  gained  her  Ph.D.  degree  from 
London  University.  It  was  first  published  in  1959.  Tlie  grant¬ 
ing  of  independence  to  this  new  nation,  subsequent  turmoil  and 
uncertainties  regarding  the  future,  and  the  heartfelt  interest  and 
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concern  of  British  Baptists  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo, 
in  no  small  measure  planted  and  nurtured  by  missionaries  of  the 
B.M.S.,  all  make  this  study  of  topical  importance  and  lasting  value. 

During  the  period  1951-1959,  when  the  writer  of  this  review 
served  at  B.'M.S.  headquarters,  Dr.  Slade  was  intellectually  the 
most  brilliant  young  woman  who  came  before  the  Society’s 
Candidate  Board.  Her  offer  of  service,  however,  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  before  she  had  completed  her  training,  as  she  had  come  to 
accept  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Her  thesis,  if  in 
any  way  affected  by  this  change  of  allegiance,  is  improved  rather 
than  impaired;  it  breathes  a  proper  spirit  of  historical  objectivity, 
while  manifesting  an  understanding  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
work.  In  accordance  with  her  limited  subject.  Dr.  Slade  states 
that  her  study  “  attempts  to  estimate  the  contribution  which 
Protestant  missionaries  have  made  to  the  history  of  the 
Congo,  during  the  period  of  the  Congo  Independent  State 
and  the  early  years  of  Belgian  colonial  rule.  ...  In  general. 
Catholic  missionaries  have  only  been  mentioned  when  their  work 
provides  a  parallel  with  that  of  the  Protestant  missions,  or  an 
illuminating  comparison  with  it.” 

J^r.  Slade  is  indeed  a  historian  of  promise.  Her  style  is  limpid 
and  her  narrative  unfaltering.  But  she  is  first  and  foremost  a 
capable  and  conscientious  research  worker.  Her  very  interesting 
introduction,  together  with  a  select  bibliography,  report  the 
materials  through  which  she  worked.  Her  use  of  archival  sources 
was  supplemented  by  extensive  perusal  of  missionary  society 
periodicals;  in  these  she  found  much  of  value,  though  she  is  under 
no  illusion  as  to  their  limitation  for  historical  purposes.  “An 
examination  of  minute-books,  where  these  exist,  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  for  tracing  the  development  of  the  official  policy 
of  the  missionary  societies  towards  the  Congo  reform  campaign; 
especially  in  the  early  years,  little  hint  of  this  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  missionary  periodicals.”  Even  more  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  when  archives  permit  one  to  get  behind  official  minutes! 

No  complete  history  of  the  Congo  Independent  State  has  yet 
been  written.  This  brok  makes  an  important  contribution  to  that 
wider  task.  After  dealing  with  the  early  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Congo  by  the  Portuguese,  the  signal  stimulus 
provided  by  Robert  Arthington,  and  the  opening  of  their  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  by  the  B.M.S.  and  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  Dr. 
Slade  unfolds  the  expansion  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  studies 
the  methods  employed,  and  relates  the  campaigning  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  setdement  of  1908.  The  interaction  of  political 
and  missionary  motives  and  moves  afford  a  fascinating  and 
illuminating  study.  The  author  proceeds  with  sure  step  in  a  field 
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long  obscured  by  polemic.  In  spite  of  the  thesis  title,  in  her  last 
chapter  Dr.  Slade  moves  to  more  recent  years;  her  last  few  pages 
indicate  certain  assessments  of  the  situation  to  date,  although  for 
the  most  part  she  has  left  her  readers  to  make  their  own  appraisal 
of  the  story  presented. 

The  reviewer  would  like  to  raise  two  points.  Dr.  Slade  refers 
to  Dr.  Latourette’s  judgment  that  “  in  the  three  decades  after 
1914  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  Ruanda-Urundi  was  among  the  most  impressive  of  any  in 
Africa,  or  indeed  in  the  world.”  What  factors  essentially  led  to 
this  church  growth?  By  1950  there  were  over  300  African 
ordained  Protestant  pastors,  but  none  of  these  had  had  as  full 
theological  training  as  their  European  counterparts,  whereas  only 
about  200  had  been  raised  to  the  T.oman  Catholic  priesthood,  yet 
these  had  received  training  as  exacting  as  any  in  the  world.  This 
leaves  which  Church  in  a  stronger  position  today? 

Victor  E.  W.  Hayward 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Initiation,  by  R.  E.  O.  White.  (Hodder 

and  Stoughton,  1960,  30s.„  pp.  374  plus  indexes). 

This  book  offers  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  Baptism  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  recent  theology,  and 
the  relevant  literature  available  in  English  is  put  to  good  use.  All 
readers  will  acknowledge  the  smoothness  and  speed  with  which 
the  argument  flows,  and  some  its  irresistibility.  Many  things  in 
the  book  will  immediately  command  the  highest  respect,  such  as 
the  solid  beginning  made  with  the  divine  covenant,  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  wholeness  of  man  and  the  associated  wholeness  of  the 
effects  of  Baptism,  the  reiterated  distinction  between  theology  and 
exegesis,  the  importance  of  catachesis  alongside  Baptism,  and  some 
things  said  in  the  discussion  of  symbol.  The  book  exhibits  acute¬ 
ness  of  argument,  for  example,  in  discussing  “  vicarious  Baptism,”^ 
wide  acquaintance  with  what  paedo-baptists  say  (admittedly  often 
irreconcilably  with  one  another),  good  sense  in  dealing  with  the 
dominical  command  to  baptise,  balance  when  it  talks  of  the  “  two 
impaired  baptisms  ”  that  presently  operate  in  Christendom,  vigour 
in  refutation  (e.g.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Report,  p.  281,  note 
1),  and  at  some  points  boldness  quite  undaunted  by  the  undoubted 
strength  of  the  opposition  (e.g.  p.  101,  note  1). 

The  key  to  the  book  seems  to  lie  in  five  words.  They  are 
apparently  innocent  and  acceptable  enough,  and  they  occur  on 
p.  3 1  :  “  Inwardness  and  individualism  go  together.”  The  author 
uses  them  to  indicate  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  Old 
Testament  thought,  as  the  new  covenant  of  Jeremiah  is  conceived 
and  proclaimed.  The  reader  on  the  other  hand  can  hardly  fail  tO’ 
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see  them  as  indicative  of  a  position  which  dominates  the  entire 
book.  The  thought  in  general  is  that  at  this  point  in  Israel’s 
history  the  decisive  step  is  taken  of  repudiating  the  idea  of 
•covenant  based  on  birth  and  race;  participation  in  the  covenant- 
relationship  is  now  a  moral  and  spiritual  matter;  and  “  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  religious  experience  is  shifted  from  the  nation  to  the 
individual.”  This  replacement  of  nationalism  by  individualism  is 
not  the  only  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  facts.  For  while 
nationalism  and  individualism  are  indeed  opposed  and  perhaps 
irreconcilable,  neither  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  this  single  strand  continues  unbroken  throughout  both  Old 
.and  New  Testaments.  This  people  of  God  is  always  primarily 
constituted  by  God’s  gracious  choice.  It  is  composed  of  the  elect, 
not  of  the  electing.  The  fact  that  inwardness  supplements  out¬ 
wardness  no  more  implies  individual  units  who  must  aggregate 
themselves  to  form  the  people  of  God  than  the  fact  that  each 
person  must  singilatim  be  circumcised  atomises  the  idea  of  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  early  Old  Testament  nationalism  is  regarded 
as  being  simply  displaced  by  individualism,  almost  everything  else 
in  the  book  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unresolved  tensions  are 
discovered  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  personal  decision  becomes  a 
matter  of  primary  importance;  the  people  of  God  becomes  a 
voluntary  association ;  it  is  right  to  talk  of  “  spiritual  qualifications 
for  Baptism,”  of  “  tenns  of  salvation  ”  and  of  faith  paving  the 
way  into  the  Kingdom;  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  infant 
Baptism.  Readers  of  this  journal  will  not  wish  me  to  conceal 
what  I  think  here  :  I  regard  the  virtual  identification  of  inwardness 
and  individualism  in  Jeremiah’s  revision  of  the  covenant  idea  as 
not  the  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  but  as  an  error  of  fact. 

So  we  come  to  infant  Baptism — and  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
see  an  early  end  to  disagreement  about  its  legitimacy.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  last  word  the  book  has  to  offer  on  the  subject  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  H.  Wheeler  Robinson :  “  modern  explanations  of  infant 
Baptism  .  .  .  are  simply  attempts  to  explain  an  existent  practice 
by  those  Who  repudiate  its  original  meaning.”  Of  course  the 
statement  is  true  enough  of  some  of  the  more  trivial  apologetic 
offered  in  modem  days;  but  acute  controversy  always  generates 
such  peripheral  argumentation.  The  serious  arguments  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  whatever  it  was  in  its  understanding  of  Baptism  that 
induced  the  New  Testament  Church  (if  one  accepts  J.  Jeremias : 
Die  Kindertaufe  in.  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten  1958,  and  of 
course  others),  or  (if  one  does  not)  at  least  the  early  Church,  to 
extend  in  changing  circumstances  the  ministration  of  Baptism  to 
infants,  believing  that  it  was  the  same  rite  that  was  being  extended 
and  not  a  new  one  being  invented.  And,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
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argument  from  results  discernible  in  recipients  of  Baptism  is  a 
weapon  with  too  dangerous  a  recoil  to  be  used  by  either  side  with 
safety. 

In  the  end  the  book  hardly  makes  it  clear  enough  (at  least  to 
a  non-Baptist)  how  Baptism  as  represented  in  it  is  real  initiation 
at  all.  Baptism  in  the  view  of  non-Baptists  may  involve  problems, 
but  it  is  essentially  simple.  It  admits  men  to  all  Christian 
privilege  and  responsibility.  A  profession  of  faith  is  not  required 
'  of  infants  because  in  their  case  Christian  life  makes  an  absolute 

I  beginning  with  Baptism;  a  profession  of  faith  is  required  of  adults 

•.  because  Christian  life  has  in  their  case  to  make  a  start  with  a 

renunciation  of  the  un-faith  or  the  other-than-Christian  faith  that 
preceded  it.  But  in  every  case,  Baptism  is  the  beginning  of 
Christian  life  and  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  beginning  is 
made  with  a  Baptism  that  is  just  “  the  appointed  and  appropriate 
'  expression  of  the  faith.”  If  it  only  “  marks  the  entrance  of  the 

I  convert  upon  all  the  privileges,  responsibilities,  opportunities  and 

enjoyments  which  the  Gospel  confers,”  it  is  not  a  real  beginning; 
but  how,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  said  to  begin  all  this,  since 
faith  can  hardly  be  thought  to  arise  and  come  to  the  point  of 
profession  unless  it  be  nourished  by  just  such  Gospel  gifts? 

Christians  other  than  Baptists  always  find  this  puzzling — and 
perhaps  some  Baptists  do  so  too.  But  it  is  at  all  events  clear 
[  that  Mr.  White  has  done  all  the  Christian  Churches  a  real  service 
in  thus  forcibly  bringing  so  many  old  issues  to  the  forefront  of 
attention  and  so  many  new  ones  to  light.  J.  K.  S.  Reid 

The  Population  Explosion  and  Christian  Responsibility,  by  Richard 
M.  Fagley.  (Oxford  University  Press,  260  pp.,  28s.). 

The  key  to  this  important  book  is  found  on  page  94.  In  the 
first  six  chapters,  Mr.  Fagley  has  been  explaining  the  reasons  why 
family  limitation  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  health  and  wel- 
j  fare  of  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  He  now  says  that  the 
actual  requests  of  governments  of  the  densely  populated  societies  in 
[  Asia  are  “  adjusted  to  the  intimations  from  assisting  governments 
as  to  the  kinds  of  aid  they  are  prepared  to  extend.”  He  points  out 
that  no  such  intimations  are  forthcoming  in  the  field  of  family 
limitation,  and  says  “  the  only  discernible  reason  is  the  fear  lest 
religious  controversy  be  engendered.”  This  is  certainly  a  striking 
I  and  challenging  statement,  which  if  true  should  cause  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  think  and  work  ecumenically  in  the  study 
I  of  these  problems.  Mr.  Fagley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Churches  Commission  on  International  Affairs,  has  worked  hard 
to  discover  and  even  to  achieve  some  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  non  Roman  Churches  on  the  subject  of  family  limitation  and 
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the  appendix  (pp.  225-234)  gives  us  the  report  of  an  international  I 
study  group  convened  in  1959  by  the  officers  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council.  This 
report  states  that  “  companionship  and  parenthood  are  established 
together  ”  (in  the  Biblical  faith)  “  as  the  purposes  of  marriage  from 
the  beginning,  with  sexual  union  as  the  ordained  servant  of  both.” 

While,  therefore,  non-theological  factors  have  led  to  the 
Protestant  awakening  on  the  subject  of  family  limitation,  the  fact 
is  that  a  solid  theological  foundation  can  be  laid  for  the  view 
that  procreation  is  not  the  only  aim  which  may  be  envisaged  in 
sexual  intercourse.  In  other  words,  the  report  comes  down  firmly 
on  the  side  of  family  limitation  by  scientific  contraception,  pro¬ 
vided  any  such  course  of  action  is  the  responsible  decision  of  both 
parties. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Fagley  has  no  difficulty  in 
justifying  the  title  “  population  explosion.”  Whereas  the  nineteenth 
century  growth  of  population  in  the  west  accompanied  the  ] 

industrial  revolution,  in  these  twentieth  century  areas  of  rapid 
social  change  the  population  increases  are  unfortunately  preceding 
any  large  scale  economic  and  social  development.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  growing  proportion  of  young  people  in  these 
areas.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
population  is  under  18. 

In  the  second  part,  Mr.  Fagley  deals  with  the  Biblical  and  | 
ecclesiastical  attitudes  to  parenthood  and  in  a  concise  and  helpful 
manner.  He  has  chapters  on  the  early  Fathers,  and  the  Eastern 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  viewpoints.  He  pays 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  pioneer  work  in  this  field  of  Anglican 
scholars  set  out  in  the  Lambeth  preparatory  volume  “  The  Family 
in  Contemporary  Society.”  He  quotes  the  view  stated  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  that  marriage  is  for  common  life  and  mutual  aid  as  well 
as  procreation  and  finds  evidence  in  the  statements  of  Pope  Pius  XI  . 

that  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  may  be  able  and  prepared  | 

to  re-think  the  application  of  their  doctrine  of  marriage  and 

parenthood,  for  instance,  by  a  more  scientific  understanding  of  I 

periodic  continence  as  a  method  of  family  limitation.  However, 
it  is  encumbent  upon  the  non  Roman  Churches  to  press  for  an 
enlightened  population  policy  by  governments,  and  an  educational 
campaign  among  citizens  about  responsible  parenthood. 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  a 
body  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  over  the  population  question. 

A  p2iragraph  written  by  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Hough  for  the  Citizenship 
handbook  was  presented  to  the  international  study  group  as 
representing  a  probable  consensus  of  opinion  among  British 
Baptists.  Unfortunately,  the  Baptist  Union  had  made  no 
declaration  on  family  life  or  responsible  parenthood.  C.  H.  Cleal 
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J  N  these  days  of  ter-centenaries  and  ter-jubilees  it  is  perhaps 
somewhat  odd  to  refer  to  a  twenty-first  anniversary,  particularly 
in  the  Editorial  of  a  journal  of  an  Historical  Society.  But  the 
importance  of  something  cannot  be  judged  solely  on  how  old  it  is, 
nor  indeed  is  history  but  the  remembrance  of  people  and  societies 
of  bygone  days.  It  is  possible  to  see  that  certain  events  of  recent 
days  are  going  to  the  making  of  Baptist  history  and  the  fuller 
development  of  Baptist  denominational  life. 

There  have  now  been  twenty-one  meetings  of  the  College 
Principals’  Conference.  To  this  conference  come  not  only  the 
Principals  of  our  Baptist  Colleges  but  also  the  tutors  and,  when 
possible,  representatives  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  Before  we  go  on  to  comment  on  the  significance 
of  this  event  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  down  the  outlines  of  the 
development  of  this  important  conference  since  its  inception  in  1942. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  a  denominational  body  known  as  the 
United  Collegiate  Board  which  was  concerned  with  College  affairs. 
Its  meetings  were,  however,  infrequent  and  not  well-attended  and 
in  view  of  a  number  of  new  problems  regarding  Ministerial  training 
which  were  arising  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  also  of  a  recently- 
issued  Report  of  a  Polity  Commission,  the  then  secretary  of  the 
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Baptist  Union,  Rev.  M,  E.  Aubrey,  thought  it  would  be  useful  if 
the  Principals  of  the  British  Baptist  Colleges  could  meet  and  discuss 
matters  together.  The  suggestion  was  welcomed  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  on  January  7-8th,  1943.  The  Principals  of  the 
eight  Colleges  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  all  attended.  By 
the  wish  of  the  Conference  the  Revs.  M.  E.  Aubrey  and  P.  T. 
Thomson  (Chairman  of  the  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee) 
were  also  present  together  with  Dr.  Sidney  Cave  (Principal  of  New 
College,  London),  who  attended  for  a  short  time  for  consultation  in 
connection  with  an  inter-denominational  plan  for  giving  religious 
instruction  to  men  in  the  Forces. 

At  a  further  meeting  later  the  same  year  at  Regent’s  Park 
College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  asked  to  canvass  the  possibility 
of  convening  a  Conference  of  the  Principals  of  the  Free  Church 
Theological  Colleges.  Such  a  Conference  took  place  at  Oxford  in 
July,  1945,  and  it  led  to  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  kind  later  on. 
But,  after  a  short  time,  these  meetings  were  abandoned  for  lack  of 
support.  The  Conference  of  the  Baptist  College  Principals,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  an  encouraging  vitality,  and  at  its  fifth  meeting 
was  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  members  of  the  tutorial  staffs 
of  the  various  Colleges.  On  that  occasion,  the  Conference  was 
asked  by  a  committee  of  the  United  Collegiate  Board  to  consider 
the  functions  of  the  Board.  The  outcome  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  that  a  new  body  should  be  set  up  which  should  be 
representative  of  all  aspects  of  Baptist  life,  and  which,  by  co¬ 
ordinating  and  advising  upon  the  training  of  Baptist  laymen  and 
ministers,  would  render  the  continuance  of  the  United  Collegiate 
Board  unnecessary.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  and,  in  due 
course,  the  “Joint  Advisory  Council  for  Ministerial  and  Lay 
Training  ”  was  formed.  But  the  new  body  proved  to  be  less  effective 
than  the  one  already  in  existence,  and  it  did  not  long  survive. 
Meanwhile,  the  Principal’s  Conference  in  its  enlarged  form  con¬ 
tinued  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  and  has  met  regularly,  usually 
in  the  Spring,  at  Oxford. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  Principal’s 
Conference  and  much  more  could  be  written  about  its  achievements. 
That  is  has  amply  justified  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
The  Principal  Emeritus  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Child  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  on  this 
subject)  has,  in  a  communication  to  the  Editor,  pin-pointed  two 
substantial  achievements.  He  writes :  “  The  Conference  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  tradition  of  frank  and  friendly  discussion  between  the 
Staffs  of  the  various  colleges  which  has  greatly  facilitated  their 
work,  especially  in  dealing  with  matters  of  common  interest  and 
concern.  And  the  Conference  has  brought  together  over  the  years 
a  fund  of  information  and  experience  regarding  ministerial  training 
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which  is  now  at  the  service  of  the  Denomination  when  required, 
and  which  is  of  particular  value  at  the  present  time  when  Christian 
policy  in  Education  of  all  kinds  is  being  shaped  to  new  ends.” 

There  is  one  further  point.  There  are  many  people  who  think 
of  our  Colleges  solely  as  independent  units  each  functioning  alone 
with  little  reference  to  the  others.  The  twenty-first  meeting  of  the 
Principal’s  Conference  reminds  us  that  this  is  just  not  so  and  has 
not  been  so  for  many  years.  Even  before  the  initiating  of  the 
Conference,  there  was  in  existence  an  arrangement  by  which  men 
of  Bristol  Baptist  College  could  go  on  to  Regent’s  Park  after  com¬ 
pleting  their  course  at  Bristol.  This  scheme  has,  over  the  years, 
developed  to  include  students  from  the  other  Colleges  also.  So  one 
could  go  on.  But  out  of  all  this  comes  the  inescapable  fact  that  the 
Colleges  are  growing  closer  to  each  other  in  understanding  and 
co-operation  and  that,  perhaps  just  as  significant,  they  are  feeling 
part  of  the  movement  together  of  the  different  interests  in  Baptist 
denominational  life  within  the  life  of  the  whole  Baptist  community. 
We  await,  with  great  interest,  future  developments  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  both  of  the  Colleges  to  each  other  and  of  them  all  to  the 
denomination. 

»  *  « 

We  regret  the  delay  in  producing  the  index  for  Volume  XVIII. 
We  hope  to  include  it  with  the  July  number. 
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Reviews  by ; — G.  Farr,  A.  Gilmore,  D.  R.  Griffiths,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  A.  Ellis  Mold. 


The  New  English  Bible 

The  appearance  this  Spring  of  the  New  Testament  in  “  current 
English  ” — to  use  the  publishers’  phrase — marks  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  an  undertaking  which  has  already  engaged  the  energies 
of  many  scholars  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  occupy  them  for  a  long  time  ahead.  The  event  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  all  over  the  world,  and  it  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  place  on  record  a  fuller  account  than  has  so  far 
appeared  in  Baptist  circles  of  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  New 
English  Bible,  and  the  means  taken  to  produce  it. 

The  idea  of  a  new  and  authoritative  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  English  has  been  in  the  air  for  a  long  time.  As  is  well 
known,  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  end  of  last  century  to  revise 
the  Authorised  Version  of  1611.  This  did  not  involve  a  fresh 
translation  from  the  original  tongues,  for  it  was  based  explicitly  on 
the  twin  principles  that  the  alterations  made  to  the  Authorised 
Version  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  consistently  with  faithfulness, 
and  their  expression  limited  to  “  the  language  of  the  Authorised 
and  earlier  English  Versions.”  The  result  was  not  a  success.  For 
while  scholars  have  found  the  Revised  Version  useful  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  Church  as  a  whole  has  never  felt  at  home  with  the 
book,  and  in  Britain,  at  any  rate,  it  has  won  but  meagre  support, 
although  in  America  the  corresponding — though  somewhat  different 
— version  (published  in  1901)  has  been  widely  accepted  and  used. 

Since  then,  although  the  Authorised  Version  still  maintains  its 
unique  position  as  an  English  religious  classic,  the  feeling  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  that  something  more  and  something  different  is 
needed  if  the  Word  of  God  is  once  again  to  make  its  impact  upon 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  with  living  power.  The 
reasons  for  this  view  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place.  Biblical 
scholars  have  long  been  unhappy  about  the  state  of  the  original  text 
underlying  our  English  Bible.  The  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  admittedly  based  upon  a  very  early  form  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Yet,  even  so,  this  was  fixed  two  or  three  centuries 
later  than  that  represented  in  the  Septuagint,  which  in  many 
instances  is  now  known  to  be  more  accurate.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  1611  Version  was  largely  based  upon  the  late 
and  corrupt  mediaeval  manuscripts  used  by  Beza,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  more  trustworthy  material  close  at  hand.  A 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  textual  evidence  has  therefore 
seemed  to  many  scholars  to  be  overdue. 

.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  many 
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fresh  manuscripts  have  come  to  light,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
antiquity,  which  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  Biblical  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  This 
material  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  discovery  since  the 
1870s  of  large  quantities  of  Greek  papyri,  the  contents  of  which 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  social  and  domestic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament,  and  upon  the  Greek  vocabulary  and 
idioms  in  popular  use  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
During  the  last  century,  too,  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
their  systematic  classification  has  become  a  major  concern  of  textual 
critics  all  over  the  world,  so  that  far  more  is  known  today  than  ever 
before  of  the  origins  and  relationships  of  the  various  extant  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  I'estaincnts,  numerous  as  they  are. 

These  facts  were  bound  to  call  in  question  not  merely  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  texts  on  which  the  Authorised  Version  was 
based,  but  also  the  accuracy  with  which  the  translators  then  under¬ 
stood  and  conveyed  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  authors.  In  short, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  re-opening  the  whole  question  finally 
became  irresistible,  and  in  1937  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Churches  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  sponsored  the  preparation  of  a  new  English 
version  of  the  Bible.  7'his  was  avowedly  intended  to  be  a  revision  of 
the  American  version  of  1901,  and  not  a  completely  new  translation. 
The  Council  wished  the  new  version,  in  fact,  to  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  “  Tyndale-King  James  tradition,”  and  directed  that 
it  should  “  embody  the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  expre.ss  this  meaning  in  English 
diction  which  is  designed  for  use  in  public  and  private  worship  and 
preserves  those  qualities  which  have  given  to  the  King  James  version 
a  supreme  place  in  English  literature.”*  The  new  version  duly 
appeared  in  1951  under  the  title  of  The  Revised  Standard  Version, 
and  it  has  deservedly  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Britain. 

The  question  still  remained  whether  this  new  version  did  all  that 
was  required,  and  most  British  scholars  thought  not.  They  believed 
that  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Bible  could  not  be  adequately  met 
by  a  further  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version,  however  carefully 
undertaken,  but  that  what  was  needed  was  an  entirely  new  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
expert  opinion  in  this  matter  was  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  a  great 
many  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible  also  who,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  technical  issues  involved,  were  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  different.  For  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  our  day  has  been  the  reception  given  to 
translations  of  part  or  all  of  the  Bible  into  modern  English  which 
have  been  prepared  by  individual  scholars  on  their  own  initiative. 

*  R.S.V,  Preface,  vi. 
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These  have  circulated  very  widely,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  names  of  such  translators  as  Weymouth,  Goodspeed  and  Moffatt 
— to  say  nothing  of  others  of  more  recent  date — to  realize  the 
considerable  part  that  they  have  played  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
fresh  approach  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  the  task  of  translating 
the  Bible  anew.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  gap  between  the  language 
of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611  and  contemporary  English  has 
become  for  most  people  virtually  unbridgeable.  Yet  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  of  individual  scholars  has  served  to  show  that  the 
modem  man  is  not  as  indifferent  to  the  Bible  as  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  but  will  listen  to  its  message  when  it  is  brought  to  him  in  a 
form  which  he  can  understand  and  assimilate. 

On  this  assumption,  in  May,  1946,  the  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Stirling  and  Dunblane  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  a  recommendation  that  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  should  be  made  in  the  language  of  the  present  day. 
The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  in  the  following  October  a 
Conference  was  convened  of  delegates  from  the  chief  non-Roman 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  to  consider  the  matter  further.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  attended  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  They  supported  the  Scottish  proposal,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  aim  in  view  should  be  an  entirely  new  translation,  and  not  a 
revision  of  any  previous  version  of  the  Bible,  such  as  had  at  one 
time  been  contemplated.  At  a  further  meeting  held  in  January, 
1947,  when  representatives  of  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  also  present,  it  was  resolved  to  request  the 
Churches  interested  to  appoint  representatives  to  form  “  TTie  Joint 
Committee  on  New  Tranlation  of  the  Bible,”  which  should  then 
be  responsible  for  organizing  the  project.  This  body  held  its  first 
meeting  on  10th  July,  1947,  and  in  due  course  it  was  fully  consti¬ 
tuted  as  follows^ : 

Cliurch  of  England — Six  members. 

Church  of  Scotland,  Methodist  Church,  Baptist  Union, 
Congregational  Union — Two  each. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Society  of  Friends,  The 
Churches  in  Wales,  The  Churches  in  Ireland,  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  The  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland — One  each. 

Representatives  of  the  Presses — Four. 

The  6rst  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  the  Bishop  of  Truro 
(Dr.  J.  W.  Hunkin).  The  Rev.  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd,  of  Cambridge, 

2  Besides  the  ncminated  representatives,  provision  was  made  in  each 
caSe  for  an  “  alternate  ”  to  act  when  necessary. 
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was  appointed  Vice-Chairman,  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Hendry,  of  th6 
Church  of  Scotland,  Secretary, 

The  purpose  of  the  new  translation  was  conceived  under  a  two¬ 
fold  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  the  aim  was,  by  a  fresh  study  of  the 
basic  texts,  to  recover  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  authors  with  more 
accuracy  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  It  was  recognized  at  the 
outset  that  this  would  necessarily  involve  considerable  research  since 
no  single  existing  text  could  be  taken  simpliciter  as  the  sole  basis  for 
the  New  Translation.  The  criterion  would  have  to  be  the  best 
ascertainable  text  in  the  judgment  of  competent  authorities,  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  alternative  readings.  Secondly,  it  was 
felt  that  the  new  translation  must  strive  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
original  authors  plain  to  modern  readers  by  giving  to  it  an  English 
rendering  that  should  be  at  once  clear,  forceful  and  dignified  with¬ 
out  being  stilted.  “  Timeless  English  ”  was  the  phrase  used.  The 
object  was  not  to  produce  a  literary  masterpiece,  nor  to  try  and 
compete  with  the  Authorised  Version  by  offering  a  substitute  for  it. 
Indeed,  the  New  Translation  would  not  be  designed  primarily  to  be 
read  in  Church,  although  its  authors  would  rejoice  if  it  were 
adjudged  worthy  to  be  so  used  on  suitable  occasions.  Its  ultimate 
purpose  would  be  to  liberate  the  message  of  the  Bible  from  out¬ 
moded  forms,  so  that  the  inherent  beauty  and  truth  of  the  Divine 
Word  should  once  again  be  able  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

All  this  plainly  implied  a  task  of  uncommon  difficulty,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  resolved  to  entrust  it  in  the  first  instance  to 
specially  chosen  panels  of  scholars  from  various  British  universities, 
who  were  eminent  in  their  own  fields,  and  representative  of  com¬ 
petent  biblical  scholarship  today.  Names  were  considered  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  2nd  October,  1947,  and  the  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  Panels  were  formally  constituted. 
It  was  also  decided  to  set  up  two  other  Panels,  one  to  deal  with  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  other  to  advise  generally  on  the  literary  style 
of  the  whole  work.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage,  the  Committee 
decided  that  a  higher  degree  of  integration  was  desirable,  and  they 
appointed  Professor  Dodd  to  be  General  Director  of  the  New 
Translation. 

The  Joint  Committee  have  met  regularly  twice  a  year  since 
January,  1948,  usually  in  the  historic  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  from  time  to  time  they  have  invited  the 
members  of  the  Panels  to  confer  with  them.  Progress  reports  have 
been  received,  and  the  Committee  have  given  such  advice  and 
decisions  as  have  been  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  years  a 
number  of  changes  have  naturally  taken  place  in  both  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Panels.  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro, 
the  Bishop’  of  Durham,  Dr.  Alwyn  Williams  (later  translated  to 
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Winchester)  became  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee;  and  the 
Rev.  (now  Professor)  J.  K.  S.  Reid  succeeded  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Hendry 
as  Secretary,  when  the  latter  moved  to  Princeton.  The  Baptist 
Union  representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  when  it  was  first 
formed  were  the  General  Secretary  (The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey) 
and  the  Rev.  Principal  P.  W.  Evans  (of  Spurgeon’s  College),  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson  (Professor  of  Semitic  Languages, 
University  College,  Cardiff)  as  the  “  alternate  ”  member.  A  year 
or  so  later.  Dr.  Aubrey  and  Professor  Robinson  changed  places. 
More  recently.  Principal  R.  L.  Child  (of  Regent’s  Park  College)  was 
appointed  to  the  position  on  the  Joint  Committee  vacated  by  the 
deaths  in  succession  of  Principals  P.  W.  Evans  and  L.  H.  Mar.shall 
(of  Rawdon  College).  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Aubrey,  his  successor  in 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Baptist  Union  (Dr.  E.  A.  Payne)  became  the 
“  alternate.” 

Full  details  of  the  membership  of  the  Translation  Panels  will 
not  be  made  known  until  the  New  English  Bible  has  been  completed. 
But  with  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  the  names  have 
been  released  of  the  scholars  who  have  served  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Panel.  They  are  as  follows  :  Chairman  :  The  Rev.  Professor 
C.  H.  Dodd,  D.D.  (Congregational  Church).  The  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  S.  Duncan  (Church  of  Scotland),  University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
The  Rev.  Professor  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (Church  of  England),  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  The  Rev.  Professor  G.  F.  D.  Moule  (Church  of 
England),  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Rev.  Professor  G.  D.  Kil¬ 
patrick  (Church  of  England),  University  of  Oxford.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Woolwich  (J.  A.  T.  Robinson),  University  of 
Cambridge  until  1959.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Styler  (Church  of  England), 
University  of  Cambridge.  Three  members  died  (and  were  replaced 
by  others)  before  the  work  was  completed  :  The  Rev.  Professor 
T.  W.  Manson  (Presbyterian  Church  of  England),  University  of 
Manchester.  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  F.  Howard  (Methodist  Church), 
University  of  Birmingham.  The  Very  Rev.  E.  G.  Selwyn,  Dean  of 
Winchester. 

A  number  of  Baptist  scholars  have  been  closely  concerned 
with  other  aspects  of  the  project  since  its  inception.  Work  on 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  still  continues,  and,  in 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  material  involved,  and  the  burden  that 
it  lays  upon  scholars  who  are  for  the  most  part  fully  engaged  in 
their  professional  duties,  it  is  probable  that  several  more  years  will 
elapse  before  the  goal  is  finally  reached.  Meanwhile,  a  tribute 
should  be  paid  now  to  the  help  given  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
representatives  of  the  University  Presses,  which  are  bearing  the 
whole  cost  of  the  new  translation. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Panels 
are  described  in  some  detail  in  the  Preface  and  Introduction  to  the 
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New  Testament  now  in  print,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  elab¬ 
orate  upon  them  here.  Broadly  speaking,  the  usual  proceeding  has 
been  for  the  work  to  be  “  farmed  out  ”  to  individual  scholars,  who 
have  been  made  responsible,  in  the  first  instance,  for  translating  a 
particular  book  or  books.  Their  translations  have  been  circulated 
in  draft  to  the  members  of  the  appropriate  Panels,  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  them  in  joint  session  to  a  detailed  and  rigorous  examination 
with  a  view  to  elucidating  the  validity  of  the  original  text  and  its 
true  meaning.  This  group-work  is  a  major  feature  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  No  part  of  the  translation — not  even  a  single  verse — 
can  properly  be  attributed  to  any  one  scholar.  When  a  common 
mind  has  been  reached,  the  book  in  question  becomes  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  Panel,  and  is  then  passed  forward  to  the  Panel 
of  Literary  Advisers  for  further  examination  on  grounds  of  style. 
Finally,  the  completed  book  is  circulated  in  typescript  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Joint  Committee,  so  that  they  may  offer  any  comments 
they  wish  upon  it  before  it  is  ultimately  approved. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  mechanics  of  the  New 
Translation.  But  what  of  the  process  itself?  This  is  a  much  more 
subtle  and  difficult  affair.  It  involves  first  of  all  deciding  which 
among  a  number  of  variants  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
authentic  form  of  the  original  text.  Next,  the  author’s  meaning  has 
to  be  studied  with  reference  not  only  to  the  precise  words  which  he 
uses,  and  their  grammatical  significance,  but  having  in  mind  also 
what  is  known  of  his  social  and  cultural  background,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  speech  of  his  day.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  how  best  to 
embody  the  author’s  meaning  in  contemporary  English,  so  that  the 
form  shall  be  worthy  of  the  subject-matter,  and  reproduce  as  clearly 
and  accurately  as  possible  the  character  of  the  original — whether 
that  be  prose  or  poetry,  narrative,  discourse,  or  what  not.  To  sketch 
thus  baldly  the  nature  of  the  translator’s  task  is  to  skate  lightly  over 
problems  which  in  practice  call  for  repeated  and  anxious  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  What  exactly  is  “  contemporary  English  ”  or 
“  timeless  English  ”  ?  And  where  does  one  draw  the  line  between 
justifiable  and  unjustifiable  collocjuialism  ?  If  we  abandon  the  second 
person  singular,  and  say  “  you  ”  instead  of  “  thou,”  are  we  to  apply 
this  also  to  the  prayers  of  the  Bible  and  say  (for  example) :  “  Your 
Kingdom  come.  Your  Will  be  done”?  What  is  to  be  done  with  a 
word  like  “  Church  ”  which,  in  its  Greek  form  {Ekklesia)  is  often 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  translate  a  Hebrew  word  that  means 
simply  “  assembly  ”  or  “  congregation,”  and  so  may  perhaps,  even 
in  the  New  Testament,  sometimes  mean  no  more  than  this?  (Gp. 
Acts  5  :  11,  7  :  38).  Should  a  Greek  word  like  doulos  be  softened, 
as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  to  “servant”  (Cf.  Rom.  1:1,  Phile¬ 
mon  16),  or  ought  its  full  meaning  of  “slave”  to  be  always  given 
to  it?  These  are  the  sort  of  questions  that  are  continually  arising. 
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to  which  simple  answers  can  rarely  if  ever  be  given.  They  must  be 
painstakingly  examined  and  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  best 
evidence  available,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  unanimity.  Inspira¬ 
tion,  as  Dr.  Oman  used  to  say,  is  not  an  hebdomadal  function.  And 
the  translators  of  the  New  English  Bible  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
that  all  their  renderings  answer  to  that  description.  Yet  at  least 
they  have  tried  to  make  the  Bible  a  more  readable  and  a  more 
relevant  book  in  the  lives  of  English  people  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  while  past. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  in  its  production,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  New  Translation  will  at  once  achieve  its 
purpose.  Time  alone  can  reveal  how  far  it  succeeds  in  winning 
acceptance  from  the  Church  as  a  whole.  After  all,  even  the 
Authorised  Version,  on  its  first  appearance,  had  its  critics,  and  was 
by  no  means  universally  approved.  In  every  such  enterprise  there 
are  losses  as  well  as  gains.  Many  readers  of  the  New  Translation 
will  doubtless  lament  the  disappearance  of  well-loved  phrases,  or 
resent  what  they  regard  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
traditional  text.  But  in  the  end  the  work  will  stand  to  be  judged  as 
a  whole,  and  the  labour  spent  upon  it  will  not  be  in  vain  if  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  does  something  in  our  time  to  fulfil  the  words  of 
Erasmus :  “  These  sacred  books  reflect  for  thee  the  living  image 
of  His  Mind,  even  Christ  Himself  speaking,  healing,  dying,  rising 
again — in  fine,  they  restore  Him  as  so  completely  present  that  thou 
wouldest  see  less  if  thou  didst  behold  Him  with  thine  own  eyes.” 

R.  L.  Child 


The  Portsmouth  Disputation  of  1699 

The  continuing  baptismal  controversy  reminds  us  that  Baptists 
have  been  so  engaged,  now  vigorously,  now  fitfully,  for  over 
three  centuries.  Not  always  has  it  been  conducted  as  it  is  today, 
however,  and  although  there  is,  doubtless,  room  for  further  improve¬ 
ment,  we  can  be  thankful  that  the  acrimony  is  gone  that  charac¬ 
terised  the  public  debates  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  Of  all  these  disputations,  perhaps  the  best 
documented,  at  least  on  the  Baptist  side,  is  that  held  at  Portsmouth 
in  1699.  It  has  also  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  held  under 
Royal  Licence,*  although  other  unlicensed  debates  were  subse¬ 
quently  held.^ 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  a  Particular  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Alvcrstoke,  Gosport.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  before  the 
mention  of  John  Webber  as  its  pastor,  and  the  church  appears 
to  have  dissolved  at  his  death.  Before  that  event,  however,  its 
numbers  were  considerably  reduced  when  several  members  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  founded  the  first 
Particular  church  there.  During  the  earlier  part  of  Webber’s 
ministry  in  Gosport  it  is  recorded  that  the  church  was  “  so 
blessed  .  .  .  that  in  a  short  time  they  had  gathered  Twenty 
Members,  very  worthy  Persons,  who  were  added  to  them  by 
Baptism.  .  .  Because,  apparently,  they  had  lost  some  of  their 
own  members  to  this  Baptist  church,  the  Presbyterians  began  to 
preach  and  to  teach  against  believers’  baptism.  Most  notable 
among  them  was  one  of  their  ministers,  Samuel  Chandler  of  Fare- 
ham,  five  miles  north  west  of  Gosport.  Extracts  from  two  of  his 
sermons  illustrate  the  arguments  he  used.  At  Portsmouth  on  10th 
November,  1698  he  said  : 

It  is  not  likely  that  God  that  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,  would  institute  an  Ordinance  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Bodies  of  Men  :  and  that  it’s  very  unlikely  that  Dipping, 
which  whenever  it  is  mentioned,  is  used  as  a  Token  of  (^d’s 
Vengeance,  should  in  this  Sacrament  be  used  as  a  Token  of 
his  Mercy.  Where  your  read  of  Dipping,  you  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  way  of  Wrath  and  Vengeance.  Thus  the  old 
World  was  Dip’d  and  Drowned  for  their  Sins :  God’s 
Vengeance  followed  them,  and  they,  sunk  as  Lead  in  the 
mighty  Waters.  Thus  the  Egyptians  were  Dip’d  and 
Drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  Thus  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
come  down  from  Heaven,  to  render  Vengeance  on  his 
Adversaries;  cloathed  with  Garments  Dip’d  in  blood.  Rev. 
xix.  13.  .  . 

And  on  24th  November,  preaching  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  he  said  : 

First  therefore  in  the  sight  of  God,  Repenting  Believers 
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are  to  be  baptized,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  thb 
Ordinance.  .  .  .  These  were  the  Subjects  of  Baptism  when 
the  Ordinance  was  first  instituted  and  appointed.  ...  So 
that  if  we  were  sent  into  an  Heathen  Nation,  we  ought  to 
engage  them  to  repent  and  believe  before  we  administer  this 
Ordinance.* 

Although  elsewhere  Chandler  is  very  ready  to  defend  infant 
baptism,  here  he  is  altogether  concerned  to  refute  ‘Dipping’  as 
the  proper  mode,  even  for  adults.  Facts  that  came  to  light  after 
the  Portsmouth  disputation  were,  in  view  of  this,  to  prove 
damaging  to  the  Presbyterian  arguments.  I 

I'he  nearest  Baptist  church  to  the  Particular  one  at  Gosport  was, 
at  this  time,  a  General  one  at  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Portsmouth. 
This  had  been  founded  through  the  itinerant  ministry  of  an  unpon-  I 
vcntional  Anglican  clergyman,  James  Sicklemore — incumbent  of 
Singleton,  seven  miles  north  of  Chichester.  Persuaded  of  believers’ 
baptism  about  1640,  he  had  established  a  General  Baptist  church 
in  Chichester  as  well  as  at  Portsmouth.  By  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
putation,  a  building  had  been  erected  and  the  pastor  was  Thomas 
Bowes,  a  farmer  at  Milton  on  Portsea  Island.  Bowes  and  a  number 
of  the  members  of  this  church  attended  lectures  at  the  Portsmouth 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House  given  by  the  minister  there,  Francis 
Williams,  assisted  by  Chandler  of  Fareham.  At  the  close  of  one 
such  lecture  given  by  Chandler  on  Thursday,  22nd  December 
1698,  Bowes  stood  up  and  opposed  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  Presbyterian  practice  of  baptism.  Both  parties  .soon 
agreed  that  only  a  public  debate  would  suffice  for  the  demands 
made  on  either  side.  Bowes  and  Webber  now  conferred  on  the 
choice  of  a  disputant  to  represent  the  Baptists  of  both  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport.  Bowes  proposed  that  Matthew  Caffin  of  Horsham 
should  be  invited  but  Webber  rejected  him  because  of  his 
Christology.  They  then  agreed  to  ask  Dr.  William  Russel  to 
oppose  the  Presbyterians  on  their  behalf. 

In  many  ways  Russel  was  a  natural  choice.  A  graduate  in 
medicine  and  art,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Cambridge 
University,  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  High  Hall  Baptist  church  and 
was  “ .  ,  .  well  versed  in  the  logical  metliods  of  disputation.  .  .  .”® 

Yet  the  choice  was  curious.  Bowes  attended,  as  a  Messenger,  the 
annual  assemblies  of  the  General  Baptist  churches,  and  his  signa¬ 
ture  occurs  frequently  in  the  minutes.  When  this  a.ssembly  met  in 
1698  it  sent  a  letter  to  representatives  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
churches,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John  Amory  of  Wrington  in 
Somerset,  and  Thomas  Bowes  : 

A  copy  of  the  Letter  sent  to  Whites  Alley  touching  Bror 
Wm.  Russell 
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The  Genall  Assembly  of  the  Messengers  Elders  &  Brethren 
mett  in  Goswell  Street  Meeting  House  the  15;  16  and  17  of 
the  4th  Month  1698 

Unto  our  Dissenting  Brethren  Mett  at  Whites  Alley  Meet¬ 
ing  House  on  the  Day  or  Days  above  Mentioned. 

Beloved  Brethren 

for  as  much  as  Bror  Wm.  Rusell  a  Member  of  your 
Society  by  the  Testimony  of  sevall  credibly  Witnesses  is 
proved  in  our  Assembly  to  be  guilty  of  scverall  &  great 
Imoralities  We  have  thought  meet  thereby  to  acquaint  you 
therewith  &  do  Earnestly  do  desire  you  speedily  to  admonish 
him  thereof  And  to  Suspend  him  from  Exercising  any  Minis- 
triall  gift  in  the  Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  also 
further  to  deal  with  him  as  god’s  word  Directs  in  such 
Cases  And  further  also  we  do  desire  &  in  God’s  fear  Beseech 
you  to  consider  &  Examine  well  your  present  Station  And 
remember  from  whence  you  are  fallen  &  repent  &  do  your 
first  workes.  Brethren  the  Honour  of  God  and  the  Glorious 
Gosjxill  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  so  much  Concerned 
we  hope  you  will  answer  these  our  request. 

Subscribed  in  the  name  and  by 
the  order  of  the  Assembly 

Jo :  Amory 
Thos  Bowes’ 

Although  Russel’s  name  is  otherwise  spelt  in  this  letter,  a  nearby 
footnote  in  the  minutes  makes  it  clear  beyond  doubt  that  this 
does  refer  to  the  disputant.®  It  can  only  be  assumed  that  what¬ 
ever  differences  were  the  cause  of  this  letter,  they  had  been 
composed,  at  least  as  far  as  Bowes  was  concerned,  before  he  and 
Webber  began  to  seek  a  champion. 

The  church  at  Gosport  now  wrote  to  Russel : 

To  our  esteemed  Brother  Russel,  we  of  the  church  of 
Christ  at  Gosport,  send  Greeting. 

We  being  under  a  Pressure  of  Conscience,  having  of  late 
had  the  great  Ordinance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (viz.  that 
of  Believers’  baptism  in  water)  inveighed  against,  and  ridi¬ 
culed  by  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  (Mr.  Chandler  by 
name)  and  being  much  grieved  that  the  Ordinance  of  Christ 
should  be  thus  triumphed  over,  and  trodden  under  foot,  and 
hoping  you  have  so  far  ingaged  yourself  in  Christ’s  Cause, 
and  that  God  hath  given  you  Abilities  to  defend  it,  we  don’t 
only  Beg,  but  Require  your  Personal  Presence,  and  desire 
your  Assistance  to  defend  that  sacred  Ordinance.’ 
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At  the  same  time  were  sent  “  .  ,  .  several  other  Letters,  signed 
by  the  Ministers,  and  other  Private  Brethren,  to  press  him  to  it.”'® 

It  seems  that  Russel  was  not  at  first  anxious  to  comply. 

He  suggested  that  he  and  Chandler  should  exchange  letters  “to 
try  the  strength  and  length  of  their  Weapons;  and  thereby  prevent 
a  Publick  Disputation,  if  possible.  .  .  When  he  was  assured, 
however,  that  only  a  public  debate  was  acceptable  to  either  side, 
he  agreed  to  attend. 

Originally  it  had  been  “  Agreed,  The  Disputation  be  held  ...  on 
Friday  the  10th  of  February  next  ensuing  (if  God  permit)  .  .  .  And 
if  .  .  .  either  Party  should  fall  sick,  or  any  other  unavoidable 
Circumstance  happen;  that  then  the  Time  shall  be  deferr’d  to 
another  Day,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  Parties  concern’d,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  Fortnight  after;  provided  a  Weeks  Notice  be  given  thereof  ' 
before  the  10th  of  February.  .  .  For  some  unrecorded  reason 
this  provision  must  have  been  invoked  for  the  dispute  did  not  take 
place  until  Wednesday  22nd  February.  Meanwhile  the  Baptists 
asked  the  Presbyterians  to  apply  for  the  Royal  Licence  to  dis¬ 
pute.  Thus  a  letter  was  sent  to  William  III  through  the  Mayor, 
Henry  Seager,  and  Major-General  Earl  and  Col.  Gibson,  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  respectively  of  the  Garrison  at  Portsmouth, 
requesting  His  Majesty : 

That  he  would  grant  permission  to  the  Presbyterians, 
publicly  to  vindicate  the  common  cause  of  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  settle  the  wavering  among  them  in  the 
belief  and  practice  of  those  truths,  which  tended  very  much 
to  the  advancement  of  early  piety  and  religion.*^ 

In  granting  the  Licence  the  King  commanded  that  all  civil  and 
military  officers  should  attend  to  maintain  peace  and  order ! 

The  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  in  Penny  Street,  Portsmouth  1 
was  used  for  the  disputation  which  began  between  nine  and  ten  ] 
on  the  morning  of  February  22nd.  Debate  continued  throughout  j 
the  day  without  adjournment  of  any  kind  until  between  six  and  j 

seven  in  the  evening.  Disputants  for  the  Baptists  were  Dr.  Wm.  , 

Russel,  John  Williams,  minister  at  East  Knoyle,  Wilts,  (not  to 
be  confused  with  Francis  Williams  who  was  Presbyterian  minister  i 
at  Penny  Street)  and  John  Sharp,  (Moderator),  minister  at  Frame, 
Somerset.  Opposing  them  were  Samuel  Chandler,  a  Mr.  Leigh 
of  Newport,  I.W.,  and  Benjamin  Robinson,  (Moderator),  of 
Hungerford.  There  were  at  least  three  recorders  present.  These 
were  a  Mr.  Bissel,  the  Town  Clerk  for  Portsmouth,  Samuel  Ring 
for  the  Baptists  and  a  Mr.  Smith  for  the  Presbyterians.  One 
account  reads :  “  William  Smith,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  the 
Grammar  School,  was  present  at  this  disputation,  and  took  a  j 
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verbatim  account  of  the  proceedings.”'*  All  reports  speak  of  the 
large  number  who  attended. 

Russel  began  by  projiosing  that  prayer  should  be  offered.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Chandler  prayed,  afterwards  addressing  the 
audience : 

MY  FRIENDS, 

It  is  not  out  of  Vanity  or  Pride  I  appear  in  this  place  upon 
this  Occasion  at  this  Time.  Most  of  you  know,  and  I  suppo.se 
many  of  you  have  heard,  that  in  the  Course  of  my  Lecture 
in  this  Place,  I  have  Discoursed  of  the  great  Principles  of 
Religion;  and  having  explained  the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  I  came  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Two  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Testament;  and  therein  was  unavoidably  con¬ 
cerned  to  speak  to  those  Truths  that  are  contradicted  by 
these  Gentlemen  here  present.  Those  that  heard  me  know, 
that  I  was  very  Modest  in  expressing  my  self  in  this  Contro- 
versie;  But  a  bold  and  confident  Challenge  was  given  me, 
which  I  knew  not  how  to  refuse;  unless  I  would  oetray  the 
Truths  I  believe  in  my  Conscience,  or  confess  my  self  not 
able  to  vindicate  them.  And  accordingly  these  Men  have  sent 
for  some  Assistance  to  oppose  us  in  this  Matter.  I  desire 
these  things  may  be  handled  with  a  great  deal  of  Calmness; 
that  we  may  discourse  of  things  as  becomes  Christians;  And 
as  we  have  the  Favour  of  the  Government  both  Civil  and 
Military  so  we  may  give  them  no  occasion  to  repent  of 
allowing  us  this  liberty.  And  also  I  desire  that  nothing  may 
be  done  unbecoming  this  Place,  where  we  usually  meet 
together  for  the  more  immediate  Worship  of  God.  And  I 
would  have  you  join  with  me  in  this  Petition;  That  God 
would  grant  his  Truth  may  take  place.'* 

There  were  two  questions  to  be  debated :  1)  WHETHER, 
according  to  the  commission  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
adult  believers  are  only  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  not 
infants?  and  2)  WHETHER  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as 
appointed  by  Christ  is  to  be  administered  by  dipping,  plunging  or 
overwhelming  only  and  no  otherwise?  Russel  asked  how  the  issues 
were  to  be  examined  and  appeared  to  favour  exegesis  of  the 
commission  with  recourse  to  other  texts.  The  Presbyterians,  how¬ 
ever,  required  that  the  arguments  should  be  framed  syllogistically. 

Crosby'^  gives  an  abridgement  of  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
as  given  by  Russel  in  his  book  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Portsmouth 
Disputation  Between  some  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
others  of  the  Baptist,  Persuasion,  concerning  the  Subjects  and 
Manner  of  Baptism.  For  convenience,  the  extracts  below  are 
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taken  from  Crosby’s  account;  whilst  Russel’s  unabridged  version 
is  here  and  there  a  little  less  abrupt,  Crosby  gives  enough  space 
to  his  abridgement  faithfully  to  record  the  impressions  that  a 
reading  of  Russel’s  book  affords.  The  modern  reader  deserves  to 
be  excused  if  he  sometimes  wonders  whether  the  protagonists  were 
not  more  anxious  to  win  the  arguments  than  they  were  to  convince 
their  opponents  of  the  truth. 

The  opening  exchanges  are  typical  of  the  tenor  throughout : 

Dr.  Russel.  IF  Christ  hath  no  where  required  any  of 
his  ministers  to  baptize  infants,  then  the  baptism  of  infants 
is  not  according  to  the  commission  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  But  Christ  hath  no  where  required  any  of  his 
ministers  to  baptize  infants.  Therefore  the  baptism  of  in¬ 
fants  is  not  according  to  the  commission  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Chandler.  IF  you  will  allow  good  consequences 
drawn  from  scripture,  I  will  deny  your  minor. 

Dr.  Russel.  THEN  you  must  suppose  that  Christ  hath 
required  some  of  his  ministers  to  baptize  infants. 

Mr.  Leigh.  WE  distinguish  between  consequential 
truths  and  express  words. 

Dr.  Russel.  AND  so  do  we;  but  I  hope  our  Lord’s 
commission,  about  holy  baptism  is  delivered  in  express  words, 
and  not  in  consequential;  the  term,  in  my  argument,  is  very 
lax;  I  do  not  say  there  commanded,  but  required;  and  if  you 
prove  the  baptism  of  infants  any  where  required  by  Christ, 
’tis  sufficient. 

Mr.  Leigh.  WILL  you  allow  good  scripture  conse¬ 
quences  in  this  case,  or  do  you  expect  plain  scripture  words? 

Dr.  Russel.  I  SAY  again,  the  term  I  use  admits  of  any 
proof;  he  is  not  thereby  obliged  to  produce  any  express  com¬ 
mand,  if  he  can  do  without  it.  If  he  can  prove  that  Christ 
hath  any  way  required  it,  it  will  suffice.  But  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  to  prove  it  according  to  Christ’s 
commission;  (for  those  are  the  terms  in  the  question)  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  a  difficult  task  to  do  that  by  consequence. 

Mr.  Chandler.  WHAT  from  the  commission? 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  moderator,  cries  out  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
hold.  Dr.  Russel  must  prove  it  by  an  universal  negative. 

Dr.  Russel.  THEN  Mr.  Chandler  must  deny  some  part 
of  my  argument,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevail 
with  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  DENY  the  minor. 

Dr.  Russel.  BY  denying  the  minor,  you  say,  that  Christ 
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hath  somewhere  required  some  of  his  ministers  to  baptize 
infants. 

Mr.  Chandler.  BY  good  consequence. 

Dr.  Russel.  THEN  I  will  make  good  my  minor  thus : 
If  Christ  hath  any  where  required  any  of  his  ministers  to 
baptize  infants,  it  is  somewhere  so  recorded  in  the  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  :  but  it  is  no  where  so  recorded  in  the  holy  scripture ; 
therefore  Christ  hath  not  any  where  required  any  of  his 
ministers  to  baptize  infants. 

Mr.  Chandler.  IF  you  mean  by  being  recorded  in 
scripture,  being  recorded  in  express  words,  I  deny  your  major; 
but  if  you  mean  by  consequence,  I  deny  your  minor.** 

And  so  on ! 

To  the  first  of  the  two  questions  debated,  that  concerning  the 
proper  subjects  of  baptism,  Russel  produced  four  arguments  in 
favour  of  adult  believers  only.  The  first  was,  as  the  above  extract 
shows,  that  Christ  has  not  commanded  the  baptism  of  infants.  The 
answer  of  the  Presbyterians  is  also  indicated  above,  that  infant 
baptism  is  a  consequence  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  Secondly,  Russel 
affirmed  that  discipleship  is  the  prerequisite  of  baptism,  and  that 
infants  cannot  be  disciples,  since  they  cannot  be  taught.  Reply 
was  made  that  infants  could  be  regarded  as  ‘  incompleat  disciples.’ 
Next,  Russel  turned  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  saying  that  the  apostle 
“  .  .  .  did  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  and  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable  for  the  church  of  God  .  .  .”  but  since  he  no¬ 
where  refers  to  infant  baptism,  that  practice  cannot  be  held  to  be 
part  of  the  Gospel.  To  this  Mr.  Leigh  retorted  that  the  extant 
epistles  are  “.  .  .  not  the  lOOth  part  of  what  Paul  preached  .  .  .” 
and  rejected  Russel’s  argument  from  silence.  Sarcastically,  Russel 
said  he  had  heard  that  there  were  unwritten  traditions  locked  up 
in  the  Pope’s  breast,  but  he  had  not  heard  that  the  Presbyterians 
had  been  entrusted  with  such  treasure.  The  last  argument  Russel 
used  in  this  section  was  based  on  the  express  words  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  which,  he  asserted,  excluded  the  possibility  of  the  baptism  of 
infants.  Mr.  Leigh,  however,  claimed  that  infants  were  “.  .  .  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  word  ‘  all  nations  ’  .  .  This  argument  occupied  a 
considerable  time.  The  account  makes  it  clear  that  voices  were 
raised  and  tempers  frayed.  The  hope  that  Chandler  had  expressed 
at  the  outset  that  the  dispute  would  be  conducted  with  “.  .  .  a 
great  deal  of  Calmness  .  .  .”  now  proved  forlorn.  At  one  point  in 
this  section,  Leigh  for  the  Presbyterians  asked  :  “  I  challenge  you 
to  give  one  instance  of  any  one,  bom  of  believing  parents,  baptized 
at  age.”  It  seems  that  whilst  Russel  continued  the  debate,  John 
Williams  was  trying  to  recall  one  instance  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  soon  this  curious  dialogue  follows : 
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Mr.  Williams.  WAS  not  the  mother  of  our  Lord  a  I 
believer  when  Christ  was  born  ?  | 

Mr.  Leigh.  WHAT  do  you  ask  that  question  for?  every 
body  knows  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  BUT  do  you  believe  it?  | 

Mr.  Leigh.  YES,  I  do  believe  it;  what  then?  | 

Mr.  Williams.  THEN  here  is  an  instance  for  you,  from 
scripture,  of  the  child  of  a  believer,  that  was  a  believer  before  ' 
he  was  bom;  and  yet  he  was  not  baptized  till  he  came  to 
years;  and  this  we  can  prove.'’ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  debate  on  the  first  question  was  concluded 
but  not  before  Russel  had  said  : 

•  .  .  .  doth  he  (i.e.  Robinson)  not  know  that  the  church  of  Rome 

baptize  things  of  an  inferior  nature?  for  they  baptize  churches 
and  bells.  And  if  I  had  compared  your  practice  to  theirs  of 
baptizing  bells,  you  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  they  are  1 
both  passive  in  the  act;  only,  if  you  will  give  credit  to  one  | 
of  the  fathers,  viz.  Augustine,  the  bells  are  upon  that  account 
the  fittest  subjects,  for  they  are  wholly  passive;  but,  saith  he, 
the  little  children  are  not  so,  for  they  shew  their  resistance 
by  their  crying.^®  ) 

In  debating  the  second  question  which  was  concerned  with  the  ! 
manner  of  baptising,  some  time  was  spent  on  etymology.  Chandler  ' 
declared  that  the  Greek  ‘  baptizo  ’  could  be  translated  as  ‘  wash,’  I 
and  need  not  carry  the  meaning  of  ‘  dip.’  Russel  then  quoted 
from  the  Lexicon  Theologicum  of  Alstedius  in  which,  so  he  recalled, 
the  primary  sense  of  ‘  baptizo  ’  was  given  as  ‘  to  dip,’  and  the 
rendering  ‘  to  wash  ’  was  “  secondary  and  remote.”  A  short  extract 
here  will  show  the  temper  of  the  dispute  :  >. 

Dr.  Russel.  THE  holy  scripture  shews  us  the  right  way  I 
'  of  baptizing,  as  appointed  by  Christ :  but  it  doth  not  shew  ' 
us  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  sprinkling;  therefore  sprinkling 
is  not  the  right  way  of  baptizing. 

Mr.  Leigh.  SIR,  you  must  bring  in  that  dipping  is 
absolutely  necessary;  what  do  you  talk  of  sprinkling  for? 

Dr.  Russel.  I  HOPE  you  are  not  ashamed  of  your  . 
practice;  but  if  you  will  disown  sprinkling  to  be  the  right 
way  of  baptizing,  I  am  contented,  I  will  not  then  insist 
upon  it.  I 

Mr.  Robinson.  WE  are  not  discoursing  upon  that  now;  i 
you  are  to  prove  dipping  to  be  the  only  way;  and  you  must 
and  shall  prove  it. 

Dr.  Russel.  MUST  and  shall !  must  and  shall  is  for  the  1 
king,  and  not  for  Mr.  Robinson. . .  i 

_ _ i 
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The  account  of  the  proceedings  closes  with  these  words : 

AFTER  much  pro  and  con  about  words  to  no  profit,  but 
the  subverting  of  the  hearers,  and  a  confused  jangling  and 
noise,  Mr.  Williams,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  said,  he 
thought  there  had  been  little  said  to  the  purpose.  Upon 
which  Dr.  Russel  said,  Mr.  Williams,  I  think  there  hath  been 
a  great  deal  said,  more  than  hath  been  answered.  But  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  wave  all  that  hath  been  said, 
and  I  will  dispute  it  over  with  you,  de  novo.  Mr.  Williams 
shrugged,  and  answered.  No,  I  am  not  very  well.  Upon 
which  it  was  thought  meet  by  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
putation.  And  Mr.  Leigh,  after  he  had  made  a  speech  to 
thank  the  governor  and  the  mayor  for  their  civility  to  them, 
and  the  Baptists  had  returned  their  thanks  also,  he  then  con¬ 
cluded  in  prayer,  and  so  dismissed  the  assembly.  It  was 
between  the  hours  of  sue  and  seven  of  the  clock,  when  the 
dispute  ended.“ 

The  Portsmouth  Disputation  was  at  an  end,  but  the  sequel  was 
a  very  long  one.  We  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  some  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  that  day’s 
long  and  wearisome  debate  in  the  logical  form,  were  persuaded  of 
the  claims  of  the  Baptists,  were  baptised  and  joined  the  churches 
at  Portsmouth  and  Gosport.  The  first  development,  however,  took 
place  next  day.  It  seems  that  Sharp,  Moderator  for  the  Baptists, 
Leigh,  the  Presbyterian  from  Newport,  John  Williams,  minister  of 
East  Knoyle  Baptist  church,  and  two  other  Baptists  met  together 
at  the  house  of  Francis  Williams,  the  Portsmouth  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  whose  church  the  disputation  had  taken  place. 

.  .  .  there  came  in  Mr.  Erie,  Mr.  Bowler,  and  Mr.  Farrel, 
three  Presbyterian  Ministers  ...  Mr.  Farrel,  in  the  Presence 
of  the  forementioned  Ministers,  saluted  Mr.  John  Williams, 
the  Disputant,  after  this  manner. 

Mr.  Williams,  I  must  tell  you,  and  that  not  as  my  own 
1  Sentiments  only,  but  as  the  Sentiments  of  every  one  of  our 

Brethren,  that  what  credit  was  gained  to  your  Cause,  was 
,  gained  by  you. . . 

This  estimate  reflects  the  esteem  in  which  the  elderly  John 
Williams  was  held  and  demonstrates,  by  implication,  that  the 
Presbyterian  evaluation  of  Dr.  Russel  was  not  high.  This  is 
abundantly  borne  out  elsewhere.  It  may  have  been  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  contempt  in  which  provincials  have  often  held  those 
who  live  in  the  capital.  It  is  also  possible  of  course  that  they 
I  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  abilities  of  Russel,  to  which  others 
were  ready  to  testify. 
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Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  Williams  wrote  a  letter  to  Leigh  j 
which  for  charitable  expression  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  many  other  books  and  pamphlets  that  were  issued  on  either 
side.  He  wrote : 

Brother  Leigh,  for  so  I  can  heartily  call  you,  and  own  you 
if  you  please  to  accept  of  it :  the  occasion  of  writing  these 
few  Lines  to  you  is  this.  I  have  in  my  reflex  Thoughts  ' 

weighed  what  was  offered  upon  both  sides  in  the  Dispute; 
not  being  willing  to  abide  by  any  thing  that  has  not  a  found¬ 
ation  in  the  Word,  nor  to  reject  any  thing  that  is  offered 
against  my  present  Opinion,  could  I  see  it  were  bottomed  on 
the  Word,  because  I  know  I  must  one  day  be  judged  by  the 
Word.  You  told  me  you  could  have  said  four  times  more 
for  our  Cause  than  was  spoken  by  us,  and  ten  times  more  * 
than  you  did  for  your  own.  Possibly  you  might  have  spoken  i 
four  times  as  many  words  as  we  did :  but  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  task  to  have  offered  Arguments  that  had  1 
four  times  more  weight  and  substance  than  those  that  were 
offered  by  us  .  .  .  yet  I  would  not  undervalue  your  Abilities, 
nor  set  our  own  in  competition  with  yours  :  had  we  not  had 
Truth  on  our  side,  your  Abilities  would  soon  have  over-  ’ 
turn’d  mine.  .  .  , 

Whatever  you  could  have  said,  I  know  not;  you  know 
you  did  not  give  us  an  instance  for  Infant-Baptism  .  .  .  and  \ 
must  we  still  look  on  Infant-Baptism  to  be  an  Ordinance  of 
God  .  .  .  ?  But,  Sir,  if  you  can  say  ten  times  more  for  your 
Practice  than  you  did,  it  is  not  too  late  to  offer  it  yet;  and  if 
you  please  to  send  it  me,  and  it  be  such  as  is  convincing,  I 
will  spread  it  for  you;  if  not,  I  will  fairly  answer  it,  and  not  ' 
publickly  spread  it.  Sir,  when  I  consider  what  was  offered  , 

.  by  us,  and  denied  by  you,  and  with  what  Props  your  own 
Arguments  were  supported,  being  Men  of  such  Parts  and  j 
Piety  as  you  are,  on  whose  credit  the  Ordinance  of  Christ  is  ) 
like  to  be  administered  to  a  wrong  Subject  for  the  future,  as 
it  hath  been  for  Ages  past  upon  a  like  traditional  Bottom; 

I  am  really  grieved,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  my  setting 
Pen  to  Paper. 

The  letter  then  recapitulates  some  of  the  arguments  offered  on 
either  side  in  the  dispute  but  adds  little  significant  to  the  record 
we  have.  The  concluding  sentence  reads : 

I  shall  now  take  leave,  and  remain  your  truly  loving  Friend, 
John  Williams.^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  preserved  any  reply  to  this  letter,  j 
whereas  we  have  much  of  a  different  temper. 
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Within  about  a  year  of  the  disputation  Williams  had  died  but 
we  have  still  a  sermon  of  his  preached  in  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House  at  Wallup  near  Andover,  Hampshire.  The  sermon  on  the 
commission  of  our  Lord  as  given  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  occupies  some 
forty-three  pages  of  closely  set  type !  The  following  extracts 
illustrate  Williams’  exegesis  and  argument  at  certain  points : 

It  appears  it  (i.e.  the  manner  of  baptising)  is  by  Dipping, 
in  that  the  whole  of  the  Subject  is  to  be  baptized,  and  not 
a  part  only;  the  Commission  is  to  baptize  the  Person,  the 
Face  is  no  more  mentioned  than  the  Feet,  nor  is  there  any 
part  mentioned  but  the  whole;  the  word  is,  baptizing  them. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  Face  doth  signify  the  Person;  I 
answer,  if  that  be  granted,  yet  the  Person  doth  not  signify 
the  Face :  It’s  the  Person  that  is  to  be  baptized;  but  the 
sprinkling  a  little  Water  on  the  Face  doth  never  wash  the 
whole  of  the  Subject;  and  this  being  done  on  the  Face  of  a 
little  Infant,  is  neither  the  washing  away  the  filth  of  the 
Flesh,  nor  yet  the  answer  of  a  good  Conscience,  by  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ :  there  is  neither  the  Figure,  nor  the  thing 
figured.^ 

On  1  Cor.  vii.  14  : 

Tho  one  of  the  Parents  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote  was  a 
Believer  when  he  wrote  to  them,  yet  they  were  not  so  to  be 
considered  in  their  being  sanctified  each  to  the  other,  but 
as  Husband  and  Wife.  ...  Be  they  who  they  will.  Believers 
or  Unbelievers,  they  did  not  live  in  Fornication;  but  in 
Wedlock  they  were  Husband  and  Wife. . . .  Their  Cohabita¬ 
tion  was  lawful  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  sanctified  is  taken  elsewhere  (for  that  which 
is  lawful)  1  Tim.  iv.  5.  Every  Creature  of  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of 
God,  etc.  that  is,  lawful  to  be  used;  they  were  married,  and 
so  were  sanctified  each  to  the  other;  this  he  illustrates  by  an 
Argument  drawn  from  their  Offspring,  Else  were  your 
Children  unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy.  If  they  had  not 
been  married,  and  so  sanctified  each  to  the  other  by  the 
Ordinance  of  God,  their  Children  had  been  unclean,  they 
had  been  illegitimate,  unlawfully  begotten.  .  . 

When  giving  “  a  Description  of  Baptism,”  Williams  said : 

The  Administrator,  that  must  be  a  Minister  of  Christ,  and 
one  that  hath  Commission  from  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel : 
Go  preach  and  baptize.  Now  here  I  do  not  tie  it  to  a  Minister 
in  Office,  that  is,  to  an  Elder,  one  that  hath  a  Pastoral 
Relation  to  a  particular  People,  but  to  a  preaching  Disciple : 
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Baptism  being  no  more  tied  to  Office  or  Power,  than  Preach¬ 
ing  is;  Preaching  is  not  restrained  to  Office  or  Power  by  the 
Commission,  as  I  have  shewed  already :  every  one  that  is 
gifted  and  qualified  by  the  Spirit,  and  providentially  call’d, 
ought  to  have  Commission  to  preach,  Acts  xi.  20,  therefore 
such  have  Commission  to  baptize,  Go  teach  and  baptize.^^ 

No  date  is  affixed  to  this  sermon,  but  the  pattern  of  argument 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  delivered  after  the  Portsmouth  disputa¬ 
tion,  and  this  view  gains  strength  from  the  prefixed  letter  to  Leigh 
and  the  fact  that  the  date  of  publication  is  1700. 

In  contrast  to  the  mildness  of  that  part  of  the  sequel  to  the 
dispute  in  which  John  Williams  figur^,  that  which  concerned 
Russel  was  vigorous  and  often  bitter.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  the  debate,  Russel,  whose  wife  was  ill,  set  out  once  ) 

more  for  London.^®  Two  mornings  later  this  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  : 

Portsmouth,  February  23rd.  Yesterday  the  dispute  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists,  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting-house.  It  began  at  ten  of  the  Clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  6  in  the  afternoon,  without 
any  intermission.  The  Theam  of  the  Dispute  was  the  subject 
of  Baptism,  and  the  manner  how  Baptism  is  to  be  perfonned. 
Russel  and  Williams  were  the  Opponents  for  the  Anabaptists, 
and  Mr.  Chaunler  and  Mr.  Leigh  Defendants  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Mr.  Sharp,  Moderator  for  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Russel  opposed  Infant  Baptism 
with  all  the  subtlety  and  sophistry  of  the  Schools,  and  was 
answered  with  good  Reason  and  Learning.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  was  the  Opinion  of  all  the  Judicious  Auditory,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  sufficiently  defended  their  Doctrine,  and  also 
worsted  their  Adversaries  when  they  came  to  assume  the 
place  of  Opponents.^* 

This  advertisement  was  unsigned,  but  it  appears  that  it  was 
inserted  by  the  authority  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Portsmouth 
Garrison,  for  Ivimey  records  : 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  was  sent  by  Colonel  John 
Gibson  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  gave  Mr.  Chandler 
liberty  to  publish  a  certificate  signed  by  his  own  hand  June 
9,  1699.  In  this  he  declares,  “  I  say,  the  above  advertise¬ 
ment  was  inserted,  as  above,  by  my  direction.  I  do  also 
own,  I  was  then,  and  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  so  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  said  advertisement.” 

As  was  inevitable  both  sides  were  laying  claim  to  victory,  for 
although  the  Baptists  did  not  hurry  into  print  with  their  claims 
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they  were  nevertheless  made,  as  later  publications  were  to  testify. 
Moreover,  other  rumours  and  accusations  were  being  let  loose, 
two  of  which  were  personal  attacks  on  Russel.  It  was  being  said 
that  he  had  required  of  the  Baptists  of  the  district  a  fee  for  the 
services  he  rendered,  whilst  doubts  were  also  being  cast  on  his 
right  to  the  style  of  ‘Dr.’.  Then,  on  April  1st  1699,  another 
Presbyterian  notice  appeared  in  a  newspaper  : 

SIR 

UNderstanding  that  the  Anabaptists  do  every  where  make 
high  Boasts,  as  if  they  had  obtained  the  Victory  in  the  late 
Disputation  at  Portsmouth,  I  thought  fit  to  give  you  the 
following  Account  of  the  Occasion  and  Issue  of  it.  Mr. 
Samuel  Chandler  of  Fareham,  carrying  on  a  Week-day 
Lecture  at  Portsmouth  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Francis 
Williams  (the  Nonconforming  Minister  there)  entered  upon 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  (after  he  had  gone  through 
the  Creed  and  Lords  Prayer,  as  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Course 
was  going  through  the  Decalogue)  with  a  Design  thereby  to 
compleat  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  being  upon  the  Point  of 
Baptism,  the  Anabaptists  came,  in  a  considerable  Body,  upon 
one  of  his  Lecture-days,  and  after  Sermon  one  Farmer  Bowes, 
a  preacher  amongst  them  stood  up;  and  charging  Mr. 
Chandler  with  delivering  several  things  that  were  false, 
challenged  him  in  the  face  of  the  Congregation,  to  dispute 
publickly  upon  the  Point,  with  such  a  Person  as  they  should 
procure.  Mr.  Chandler  (apprehending  the  Interest  of 
Religion,  as  well  as  his  own  Reputation,  was  likely  to  suffer 
if  he  should  decline  it)  accepted  the  Challenge;  and  the  next 
day  some  on  both  sides  met,  and  adjusted  Preliminaries,  viz. 
That  Mr.  Chandler  aforesaid,  and  one  Mr.  William  (by 
some  call’d  Dr.)  Russel  of  London,  should  be  the  Disputants; 
the  Time,  Place,  and  Questions  to  be  debated  were  all  fixed; 
that  each  of  them  should  be  allowed  a  Second,  and  each 
Side  have  a  Mediator,  and  that  the  Rules  of  Disputation 
should  be  strictly  observed.  Accordingly  Mr.  Leigh  of  New¬ 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  declared  Mr.  Chandler’s 
Assistant,  and  Mr.  Benj.  Robinson  of  Hungerford  in  Berks, 
was  chosen  Mediator  on  their  side.  One  Mr.  John  Williams 
of  East  Knahil  near  Shaftsbury  was  Mr.  Russel’s  Second,  and 
one  Mr.  Sharp  of  Froom  in  Somersetshire,  was  Mediator  on 
the  Anabaptist  side.  —  It  was  visible  to  every  One,  That 
though  Mr.  Russel  made  use  of  all  the  littie  Arts  of  Sophistry, 
with  which  a  bad  Cause  is  wont  to  be  supported;  yet  the 
Disputants  on  the  other  side  by  Distinguishing  upon  him  and 
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their  Moderator,  by  preventing  his  Excursions,  and  keeping 
him  close  to  the  Rules  of  Disputation,  broke  all  his  Measures, 
so  that  he  gained  no  Ground  upon  them  in  either  Question. 
But  when  Siey,  in  their  Course,  opposed,  the  Evidence  and 
force  of  the  Reasonings,  was  such  as  once  and  again  put  the 
Anabaptists  to  silence.^^ 

This  last  advertisement  prompted  Russel  to  publish  his  own 
account  of  his  debate,  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Portsmouth 
Disputation  Between  some  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  others 
of  the  Baptist,  Persuasion,  concerning  the  Subjects  and  Manner 
of  Baptism.  This  is  the  account  which  Crosby  used  and  from 
whose  abridgement  extracts  have  been  taken.  Later,  justifying  the 
publication,  Russel  said  : 

And  this,  (i.e.  the  above  quoted  advertisement)  together 
with  the  Noise  and  Glamour  they  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Dispute,  by  which  the  People  were  hindred  from  hearing 
what  was  spoken,  were  the  Reasons  why  it  was  thought  meet 
to  make  it  publick. . . 

In  the  book  itself  Russel  wrote  : 

We  being  silent  and  not  using  the  same  Methods  as  they 
did,  to  squirt  out  foolish  Advertisement  in  common  News- 
Papers,  these  men  grew  confident;  and  upon  the  1st  of  April 
following,  in  the  Flying  Post,  they  publish  a  long  Story  full 
of  Untruths  and  silly  squint-ey’d  Reflections,  not  becoming 
their  Learning  or  Profession :  and  all  to  support  a  sinking 
Interest.^^ 

Affirming  that  he  had  received  from  John  Williams  a  record  of 
the  arguments  that  he  had  used  at  the  dispute,  and  that  he  had 
had  letters  from  “divers  other  Persons  that  were  present  .  . 
Russel  yet  goes  on  to  anticipate  that  the  Presbyterians  will  object 
to  his  account,  for  he  says  : 

And  if  there  be  any  thing  omitted  therein,  they  must  blame 
themselves,  or  their  own  Scribe,  and  not  us.  For  Mr.  William 
Leddel  went  to  Mr.  Smith  their  Writer,  and  carried  our  Copy 
with  him  and  desired  him  to  compare  it  with  his :  He 
answered  that  his  was  very  imperfect,  it  being  the  first  time 
he  was  in  a  Dispute,  and  he  could  not  take  it,  but 
some  things  were  left  out;  and  said  that  it  was  not  as  yet 
wholly  written  over.  Mr.  Leddel  waited  upon  him  a  second 
time,  but  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  it  to  compare  them 
together,  although  he  was  satisfied  it  was  then  finished.  .  . 

About  the  charge  that  he  had  required  a  fee  for  his  attendance, 
Russel  said  : 
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They  have  also  reported,  That  I  am  a  Hackney  Disputant, 
and  that  I  refused  to  come  down  to  Portsmouth  under  thirty 
Guinea’s;  but  that  at  last  I  was  prevail’d  upon  to  take 
Twenty  ...  I  think  fit  herdsy  to  tell  the  World,  That  I  did 
not  so  much  as  demand  one  farthing  of  them  for  my  Journey, 
neither  before  nor  after.  For  all  that  are  thorou^ly 
acquainted  with  me  know,  that  I  do  neither  Preach  for  Hire, 
nor  Divine  for  Money,  as  some  of  them  do.  .  .  . 

But  that  I  may  do  Right  to  our  Friends  at  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport,  I  do  acknowledge  that  of  their  own  free  good  Will 
(without  asking)  they  did  pay  my  Coach — hire  and  bear  my 
Charges.  .  . 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  record  of  the  proceedings,  Russel  added 
a  list  of  authorities  to  strengthen  his  arguments,  making  citations 
from  British  and  continental  scholars  of  varying  doctrinal 
allegiances. 

As  Russel  had  forseen  the  Presbyterians  quickly  rejected  his 
account.  Their  first  act  was  to  send  out  a  certificate  over  the 
names  of  Chandler  and  Leigh. 

THese  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern.  That  Dr. 
Russel’s  Narrative  of  the  Portsmouth  Disputation  is  full  of 
palpable  notorious  Falshoods,  and  that  there  are  many 
Alterations,  Additions  and  Omissions,  even  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Ring’s  own  Copy  which  he  hath  honestly  given  to  us.  We 
can  procure  the  hands  of  vast  numbers  both  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Dissenters,  and  some  Anabaptists  themselves, 
that  will  acknowledge  we  obtain’d  an  intire  Victory.  The 
Governor  and  Mayor  have  promised  their  Testimonials,  but 
being  both  now  at  London,  we  cannot  send  them  at  present, 
but  shall  publish  with  all  covenient  speed  a  full  Answer  to 
Dr.  Russel’s  Book,  with  the  Attestations  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  present :  Therefore  we  humbly  desire  all  Persons 
would  suspend  their  Judgment  of  this  matter  till  they  have 
a  view  of  our  Answer. 


Signed  by 

Sam.  Chandler, 
Will.  Leigh3« 

Portsmouth,  June  1,  1699. 


This  certificate  was  widely  circulated  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
where  those  who  still  retained  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  battle 
eagerly  awaited  the  promised  account  by  Chandler  and  Leigh. 
When  it  was  published,  the  name  of  Robinson,  the  Presbyterian 
Moderator,  appeared  with  those  of  Chandler  and  Leigh  as  joint 
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author.  The  title  was  An  impartial  account  of  the  Portsmouth 
Disputation.  With  some  just  reflections  on  Dr.  Russel’s  pretended 
narrative.  .  .  This  in  turn  gave  rise  to  a  publication  by  Sharp, 
the  Baptist  Moderator,  entitled,  Truth  Prevailing  against  the 
Fiercest  Opposition.  Being  a  Vindication  of  Dr.  Russel’s  True 
Narrative  of  the  Portsmouth  Disputation.  This  volume  includes 
the  criticisms  not  only  of  Sharp  but  also  of  Russel  who,  having 
listed  39  errors  in  the  Presbyterian  account,  states  that  he  has 
“  not  yet  fully  advanced  so  far  as  three  Leaves  and  a  half  in  their 
printed  account  .  .  and  so  he  gives  up  any  attempt  to  provide 
a  complete  catalogue  of  errors. 

Another  small  work  entitled  A  Dialogue  between  a  Paedobaptist 
and  an  Anti-Paedobaptist,  containing  the  Strength  of  Arguments 
offered  on  both  sides  at  the  Portsmouth  Disputation^'^  was  published 
anonymously.  A  reply  to  this  was  entitled  Truth  Vindicated!^ 
The  title-page  observes  that  the  Dialogue  which  it  sets  out  to 
answer  was  “  Published  by  Samuel  Chandler,  and  William  Leigh, 
by  the  Advice  of  their  Brethren  from  Divers  Parts.”  More  interest¬ 
ingly  still,  the  anonymous  author  of  Truth  Vindicated  is  described 
as  “one,  who  was  referr’d  to  the  Account  of  the  Dispute  at 
Portsmouth,  etc.  for  his  Conviction,  but  hath  since  separated  from 
the  Presbyterians,  and  now  is  a  Member  of  a  Baptist  Congrega¬ 
tion.”  For  one  so  recently  a  Presbyterian,  the  tone  of  the  pamphlet 
is  surprisingly  bitter. 

A  Dr.  Bereault  next  issued  an  answer  to  the  Portsmouth  disputa¬ 
tion  and  this  led  Russel  to  write  a  tract  entitled  Infant  Baptism  is 
Will — Worship.  .  .  .*^  Whitley  lists  one  more  publication,  an  82 
page  tract  by  J.  Morgan  entitled  The  Portsmouth  Disputation 
examined.  Being  a  Brief  Answer  to  Arguments  used  by  the  Anti- 
Paedobaptists  in  Dr.  Russel’s  narrative  .  .  .  ,  published  in  1713 
in  New  York.^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  evidence  used  by  the  Baptists  against 
the  Presbyterians  was  that  concerning  Joseph  Fox.  In  his  lectures 
and  sermons  given  towards  the  end  of  1696,  Chandler,  as  has  been 
shown,  did  not  deny  that  initially  at  any  rate  baptism  was  for 
“  Repenting  Believers.”  He  challenged  the  Baptist  claim  that 
baptism  by  immersion  was  the  correct  mode.  After  the  dispute, 
however,  it  was  shown  that  Joseph  Fox,  a  Presbyterian  of  about 
40  years  of  age,  had  been  baptised  by  immersion.  The  baptism 
took  place  at  Havant,  some  eight  miles  north  east  of  Portsmouth, 
and  the  baptising  minister  was  Earl,  the  Gosport  Presbyterian.^^ 
So  Russel  wrote : 

And  why  (after  all  this)  they  should  quarrel  with  us,  we 
cannot  understand  when  they  practise  it  after  the  same 
manner  as  we  do,  and  call  it  dipping.**^ 
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Roman  Catholicism  and  Religious 
Liberty 

(A  remew  article) 

JUST  over  a  year  ago,  a  significant  book  appeared  bearing  the 
title  of  this  article. ‘  It  presents  a  minority  trend  towards 
religious  liberty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  effect  says 
to  that  Church,  “  Openly  declare  that  this  trend  is  right.” 

■  The  author  of  the  book.  Dr.  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz,  is  a 
Spaniard  who  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  serving  as  general  director 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Movement  of  Students,  with  residence  in 
Rome.  He  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Well  trained  in  Catholic  theology  and  now  an  earnest  Protestant, 
he  is  employed  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  research 
associate  of  its  Commission  on  the  Study  of  Religious  Liberty.  He 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman  CaAolic  Church  has 
often  been  a  formidable  enemy  of  religious  liberty,  but  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  will  not  necessarily  always  be  the  case. 


Before  dealing  with  the  minority  trend  towards  liberty  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  we  need  to  consider  briefly  the  main 
tradition  of  that  Church.^  This  is  against  freedom  except  where 
expediency  calls  for  it. 

After  church  and  state  had  been  united  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
tlic  church  gradually  accepted  the  use  of  governmental  power  for 
the  enforcement  of  religious  unity.  Augustine  developed  the 
theory  that  “when  error  prevails  it  is  right  to  invoke  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  when  the  contrary  truth  predominates,  it  is  proper 
to  use  coercion.”^  For  him  heresy  was  worse  than  murder,  since 
it  destroys  the  soul,  whereas  murder  only  destroys  the  body.* 
Thomas  Aquinas  justified  the  death  penalty  for  heretics  by  saying 
that  it  is  more  serious  to  corrupt  the  faith  than  to  counterfeit 
money,  and  if  counterfeiters  are  put  to  death,  with  much  more 
justice  should  heretics  be  executed.*  A  firm  foundation  was  laid 
by  theologians  for  the  inquisition  and  for  crusades  against  heretics. 

Few  Roman  Catholics  in  modem  times  have  advocated 
inquisitions  and  crusades.  The  leadership  of  the  Church,  however, 
has  favoured  the  use  of  state  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  heresy 
and  to  protect  “  the  true  religion.” 
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In  1864  Pope  Pius  IX  made  clear  in  the  Syllabus  of  Errors 
that  he  was  opposed  to  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  worship, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  civil  marriage,  and  secular  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  errors  he  condemned  is  the  belief  that  “  in  the 
present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  modes  of  worship.”®  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1885  indicated 
that  his  church  claims  special  privileges  as  the  true  religion  but 
recognises  that  in  some  circumstances  a  degree  of  toleration  is 
necessary  :  “  In  truth,  though  the  Church  judges  it  not  lawful  that 
the  various  kinds  of  divine  worship  should  have  the  same  right  as 
the  true  religion,  still  it  does  not  condemn  those  governors  of 
States  who,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  some  great  good,  or  prevent¬ 
ing  some  great  ill,  patiently  bear  with  manners  and  customs  so  that 
each  kind  of  religion  has  its  place  in  the  State.”^ 

This  seems  to  support  the  distinction  first  explicitly  made  by 
Jesuits  in  1863®  between  “  thesis  ”  and  “  hypothesis,”  though  so 
far  as  I  know  no  pope  has  ever  used  that  terminology.  The 
“  thesis  ”  is  the  ideal  stand  which  is  to  be  taken  when  Catholic 
principles  can  be  applied.  It  exists  in  a  Catholic  state,  that  is, 
a  state  whose  citizens  are  overwhelmingly  Catholic  and  whose 
government  is  friendly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  such  a 
situation  “  error  ”  must  not  be  free  to  compete  with  the  “  truth.” 
The  “  hypothesis  ”  is  a  lower,  unideal  stand  which  is  taken  by 
Catholics  when  circumstances  made  it  imprudent  for  them  to  try 
to  impose  their  principles.  In  such  a  situation  “  error  ”  may  be 
tolerated  as  “  a  lesser  evil.”  The  “  hypothesis  ”  exists  in  America, 
and  some  Catholics  would  say  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the  modern 
world. 

Many  Catholics  believe  that  the  “  thesis  ”  exists  in  Spain. 
That  nation,  more  than  any  other,  regards  itself  as  a  Catholic 
state.  There,  the  power  of  the  government  is  on  the  side  of 
Catholic  unity.  The  Charter  of  the  Spanish  People,  proclaimed 
in  1945,  indicates  the  extent  of  the  religious  toleration  which  may 
be  expected  in  a  Catholic  state : 

The  profession  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Spanish  state,  will  enjoy  official  protection. 

No  one  will  be  molested  for  his  religious  beliefs,  nor  for  the 
private  practice  of  his  cult.  No  external  ceremonies  or 
manifestations  other  than  those  of  the  Catholic  religion  will 
be  permitted. 

In  a  Catholic  state  dissident  religions  cannot  expect  freedom 
worship.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  GhUrch 
in  Spain  have  sought  to  limit  dissident  worship  to  the  interior  of 
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chapels  and  that  they  have  even  connived  to  close  some  that  had 
already  been  opened.*®  An  American  Catholic  textbook  on 
political  science  says  that  circumstances  in  a  Catholic  state  may 
demand  the  toleration  of  dissident  worship  “  carried  on  within  the 
family,  or  in  such  an  inconspicuous  manner  as  to  be  an  occasion 
neither  of  scandal  nor  of  perversion  to  the  faithful.”** 

In  a  Catholic  state  dissident  religions  cannot  expect  freedom 
of  propaganda  and  proselytism.  The  American  textbook  just 
quoted  declares ; 

Quite  distinct  from  the  performance  of  false  religious  worship 
and  preaching  to  the  members  of  the  erring  sect,  is  the  pro¬ 
paganda  of  the  false  doctrines  among  Catholics.  This  could 
become  a  source  of  injury,  a  positive  menace,  to  the  religious 
welfare  of  true  believers.  Against  such  an  evil  they  have  a 
right  to  protection  by  the  Catholic  State.*^ 

A  recent  book  on  church  and  state  by  a  Spanish  Catholic 
argues  that  the  Catholic  state  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  church 
against  heretical  propaganda  when  “  in  certain  circumstances  other 
methods,  which  are  by  nature  the  principal  ones,  higher  and  more 
in  keeping  with  human  dignity  of  susceptibility  .  .  .  cannot  be  used 
successfully  or  prove  insufficient.”*^  In  some  cases  such  as  pro¬ 
paganda  by  Jews,  Buddhists,  or  Moslems  within  its  domain,  the 
Catholic,  state  can  ignore  what  is  going  on,  since  it  is  of  little 
danger,  whereas  in  other  cases,  such  as  vigorous  Protestant  pro¬ 
paganda,  the  state  must  intervene.  The  government  should  be 
flexible,  sometimes  tolerant  and  sometimes  intolerant,  supporting 
the  true  faith  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  arousing  the  animosity 
of  people  within  the  nation  and  on  the  outside. 

In  a  Catholic  state  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  expects  to 
control  education.  The  proper  arrangement  is  a  system  of  public 
education  which  guarantees  Catholic  instruction  for  all.  The 
greatest  concession  which  can  be  made  is  exemption  from  Catholic 
instruction  for  those  whose  parents  demand  it  on  the  basis  of 
belonging  to  another  religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  claims  the  right  to  control 
marriage  in  a  Catholic  state.  In  Spain,  since  canon  law  is  state 
law,  the  only  form  of  legal  marriage  for  Catholics,  even  in  the 
case  of  mixed  marriages,  is  that  offered  by  the  Church.  The 
stricter  Catholics  insist  that  everyone  baptized  as  a  Catholic  is 
bound  by  canon  law.  Others  recognise  the  right  of  baptized  per¬ 
sons  to  leave  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  to  have  civil 
marriage,  but  make  leaving  the  Church  as  difficult  as  possible. 

The  situation  in  Spain  with  regard  to  worship,  the  publicising 
of  non-Catholic  beliefs  and  practices,  evangelism,  education,  and 
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marriage  comes  close  to  the  traditional  ideal  for  a  Catholic  state. 
In  a  joint  pastoral  letter  in  1948  the  Spanish  Catholic  hierarchy 
declared :  “  Let  Catholics  of  all  countries,  if  they  wish  truly  to  be 
Catholic,  if  they  wish  to  be  faithful  to  papal  teachings  ...  be  on 
their  guard  against  ridiculing,  as  intransigent  and  backward,  the 
Catholics  of  Spain  or  of  any  other  country  which  has  the  great 
fortune  of  preserving  Catholic  unity.” 

II 

Now  we  turn  to  the  other  side.  Some  people  who  regard 
themselves  as  real  Catholics  are  advocating  full  religious  liberty. 
Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  stresses  “  the  momentous  importance, 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  the  every  day  increasing 
stream  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.”** 

Frenchmen  are  especially  outspoken  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty,  but  important  statements  have  also  been  made  by 
Catholics  of  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  America,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  lands.  They  have  been  published 
with  the  “  nihil  obstat  ”  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  reproduce  official  Catholic  doctrine,  but  it  does 
mean  that  they  have  not  yet  been  judged  contrary  to  it.  Among 
the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principle 
are  members  of  the  hierarchy.  Cardinal  Feltin,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  has  said  : 

Social  pressure  :  spiritual  emancipation.  Which  will  win? 
As  a  man  I  cannot  tellj  as  a  bishop  I  am  bound  to  choose. 
And  my  choice  is  freedom.  At  a  higher  level  than  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  schools  and  political  ideologies,  freedom  assumes 
a  pastoral  dimension.  The  reason  is  not  exterior  and 
secondary,  as  if  the  Church  were  claiming  freedom  only  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Freedom  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  which  seen  from  without 
might  look  like  a  system,  but  thought  and  lived  from  within 
is  a  living  bond  between  persons,  a  religion  of  the  spirit. 
Faith  is  the  encounter  of  a  free  gift  and  a  free  acceptance :  a 
call  on  the  part  of  God  and  a  conscious  and  submissive  res¬ 
ponse  to  God’s  voice. . . . 

Freedom  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  approaching  nearer  to  God,  such  is  the  Christian  order 
which  is  ours  to  promote.** 

Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  concludes : 

At  any  rate,  the  least  one  can  say  about  this  Roman  Catholic 
position  in  favour  of  complete  religious  freedom  is  that  it  is 
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an  “  orthodox  ”  doctrine  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  |  a 
which  can  be  defended  with  the  official  “  nihil  obstat  ”  of  s 

the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  which  has  the  favour  of  I 

many  and  very  important  members  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  . 

For  one.  Cardinal  Ottaviani,  who  spoke  against  such  freedom  [ 

(and  not  without  some  indirect  “  rappel  4  I’ordre  ”  by  the  [ 
Pope),  we  have  several  living  cardinals  who  publicly  raised  > 
their  voices  in  favour  of  it.*’  I 


The  theory  of  “  thesis  ”  and  “  hypothesis  ”  is  condemned  by 
adherents  of  the  present  trend  towards  religious  liberty.  They  ; 
insist  that  religious  liberty  is  not  something  to  be  tolerated  under 
certain  circumstances  as  a  lesser  evil;  it  is  to  be  practised  under  , 

all  circumstances  as  a  positive  good.  Unfortunately  they  have  not 
yet  given  much  attention  to  precisely  what  is  involved  in  religious  i* 
liberty — and  some  would  apparently  be  satisfied  with  toleration — 
but  they  have  given  impressive  arguments  in  its  favour.  Some  are 
philosophical,  political,  and  pragmatic,  but  the  most  weighty  ones  , 
are  biblical  and  theological. 

Important  Roman  Catholic  theologians  now  argue  that  the  T 
dignity  and  freedom  of  man  as  a  being  created  in  the  image  of 
with  the  power  of  choice  call  for  religious  liberty.  They 
dwell  much  on  the  nature  of  redemption  and  on  Christian  inner 
freedom — failing  at  times  to  show  the  connection  between  these 
and  external  religious  liberty.  They  emphasise  that  love  of  God 
must  be  free  and  spontaneous,  that  love  of  one’s  neighbour  re¬ 
quires  respect  for  his  dignity  as  a  person,  and  that  faith  must  be 
voluntary  in  order  to  be  real.  In  the  words  of  Father  Leonard,  I, 
“  A  faith  that  is  imposed  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  not  only  in  I 
relation  to  God’s  free  will  but  also  in  relation  to  the  free  acceptance  \ 
it  presupposes  in  the  believer.”*® 

The  Catholic  friends  of  religious  liberty  also  emphasise  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  man’s  obligation  to  obey  Him.  Subjectively 
they  interpret  this  as  the  duty  to  follow  conscience,  and  they  insist 
that  every  man  must  be  free  to  obey  his  own  conscience.  The 
German  Jesuit,  Max  Pribilla,  declares ;  “  The  Church  itself  will  i 
...  be  wise  to  leave  God  to  decide  on  the  state  of  conscience  j 
of  people  with  different  beliefs.”*® 

But  is  not  all  of  this  contrary  to  Roman  Catholic  tradition? 

The  Catholic  friends  of  religious  liberty  reply  that  it  is  contrary 
to  one  tradition  of  their  Church  but  is  in  harmony  with  what  the 
Church  has  essentially  stood  for  through  the  centuries.  They 
quote  Church  Fathers,  especially  those  before  Augustine,  isolated  i 
statements  by  church  leaders  of  later  times,  and  the  provision  in  > 
canon  law’®  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  become  a  Catholic  I 
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[  against  his  will.  They  point  out  that  there  is  no  “  ex  cathedra  ” 
statement  absolutely  binding  Roman  Catholic  conscietnces.  Andr6 
Latreille  has  written : 

I  The  canons  of  the  councils,  approved  by  the  Pope,  or  the 

f  ]X>ntifical  definitions  provided  with  the  particular  charac* 

I  teristics  of  universality  and  solemnity  ought  alone  to  bind 

f  rigorously  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  The  other 

I  documents,  encyclicals,  letters  or  declarations  aim  to  orient 

the  thought  and  the  conduct  of  Catholics  in  the  circum- 
I  stances  in  which  they  find  themselves  at  a  given  moment; 

they  often  contain  contingent  dements  which  bear  the  maiii 
I  of  a  certain  historical  situation  and  are  consequently  subject 

I  to  revision.** 

^  Other  writers  argue  that  the  popes  of  the  nineteenth  century 

did  not  condemn  religious  liberty  in  an  absolute  manner.  They 
only  condemned  the  false  interpretation  of  it  as  the  sovereign 
'  right  of  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  to  decide  matters 

.  of  faith  without  any  consideration  of  objective  truth  and  order, 

f  It  is  only  natural  concludes  Yves  Congar,  that  the  Church  would 

condemn  a  concept  of  liberty  “which  regarded  freedom  as  a 
primary  and  absolute  good  and  defined  it  without  reference  to 
anything  else.”**  It  is  also  entirely  proper  to  recognise,  declare 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  that  it  would  be  much  better  if 
religious  pluralism  did  not  exist,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  does  exist. 

The  popes  of  the  twentieth  century,  declare  Catholic  advocates 
or  religious  liberty,  have  faced  a  new  situation  and  have  sought 
l'  to  find  a  reconciliation  between  Catholic  principles  and  the  new 

I  society  based  on  liberty.  In  1931  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote  :  “We  are 

I  both  proud  and  happy  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  consciences.”** 

I  In  1953,  just  after  Cardinal  Ottaviani  had  defended  the  Spanish 

concept  of  Catholic  unity.  Pope  Pius  XII  made  a  speech  in  which 
I  he  denied  that  the  principle,  “  Error  has  no  rights,”  can  be  trans- 

1  ferred  from  the  metaphysical  plane  to  the  plane  of  state  legislation. 

?  He  said  that  God  permits  error  and  evil  and  He  has  not  given 

'  men  or  human  authorities  any  unconditional  command  to  prevent 

religious  error  or  moral  evil.  He  concluded  :  “  The  duty  of  sup¬ 
pressing  moral  and  religious  error  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  final 
form  for  action.”*^ 

Since  Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz’s  book  was  published.  Pope 
John  XXIII  has  told  the  General  Council  of  Catholic  Missions 
l"  that  obsolete  ideas  and  prejudices  must  be  overcome  so  that  those 

\  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  return  to  it. 

I  He  said,  “  We  must  go  to  work  with  all  the  goodwill  at  our  com- 
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mand,  overcoming  all  our  old  viewpoints  and  prejudices  and  lay¬ 
ing  aside  our  less-courteous  expressions.”^ 

Certainly  the  popes  of  the  twentieth  century  are  less  harsh 
in  their  denunciations  of  heretics  than  were  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Still,  they  have  made  no  unequivocal  statement  in 
favour  of  full  religious  liberty  for  all  people  under  all  circumstances. 
Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  thinks  the  reason  may  be  that  the 
theologians  have  not  yet  finished  their  work  and  the  situation  is 
not  ripe  for  a  decisive  statement. 

Whether  such  a  statement  will  ever  be  made  is  a  moot  question. 
Obviously  there  are  people  of  courage,  intellectual  vigour,  and 
sincerity  who  think  that  it  may  be,  and  they  are  seeking  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it.  They  may  be  silenced  tomorrow,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  they  speak,  and  we  may  be  grateful  for  it.  They  are  our 
allies  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty. 

J.  D,  Hughey 
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In  The  Study 

A  FULL-SCALE  modern  English  commentary  on  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  has  long  been  awaited.  The  announcement  of  the  Black 
New  Testament  Commentaries  encouraged  the  hope  that  at  last  it 
would  be  provided.  Mark  and  John  have  from  many  quarters 
received  worthy  contemporary  treatment.  Even  Luke  has  attracted 
much  discerning  and  provocative  re-examination.  If  it  sometimes 
seemed  that  the  First  Gospel  always  came  in  last  in  the  Scholarship 
Stakes,  we  trusted  that  Dr.  Filson*  would  drastically  rearrange  the 
field. 

Indeed  he  has  given  us  riches.  Here  are  more  than  forty  pa^s 
of  introductory  material  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  translation 
and  commentary.  Tlie  Gosjx;!  is  not  artificially  isolated,  but  always 
seen  in  the  widest  biblical  context  and  with  special  attention  to 
Synoptic  relationships.  Aim  and  attitude  are  undcviatingly  exposit¬ 
ory.  Critical  knowledge  is  never  obtruded  for  its  own  sake,  but 
made  subservient  to  the  task  of  interpretation.  Of  course  Dr.  Filson 
would  have  liked  more  space.  But  he  exploits  the  limitations  set 
upon  him.  His  style  is  masterly.  There  are  no  long  prosy  sentences. 
Every  word  is  made  to  count.  The  only  obscurity  is  mathematical ! 
In  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  steward  the  problem  of  translating 
talents  into  pounds  and  dollars  finally  defeats  the  commentator. 
But  the  slip  is  remarkable  because  so  exceptional. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  take  Scripture 
seriously.  Herein  is  its  strength — and  something  of  its  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  publishers  inform  us  that  this  series  of  commentaries  are 
“  full  enough  for  serious  academic  work,”  But  it  is  just  here  that 
questions  arise  in  the  mind.  I  miss  the  kind  of  treatment  and 
material  provided  so  effectively  by  T.  W.  Manson  in  The  Sayings 
of  Jesus — a  book  which  significantly  is  missing  from  the  biblio¬ 
graphy.  And  I  note  the  absence  of  any  sense  of  a  controlling  motif 
that  imparts  special  structural  form  and  unity  to  the  Gospel. 

Now  without  doubt  Dr.  Filson  would  have  his  defence.  He  will 
draw  attention  to  the  varied  readership  he  is  commissioned  to  serve. 
He  will  point  out  his  own  suspicion  of  those  who  read  into 
Scripture  all  sorts  of  modern  patterns  and  discover  all  sorts  of  keys 
that  were  never  there  at  all.  He  will  remind  us  of  his  own  conviction 
that  Matthew  has  provided  a  manual  of  Christian  teaching.  He 
may  even  add  that  teaching  tends  inevitably  to  be  or  to  seem 
pedestrian  to  the  scholar  precisely  because  it  is  concerned  with  the 
edification  of  the  ordinary  church  member. 

*  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  by  F,  V.  Filson  (A.  &  C.  Black, 
28/-).  1960. 
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All  this  is  sound  sense.  If  the  First  Gospel  was  primarily 
intended  as  a  vehicle  of  Christian  teaching  for  the  instruction  of  the 
converted,  then  a  commentary  upon  it  which  echoes  its  aim  and  is 
directed  to  its  audience  must  merit  praise.  But  that  praise  will  be  , 
no  less  sincere  for  being  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  another 
commentary  for  the  academic  student  still  needs  to  be  written.  | 

It  is  a  revived  concern  for  Scripture  and  its  exposition  that  ^ 
seems  to  the  Protestant  to  be  one  of  the  encouraging  marks  of  Rome 
in  our  day.  But  what  does  the  Ecumenical  Movement  look  like  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  How  does  that  Church  react  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position 
in  the  ecumenical  scene?  These  are  important  questions  which 
Protestant  leaders  are  finding  it  increasingly  necessary  to  ask;  and  | 
for  searching  and  sympathetic  answer  they  could  not  do  better  than 
look  to  a  volume^  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  at  Heythrop  College.  Father  Leeming  is  now  a  familiar 
figure  at  World  Council  gatherings.  He  speaks  with  knowledge  of 
his  theme  distilled  from  deep  and  prolonged  encounter  with  men 
and  books  alike.  He  offers  an  impressive  study  in  ecumenism.  ' 

The  presentation  he  provides  falls  essentially  into  two  parts.  | 
The  one  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Ecumenical  Move-  ■ 
ment  and  its  organ,  the  World  Council,  and  delineates  governing 
factors,  shifts  in  thinking  and  emphasis,  strains  and  stresses.  This  is 
a  notably  fair  and  accurate  summary  of  a  complex  movement  and 
situation.  The  other  sets  ecumenism  and  the  Roman  Church  in 
fruitful  encounter,  probes  the  mutual  reactions,  and  makes  plain 
the  principles  that  have  governed  and  do  govern  the  “  Catholic  ” 
approach  to  the  new  situation.  This  contains  the  sections  that  will 
command  most  interest  and  attention.  They  are  of  high  value  not  [ 
least  because  af  the  clear  statement  of  key  facets  of  Roman  faith  i 
and  Roman  ecclesiology  that  they  offer.  Concluding  appendices 
register  important  pronouncements  from  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Divide. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  accept  the  Roman  position  are  not  ( 

thereby  absolved  from  seeking  to  understand  it;  and  this  is  no  easy  ' 

task  even  when  we  have  begun  to  recognize  the  distortions  of  so  i 
much  of  the  writing  of  Church  history  in  the  past.  Protestants  | 
speak  much  of  Roman  intransigence,  and  complain  sometimes  that  I 
the  World  Council  pays  too  much  attention  to  Rome.  Perhaps  it  I 
is  time  that  we  bluntly  confessed  that  in  one  sense  at  least  Rome  has 
served  us  well.  She  has  stood  as  a  silent  indictment  of  all  facile 
and  superficial  solutions  to  our  divided  situation,  has  borne  innate 
testimony  to  the  profound  depths  from  which  unity  springs  and  at  i' 
which  alone  it  may  be  reclaimed.  Now  that  the  search  of  the  World  ' 

2  The  Churches  and  the  Church,  by  Bernard  Leeming  (Darton,  Long-  ( 
man  &  Todd,  35/-).  1960. 
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Council  has  reached  these  deeper  levels,  Rome  can  and  will  begin 
to  take  her  seriously.  So  long  as  the  Faith  and  Order  Division  is 
kept  central  in  the  World  Council,  we  may  expect  that  Rome  will 
continue  so  to  do. 

I  Father  Leeming  writes  from  faith  and  prayer  and  love;  and 

[  constantly  he  tries  to  understand.  He  does  not  always  quite  succeed. 

.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  disunity.  But  he  has  come  a  long  way,  and 

■  Protestants  are  in  nis  debt.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  those  who 

most  need  to  read  this  valuable  book  will  probably  not  open  it. 

Clearly  the  road  to  reunion  cannot  bypass  profound  theological 
I  thinking;  and  we  welcome  it  from  wherever  it  comes.  The  enduring 

!  value  of  lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine  given  twenty  years  ago  to 

I  students  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  ensures  for  their  author 

I  eager  attention  to  the  publication  of  fresh  lectures  on  the  Christian 

[  Doctrine  of  Redemption.^  We  look  for  discerning  exposition  of 

those  things  which  lie  at  the  very  centre  of  our  faith,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  The  vexed  problems  of  time  and  history  are  not 
I  ignored  or  quickly  brushed  aside.  The  full  scope  of  the  redemptive 

1  activity  is  recognized  by  the  inclusion  of  discussion  of  church, 

sacraments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  the  heart  of  this 
I  book  treats  inevitably  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Lord  in  terms  of 
an  atonement  at  once  redemptive,  expiatory,  and  penal. 

The  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  made  Dr.  Whale’s  earlier 
work  famous  are  here  amply  displayed.  We  must  not  look  for  the 
exhaustive  examination,  whether  expository  or  theological,  nor  for 
the  presentation  of  new  realms  of  truth.  What  we  may  expect  and 
shall  find  is  a  wide  learning,  a  balanced  appraisal  of  the  best  of 
contemporary  thinking,  a  limpid  prose  style,  and  above  all  a  massive 
;  sanity  of  judgment.  This  book  is  a  joy  to  read.  It  is  more  than  can 
I  be  said  of  most. 

’  The  most  valuable  sections  are  those  which  deal  with  the 

redemptive  and  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  which  speak  of  him  in 
terms  of  victor  and  victim,  which  set  the  atonement  against  the 
background  of  battlefield  and  altar.  The  discussion  of  Satan,  with 
its  reminiscences  of  Lutheran  insight  and  daring,  is  specially  note¬ 
worthy.  So  is  the  exposition  of  biblical  sacrifice.  Dr.  Whale  has 
I  surely  got  this  exactly  right.  We  need  the  reminder  that  in  the  Old 

I  Testament,  outside  the  great  Servant  Song,  sacrifice  and  sin-bearing 

are  mutually  exclusive  ideas  and  activities.  It  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
alone  who  transmutes  penalty  into  sacrifice. 

It  is,  however,  just  when  we  approach  the  examination  of 
Christ  as  criminal,  of  the  penal  aspect  of  atonement,  that  the 
limitations  of  multum  in  parvo  begin  to  emerge.  We  have  forcibly 
j  emphasized  for  us  the  slenderness  of  the  biblical  basis  for  the 

\  “  juridical  concept  of  vicarious  penalty  ” ;  and  a  radical  question 

*  Victor  and  Victim,  by  J.  S.  Whale  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
18/6d.).  1960. 
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mark  is  placed  against  any  simple  substitutionary  interpretation  of 
the  Cross.  But  this  profound  question  demands  a  more  extended 
discussion  than  Dr.  Whale  has  found  himself  able  to  provide,  and 
there  is  a  tantalisingly  elusive  quality  about  the  pointers  and  sign¬ 
posts  he  offers.  It  is  the  same  issue  that  arises  over  his  fragmentary 
treatment  of  universalism.  His  weighty  enunciation  of  the  reasons 
for  this  conviction  is  beyond  criticism.  But  a  fuller  treatment  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  a  reckoning  with  the  paradox  that  arises 
when  we  seek  a  harmony  of  the  ontological  and  the  existential 
verdict  on  this  vexed  question. 

Particular  attention  will  be  accorded  to  the  defence  of  infant 
baptism.  Without  doubt  it  will  be  compared  with  the  earlier 
apologia  in  Christian  Doctrine.  The  fuller  discussion  now  provided 
reveals  significant  changes  of  emphasis  across  the  years.  So  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  out,  the  solidarity 
of  the  family  in.  Infant  baptism  is  in  the  end  a  logically  irresist¬ 
ible  implication.  I  must  confess  that  for  my  own  part  I  prefer 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  short  statement  there  had  a  sort  of  impres¬ 
sive  and  classic  simplicity.  The  more  detailed  the  paedo-baptist 
argument,  the  less  convincing  it  seems  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  paedo- 
baptist  controversy  was  the  careful  examination  of  early  Church 
practice  undertaken  by  the  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen. 
This  is  now  available  to  us  in  English  translation.^  It  enshrines  a 
painstaking  search  for  infant  baptism  from  the  New  Testament  itself 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  general  literary  evidence  is 
supplemented  by  reference  to  the  testimony  of  inscription  and 
archaeology.  It  is  a  fascinating  path  along  which  Dr.  Jeremias  so 
surely  conducts  us. 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  baptism  of  infants  born  to  Christian 
parents  is  a  practice  that  goes  back  to  New  Testament  times,  and 
that  it  can  be  traced  onwards  in  almost  unbroken  line  through  the 
centuries.  To  this  generalisation  there  are  but  two  qualifications. 
There  is  no  early  trace  of  paedobaptism  in  Eastern  Syria;  and  there 
is  a  curious  break  for  a  generation  after  about  330  a.d.  In  the  one 
case,  it  is  argued,  this  is  due  to  Gnostic/Marcionite  influences;  in 
the  other,  to  Hellenistic  superstition  that  accompanied  the  influx 
of  pagans  to  a  state  religion. 

How  far  has  the  case  been  proved?  Substantially — though  not 
quite  all  the  way.  It  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  infant  baptism 
was  an  established  practice  by  the  second  century.  The  dictum  of 
Loofs,  popularised  by  Wheeler  Robinson  :  “  Infant  baptism,  first 
demonstrable  in  Irenaeus,  still  contested  by  Tertullian,  was  for 
Origen  an  apostolic  custom,”  remains  verbally  true  but  conveys  a 

^Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries,  by  J.  Jeremias.  (S.C.M. 
Press  Ltd..  12/6d.).  1960. 
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quite  erroneous  impression  of  the  evidence.  Similarly,  it  is  clear 
that  all  the  weight  of  Jewish  background  and  Jewish  antecedents 
bears  on  the  paedo-baptist  scale.  Nevertheless,  the  paucity  of  the 
evidence  at  certain  crucial  points  continues  to  baffle  and  to  annoy. 

,  This  book  indeed  offers  a  wealth  of  material.  But  the  careful  reader 
I  will  note  how  often  it  deals  with  necessary  assumptions  and  logical 
♦  implications,  just  because  the  facts  are  missing. 

It  is  within  tlie  New  Testament  itself  that  the  uncertainties  are 
greatest  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  most  significant.  Were  the  children 
born  to  Christian  parents  baptized  in  this  age?  Jeremias  finds  but 
three  relevant  passages :  1  Cor.  7  :  14;  Acts  21  :  21;  Mark  10 :  IS¬ 
IS,  and  parallels.  He  now  agrees  that  the  first  of  these  has  nothing 
I  to  do  with  baptism.  The  second  gives  him  “  probabilities,”  but  only 
I  on  the  basis  of  a  debatable  use  of  Col.  2:11.  It  is  upon  the  Gospel 
passage(s)  that  main  emphasis  is  rested.  Certainly,  a  more  weighty 
and  broadly  based  argument  than  that  of  Cullmann  is  advanced. 
But  inevitably  the  doubts  remain. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  it  was  explicitly  recognized  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sources  and  the  material,  paedobaptists 
I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  any  stronger  evidence  for  this 

\  case  than  they  have  now  done.  That  it  fails  to  be  conclusive  belongs 

to  the  nature  of  the  situation.  Further  advance,  as  Jeremias  himself 
recognizes,  can  be  expected  only  in  the  context  of  consideration  of 
the  whole  variety  of  baptismal  practice  and  baptismal  theology  in 
this  formative  period. 

It  was  in  preparation  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  that 
the  Bishop  of  Southwell  wrote  a  short  study.  Vocation  and  Ministry, 
which  attempted  to  promote  thought  and  discussion  upon  one  of 
l’  the  burning  issues  for  the  Church  of  our  day.  That  concern  has 

I  been  taken  a  stage  further  in  another  work*  that  explores  some  of 

the  problems  of  Church  and  Ministry.  It  is  a  slender  study.  It  is 
written  in  leisurely  style.  It  throws  together  a  wide  diversity  of 
material  that  does  not  obviously  cry  out  a  close-knit  common  theme. 
It  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  Anglican  situation.  It  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  these 
factors  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  an  assessment  of  it. 
I  Because  of  them  I  find  it  just  a  little  disappointing.  Of  course  a 
book  must  be  judged  for  what  it  is,  not  for  what  we  might  like  it  to 
be.  The  author  is  asking  questions  not  claiming  to  provide  the 
answers.  He  writes  as  a  liberal  Anglican  for  Anglicans  he  would 
like  to  see  more  liberal.  But  his  theme  is  of  such  importance  to  us 
all  and  his  questions  are  almost  always  so  exactly  right  that  a  more 
systematic  and  co-ordinated  presentation  would  have  commanded 
I  from  us  even  more  gratitude. 

Asking  the  Right  Questions,  by  F.  R.  Barry  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
12/6d.).  1960. 
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Dr.  Barry  is  in  no  doubt  but  that  Christian  advance  is  and  will 
be  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Christian  Ministry.  We  need  more 
ministers.  We  should  be  urgently  considering  the  use  of  our  laity 
for  supplementary  work  in  this  field.  But  if  the  full-time  professional  [ 
Ministry  remains  pivotal,  then  searching  questions  must  be  asked  > 
about  recruitment  and  training.  The  final  disaster  would  be  to  | 
substitute  quantity  for  quality.  We  need  more  clergy,  but  they  must 
be  clergy  highly  trained.  We  must  provide  intensive  theological 
education,  but  it  must  express  an  understanding  of  theology  that 
ranges  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  narrowly  religious. 

With  these  cardinal  theses  surely  no  wise  man  will  quarrel. 
Would  that  they  commanded  as  prominent  an  exponent  in  each  of  ; 
the  Free  Churches !  If  I  am  left  with  doubts,  they  mainly  concern  | 
Dr.  Barry’s  estimate  of  the  contemporary  situation.  He  thinks  / 
liberalism  has  become  disreputable;  but  I  wonder.  Certainly  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  And  for  all  I  know  may  still  be  among  the  ranks 
of  Anglican  clergy.  But  I  would  have  thought  that  the  fashion 
now  was  rather  to  scorn  those  who  belittle  the  liberal  spirit  or  the  j 
liberal  achievement.  Indeed,  his  plea  for  a  Christian  agnosticism  i 
is  one  that  would  surely  be  echoed  in  most  circles  of  lively  Christian  [ 
thinking.  , 

There  may,  however,  be  a  concealed  problem  just  at  this  point. 

The  concluding  chapter  not  only  demands  a  true  agnosticism  but 
also  defends  that  view  of  Christian  ethics  that  deals  in  terms  of 
spirit  and  motive,  and  the  application  of  the  dynamic  of  love  to  the 
practical  ever-changing  situation.  Here  also  we  applaud.  Yet  we 
must  not  ignore  the  perils.  The  shrewdest  comment  on  the  work  of 
John  Oman  was  made  by  the  reviewer  who  pointed  out  that  this  ) 
was  magnificent  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  assumed  the  foundation  I 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.  Just  so!  The  dangerous  liberalism 
was  that  which  lost  the  sure  foundation  that  kept  it  true  and  made 
it  fruitful.  The  liberalism  we  decry  today  is  that  which  is  immersed 
in  outdated  science  and  outmoded  philosophy.  Needless  to  say.  Dr. 
Barry  is  not  of  that  era. 

Many  would  agree  that  whatever  else  the  minister  of  the  future 
may  be  he  must  at  least  remain  pastor.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  ' 

that  an  Anglo-Catholic  of  the  school  of  Mascall  startled  his  brethren  , 

with  a  book  on  Pastoral  Theology  that  undeniably  broke  new  | 
ground.  Other  allied  studies  followed.  Now  the  pastoral  theme  is  i 
given  fresh  examination  in  a  series  of  essays*  which  range  from  the 
particular  to  the  general  but  never  lose  touch  with  the  concrete 
situation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  twentieth-century  Britain. 
This  volume  may  be  read  in  isolation  without  any  encounter  with 

^Essays  in  Pastoral  Reconstruction,  by  M.  Thornton.  (S.P.C.K.,  17/6d.). 
1960. 
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insuperable  difficulties.  But  it  will  perhaps  yield  up  the  fulness  of 
its  treasure  only  to  those  who  have  read  the  author’s  earlier  book. 

I  have  more  than  once  made  reference  to  our  modern  need  for 
an  adequate  and  contemporary  pastoral  theology.  These  tantalis- 
)  ing  studies  contribute  some  more  of  the  material  that  must  neces- 

I  sarily  be  taken  into  account.  Certainly  their  concern  is  the 

»  promotion  of  a  characteristically  Anglican  spirituality.  Nevertheless, 

Free  Churchmen  would  do  well  to  sit  up  and  take  notice;  for  there 
are  things  being  said  here  which  may  well  be  more  urgently  relevant 
to  their  particular  problems  than  at  first  appears.  They  should 
ponder  long  Mr.  Thornton’s  concept  of  the  Remnant — but  not  be 
I  too  eager  to  equate  it  without  remainder  with  the  saints  of  the 

(  gathered  church.  They  should  weigh  with  care  the  place  he  would 

.  give  to  the  use  of  the  Daily  Office — and  not  too  quickly  assume 

that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  a  Free  Church  counterpart.  They 
should  come  to  terms  with  his  interpretation  and  defence  of 
ascetical  theology — and  then  go  on  to  do  some  hard  thinking  about 
casuistry  and  church  meetings. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  not  too  soberly.  It  is 
I*  not  the  systematic  presentation  of  the  tneologian  but  the  manifesto 
I  of  the  prophet.  And  the  prophet  notoriously  has  to  be  rubbed  off  at 
the  edges.  Mr.  Thornton  is  not  at  his  most  convincing  on  organs 
and  clinical  baptism;  and  his  background  fetters  him  when  he 
comes  to  grapple  with  sermons.  But  he  deals  with  the  laity  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  should  be  dealt  with — and  so  seldom  are — 
namely,  realistically.  He  punctures  the  swollen  pietistic  illusions 
that  surround  prayer  meetings,  conventional  Scripture  reading, 
internal  organizations,  church  magazines,  mass  efforts,  indiscriminate 
r  visitation.  And  he  recalls  us  to  that  spiritual  direction  that  should 

I  always  be  written  deep  into  ministerial  endeavour  and  provide  the 

holy  counterpoint  to  the  sacred  melody  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  People 
of  God. 

N.  Clark 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  OUR  TIME 

E.  H.  Robertson  must  have  had  a  most  interesting  time  travel-  | 
ling  all  over  the  world  as  Study  Secretary  of  the  United  Bible  ’ 

Societies,  and  there  is  already  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  going  to  ! 

put  the  wealth  of  his  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  church.  The  ' 
Recovery  of  Confidence^  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  to  be 
published  under  the  general  heading,  “  The  Bible  in  Our  Time,” 
and  Mr.  Robertson  sums  up  the  general  results  of  his  work  by  saying 
that  the  picture  that  emerges  is  of  the  Bible  as  a  highly  respected 
book  whose  prestige  in  recent  years  has  greatly  risen,  but  whose 
use  by  the  majority  of  its  admirers  is  very  limited.  He  nevertheless  | 
points  out  that  there  are  flashes  of  rediscovery  across  this  sombre  i 
picture,  and  some  of  them  come  out  in  this  work,  as  for  instance 
when  he  incidentally  raises  the  issue  as  to  whether  our  churches  try 
to  do  too  much  :  he  doesn’t  raise  it  like  that  of  course.  He  simply 
points  out  that  when  Hitler  closed  the  youth  groups  and  stopped  the 
church’s  social  work  he  left  the  young  people  with  only  their  Bibles. 

Do  people  only  ever  see  the  important  when  they  are  forcibly  | 
prevented  from  the  unimportant?  Many  will  regret  that  the  prob-  j 
lems  of  the  student  world  are  not  tackled  more  fully,  but  this 
booklet  augurs  well  for  the  series  as  a  whole  and  we  must  be  patient 
before  pointing  out  what  appear  to  be  omissions. 

Another  sign  of  the  revived  interest  in  the  Bible  is  the  re¬ 
publication  of  old  material  and  the  dressing  up  of  scholarly  material 
for  the  layman.  We  have  two  examples  before  us.  The  Synoptic 
Gospels^  by  J.  H.  Ropes  is  a  new  impression  of  a  book  first  published  ' 
in  1934.  In  1949  R.  H.  Lightfoot  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  it 
and  deplored  the  comparative  neglect  from  which  it  had  suffered. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  now  re-issued  it  in  a  paper-back 
edition,  with  a  preface  by  D.  E.  Nineham. 

On  the  whole  Ropes  accepted  the  principles  of  source  criticism 
but  went  on  to  ask  what  the  writer  was  seeking  to  do  with  his 
sources.  Mark,  he  concluded,  was  a  theological  gospel  comparable 
with  John,  the  writer  addressing  himself  to  the  problem.  Why  did 
the  Messiah  die?  Matthew’s  purpose  was  historical,  the  writer  seek¬ 
ing  to  provide  for  Christians  a  systematic  compendium  or  handbook 
of  what  was  known  about  the  deeds  and  words  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  he  has  a  very  clear  division  of  the  Gospel 
into  sections.  Luke  can  only  be  read  as  a  biography.  There  is  some 
useful  new  thinking  here  that  many  a  man  will  find  refreshing 

1  S.C.M.  Press,  4s. 

2  Oxford  University  Press,  7s.  6d. 
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whether  he  is  studying  the  Gospels  for  the  first  time  or  brushing  up 
his  knowledge. 

In  1957  the  Four  Gospels  was  the  subject  of  an  International 
Congress  of  New  Testament  scholars  at  Oxford.  The  publicity 
which  the  Congress  received  showed  that  its  findings  were  of  interest 
to  clergy,  ministers,  teachers  of  divinity  and  laymen  as  well  as  to 
tlie  scholars  concerned,  and  this  has  now  prompted  Blackwell  to 
issue  a  selection  of  the  papers  (previously  all  published  in  Studio 
Evangelica)  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  many  who  were  not  able 
to  buy  the  larger  volume.^  No  summary  of  the  contributions  is 
possible  or  necessary,  for  they  have  already  made  their  appeal. 
Altogether  16  papers  (two  of  them  in  French)  are  found  here,  and 
the  contributors  include  H.  Cunliffe- Jones,  A.  M.  Ramsey,  B. 
Reicke,  H.  Riesenfeld  and  J.  A.  T.  Robinson.  Many  ministers  will 
want  to  have  this  valuable  collection  of  material  on  their  shelves 
and  many  more  will  want  to  see  that  it  is  in  their  local  library. 

A.  Gilmore 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Edmund  Bishop,  by  Nigel  Abercrombie, 

539  pp.  (Longman’s,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  70s.). 

The  subject  of  this  meticulous  volume  was  a  self-taught, 
litui^ical  scholar  of  native  genius  and  immense  learning  who  was 
born  in  1846  and  died  in  1917.  A  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
he  gave  up  a  comfortable  Civil  Service  post  to  become  a  postulant 
among  the  monks  of  the  Downside  community.  Eventually  decid¬ 
ing  against  becoming  a  monk  himself,  however,  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life,  on  a  pension  of  £150  a  year,  to  historical  research. 
In  the  process  he  acquired  a  rare  erudition  and  a  lasting  name  in 
the  field  of  liturgical  studies.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  some  of 
them  connected  with  developments  at  Downside,  he  exerted  a  quiet 
but  considerable  influence  in  Roman  Catholic  affairs  in  England. 
As  Professor  David  Knowles  declares  in  his  foreword.  Bishop  was 
“a  scholar-pioneer,  an  intuitive  genius  who  was  able  also  to  say 
on  many  things  the  last  word.”  Recognition  of  his  mastery  over 
his  chosen  field  of  learning  has  grown  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

A  life  spent  among  books,  papers  and  ancient  manuscripts, 
however,  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  biography  and  it  may  be 
questionable  whether  it  was  really  necessary  to  trace  in  such  detail, 
as  does  this  volume,  the  unexciting  and  almost  day  to  day  move¬ 
ments  of  a  scholar  whose  chief  activities  consisted  in  pursuing 
research  in  libraries  and  museums  and  writing  down  his  conclusions 
for  publication  in  learned  journals.  One  would  think  that  to  have 
supplied  a  brief  outline  of  the  man’s  life,  a  bibliography  of  his 

^  The  Gospels  Reconsidered.  27s.  6d. 
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works  and  an  appraisal  of  his  achievement  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

By  the  nature  of  things  the  life  of  a  Roman  Catholic  liturgical 
authority  contains  little  of  immediate  interest  to  Baptists.  Here 
and  there,  however,  some  of  Bishop’s  opinions — ^with  the  weight  of 
his  almost  unequalled  knowledge  behind  them — catch  one’s  notice. 
In  view  of  certain  trends  within  Anglicanism  today  and  of  recent 
discussions  between  the  Free  Churches  and  the  Church  of  England 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  one  who  was  both  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  authority  viewed  certain  features  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Bishop  declared  that  the  men  who 
drew  it  up  professed  a  teaching  which  was  “  precisely  Calvin’s  ” 
and  that  it  was  compiled  to  substitute  for  the  Mass  “  a  Calvinist 
sort  of  communion  service.”  What  the  Tractarians  did,  he 
observes,  was  to  introduce  “  a  kind  of  Lutheran  system,”  which 
was  later  dropped  by  the  Anglo-Catholics  ”  in  favour  of  a  bastard 
kind  of  Transubstantiationism.”  Writing  at  a  time  when  the  then 
Lord  Halifax  and  his  party  were  making  overtures  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  Bishop  declares  that  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid.  No 
one,  he  states,  has  ever  found  “  any  proof  or  record  of  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  bishop  from  whom  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  derives  ‘  succession  ’  (if  any).”  Anglicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognised  throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  Orders 
of  ministers  of  the  continental  Reformed  churches  as  valid,  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  own.  Interesting,  too,  is  his  statement  that, 
generally  speaking,  an  Independent  or  Wesleyan  chapel  of  the 
present  day  must  be  ritualistic  in  comparison  with  the  Anglican 
services  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Bishop  was  an  Englishman  and 
he  understood  the  Englishman’s  religion  far  better  than  many  of 
his  fellow  Catholics.  This,  he  said,  was  essentially  Puritan, 
depending  in  large  measure  on  its  simplicity  and  “  above  all  to 
the  direct  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator.”  Here, 
then,  is  a  painstakingly  detailed,  authoritative  and  scholarly 
account  of  the  life  and  achievement  of  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
influence  which,  at  the  same  time,  throws  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Downside  community  in  particular  and  of  English  Catholicism 
in  general.  Graham  W.  Hughes 

An  Introduction  to  Christian  Doctrine,  by  T.  E.  Jessop.  (Thomas 

Nelson,  133  pp.,  12s.  6d.). 

Those  acquainted  with  the  pamphlets  on  Christian  Belief  written 
by  Professor  Jessop  for  the  Mission  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  this  attractively  produced  Introduction  written 
with  a  competence,  clarity  and  conciseness  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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I 

those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  author  says  that  it  stands 
between  the  popular  expositions  of  Christian  belief  and  examina¬ 
tion  text  books  intended  for  students.  Its  style  and  method  match 
its  purpose.  The  main  doctrines  are  presented  clearly,  contro- 
k  versies  around  them  are  indicated  and  a  balanced  assessment  of 
the  issues  made.  No  quotations  from  other  works  are  included,  the 
'  whole  being  written  in  Professor  Jessop’s  readable  and  trenchant 
style.  Minimum  use  is  made  of  technical  terms,  and  where  they 
are  employed  a  brief  explanation  is  usually  appended. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of  religion  (“there  is  no  such 
thing  as  religion-in-general;  there  are  only  particular  religions”), 

)  and  a  sketch  of  the  Jewish  background,  are  followed  by  a  few 
I  pages  of  Natural  Theology  which  include  the  reminder  that  the 

>  practical  proof  of  the  reality  of  God  is  not  that  He  is  inferred,  but 

met.  The  succeeding  chapters  cover  the  normal  range  of  doc¬ 
trinal  subjects.  The  equal  importance  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  with  that  of  the  Cross  is  emphasized.  The  significance 
of  the  natural  man  is  stressed,  underlining  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  condemn  what  God  as  Creator  gave  us  in  order  to  emphasize 
I  what  He  gives  us  by  Grace.  Concerning  the  Saving  Work  of 
)  Christ,  a  s^utary  warning  is  included  against  shaping  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  “  for  Jesus 
Himself  is  not  in  it.”  The  chapter  on  the  Church,  though  the 
author  says  he  found  it  the  hardest  to  write,  is  an  admirable 
contribution,  doing  justice  to  the  differing  emphases  of  the  various 
Christian  Communions.  The  paragraphs  on  Judgement,  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  particularly  candid,  and  a  timely  warning  of  the  peril 
I  of  being  so  preoccupied  with  Christ’s  Second  Coming  as  to 
I  underrate  His  first  is  given. 

In  one  instance  the  interests  of  compression  leave  a  false 
impression.  On  page  54  the  author  might  seem  to  suggest  that 
perfection  is  reached  if  motives  are  sound  though  actions  may  be 
mistaken  through  ignorance  of  fact  or  error  of  judgment.  The 
clarity  of  the  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  enhanced  by  the 
'  statement  “  From  this  point  of  view  we  might  speak  of  the  Spirit 
I  as  the  divine  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  acting  for  Him.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  term  has  become  attached  as  a  title  to  a 
human  being,  the  Pope.” 

The  book  concludes  with  an  admirable  chapter  in  which  the 
Historic  Creeds  are  printed  with  comments  on  the  reason  for  and 
circumstances  of  their  origin.  Further  material  for  those  stimulated 
by  this  excellent  Introduction  is  indicated  in  an  extensive  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  book  is  eminently  suitable  for  study  groups  of  young 
church  members  and  for  intelligent  enquirers  of  any  age. 

A.  Ellis  Mold 
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The  Living  World  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Howard  Clark  Kee 
and  Franklin  W.  Young.  (Barton,  Longman  and  Todd,  492  pp., 
25s.).  ! 

This  book  was  first  published  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1957  under  the  1 

title  “  Understanding  the  New  Testament.”  Each  title  is  signi-  ^ 

ficant,  for  the  book  deals  with  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Culture 
of  the  New  Testament  period,  in  470  pages  of  fairly  close  print 
interspersed  with  56  clear  illustrations  and  1 1  useful  maps. 
Obviously  this  is  very  good  measure  for  25s.,  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  just  as  good.  It  is  abreast  of  contemporary  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  evidenced  in  the  text  and  the  book-list  on  each  of  the  fifteen 
chapters.  (It  should  be  added  that  the  Index  is  fuller  than  in  most 
books  of  this  kind).  1 

The  first  two  chapters  set  the  Christian  fellowship  in  the  midst 
of  the  “  age  of  anxiety  ”  in  which  it  was  born  and  indicate  its 
distinctive  ethos.  The  examination  of  the  convictions  of  the 
primitive  church  takes  us  back  in  the  next  three  chapters  to  the 
Ministry  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  then  in  the  following  chapter 
we  are  back  again  in  “  The  Life  of  the  Earliest  Community.” 
Thereafter,  in  Parts  II  and  III  we  follow  the  expansion  and 
maturing  of  the  Community.  The  book  is  useful  as  a  commentary 
on  much  of  the  New  Testament  literature.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
form  the  background  of  the  three  chapters  on  the  Ministry,  whilst 
the  Gospel  of  John  is  succinctly  interpreted  in  the  31  pages  of 
chapter  13,  entitled  “The  Community  in  Rapprochement  with 
the  World :  I.”  The  following  chapter  devotes  1 7  pages  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  13  to  1  Peter.  The  Bwk  of  the 
Revelation  is  alloted  1 1  pages.  There  are  three  and  a  half 
chapters  covering  the  career  of  Paul,  based  on  his  letters  and  the 
story  in  the  Acts.  “The  living  world  of  the  New  Testament” 
includes  Greek  philosophy  (in  decline),  the  Mystery  Religions, 
Jewish  parties  and  sects  (the  Qumran  community  is  described  in 
word  and  picture),  Jewish  Christian  sects  and  Gnosticism  (the  book 
was  finished  too  early  for  any  reference  to  the  papyri  of  Nag 
Hammadi). 

In  these  days  of  a  somewhat  conservative  attitude  to  earlier 
critical  positions  regarding  the  origins  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  work  tends  to  maintain  the  older  viewpoints. 
Thus  the  Gospel  of  John  is  used  to  illuminate  the  period  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century  rather  than  the  days  of  Jesus’  ministry. 
The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  about  a.d.  95  to  Christians 
in  Asia  Minor  and  represents  the  “  moderate  ”  attitude  towards 
the  State  as  compared  with  that  of  Revelation.  Ephesians  is  not 
Pauline  (but  Philippians,  Colossians  and  Philemon  date  from  the 
Roman  imprisonment).  The  radical  approach  sometimes  goes  for 
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the  Synoptics  as  well  as  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  reference  to  the 
I  relationship  between  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  Luke  1  and  2  is 
‘‘full  of  legendary  material.”  The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  treated 
with  rather  negative  caution,  and  as  for  His  teaching  we  are 
,  nearest  to  it  in  the  parables.  Passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
which  stress  Pilate’s  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus  “have  no 
t  foundation  in  fact  ”  but  are  due  to  the  later  attempt  of  the  church 
to  lay  the  blame  for  the  crucifixion  on  the  Jews  and  to  exonerate 
Rome.  The  “  words  of  institution  ”  in  1  Cor.  1 1  are  attributed 
to  Paul  rather  than  to  Jesus.  On  the  other  side,  the  reviewer 
was  surprised,  even  in  these  days  when  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are 
quoted  to  illustrate  any  aspect  of  New  Testament  teaching,  to 
I  find  a  quotation  on  p.  273  from  the  “  Manual  of  Discipline  ” 

I  in  support  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith !  (The  trans¬ 

lation  of  this  passage  depends  partly  on  the  punctuation  which 
the  original  does  not  supply.  A  simple  shift  of  a  full  stop  in  the 
translation  quoted  could  make  the  passage  teach  a  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works). 

This  is  a  stimulating  book,  equally  useful  whether  one  agrees 
[  or  disagrees  with  its  findings.  Often  the  serious  reader  will  feel 

'  compelled  to  “examine  the  Scripture  to  see  if  these  things  are 

so.”  No  doubt  the  authors  will  be  content  with  that  result,  even 
if  sometimes  their  readers  suspect  that  some  of  these  things  are 
not  just  so.  George  Farr 

The  Spiritual  Gospel:  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 

the  Early  Church,  by  M.  F.  Wiles.  (Cambridge  University  Press, 

1960,  25s.,  pp.  182). 

I  This  book  is  a  careful  and  scholarly  study  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially 
Origen,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  to  a 
lesser  extent  account  is  also  taken  of  Gnostic  writings,  and  of  the 
work  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine. 

The  author  keeps  rigidly  to  the  scope  indicated  by  the  sub-title. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  introductory  section  (Commentaries  and 
1  Commentators),  and  Chapters  I  and  II  (The  Authorship  and 

Purpose  of  the  Gospel,  and  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels)  are  entirely  confined  to  the  discussion  of  these  themes  in 
the  Early  Church,  and  there  is  a  similar  concentration  of  interest 
throughout  the  book. 

Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  deal  with  certain  outstanding  aspects 
of  the  content  of  the  Gospel  (Historicity  and  Symbolism :  The 

I  Signs :  Leading  Ideas)  as  these  are  viewed  in  patristic 

,  commentaries. 

There  follow  three  chapters  showing  how  the  Gospel  fared  in 
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the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  early  centuries  (The  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Gnostics :  Christological  Interpretation  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Centuries :  The  Christological  Interpretation 
Exegesis  of  Theodore  and  Cyril).  Chapter  IX  (The  Gospel  of 
Salvation)  deals  in  the  main  with  the  contrasts  between  Theodore 
and  Cyril  on  this  theme.  In  an  Epilogue  (158-161)  the  author 
offers  an  assessment  of  the  work  of  the  chief  commentators  with 
whom  he  has  been  concerned.  Here  are  some  of  his  comments : 
On  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  :  “  For  all  the  honesty  of  his  approach, 
the  directness  and  practical  good  sense  of  many  of  his  comments, 
his  commentary  as  a  whole  is  a  disappointing  book.  He  has 
attempted  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  too  narrowly 
within  the  conhnes  of  his  own  way  of  thought.  To  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Origen,  it  is  as  if  he  has  never  lain  upon  the  Evange¬ 
list’s  breast;  his  mind  has  never  found  spiritual  communion  with 
the  mind  of  St.  John,  and  therefore  he  cannot  reveal  the  Gktspel’s 
most  precious  secrets  to  us”  (159).  On  Cyril :  “Something  of  the 
freshness,  the  vigour,  the  theological  penetration  of  Origen  has 
gone;  but  a  sense  of  balance  and  good  sense  has  come  to  check 
the  excesses  of  the  earlier  scholar.  Cyril’s  commentary  is  a  pro¬ 
found  work  of  theological  interpretation,  sustained  throughout 
with  a  high  level  of  consistency”  (160). 

A  good  biblic^aphy  and  full  indices  of  Scriptural  and  patristic 
texts  are  provided.  Of  the  few  recent  discussions  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  missed,  one  may  perhaps  mention  the  essays 
by  Quispel  and  Laurentin  in  L’6vangile  de  Jean,  Etudes  et 
Problemes,  (Recherches  Bibliques,  Colloquium  Biblicum 
Lovaniense,  III,  1958). 

This  is  cleariy  a  book  for  specialists  rather  than  for  general 
readers,  and  it  has  as  much  to  interest  students  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  Early  Church  as  students  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  regarded  as  a 
carefully  written  work  which  called  for  some  subtlety  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  its  interpretation;  it  is  not  simply  the  ingenuity  of  modem 
scholars  which  represents  it  as  such !  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
abundant  illustration  here  of  the  ever-present  tendency  to  read 
into  the  New  Testament  the  theological  interests  and  emphases 
of  a  later  period.  “  Both  writers  ”  (Mr.  Wiles  comments,  on 
Theodore  and  Cyril)  “  are  attempting  to  interpret  the  Gospel  from 
within  a  strait-jacket  of  presuppositions  to  which  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  will  not  succumb”  (136).  This  kind  of  error  has  by 
no  means  ceased  with  the  ancient  schools  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  D.  R.  Griffiths 
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WORLD  sales  of  the  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  on  March  14th  last,  have  now  passed  2,500,000. 
The  joint  publishers,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Presses,  are  still  receiving  orders  for  thousands  of  copies  daily.  More 
than  four  months  after  publication,  the  new  translation — the  first 
part  to  be  published  of  the  New  English  Bible — still  figures  in  the 
best-seller  lists. 

First  reactions  to  the  new  translation  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
favourable,  and  it  certainly  received  very  great  publicity.  It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  all  the  comments  made  of  the  translation 
were  well  informed,  not  even  in  the  better  papers.  The  writer  of  the 
leading  article  in  the  Guardian  will  surely  one  day  blush  with  shame 
(if  he  has  not  done  so  already)  when  he  realizes  that  what  he  has 
criticised  is  not  the  new  translation  but  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer;  so  also  will  the  Bishop  of  Middleton,  whose  comment 
on  the  new  rendering  of  Romans,  viii.  28  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  read  (or  at  any  rate  digested)  a  commenary  on  Romans 
written  during  the  last  couple  of  decades,  whilst  the  Observer's 
general  line  that  the  new  work  could  not  succeed  because  it  was  not 
written  by  one  man,  and  that  the  need  for  unanimity  among  the 
rival  churches,  some  of  them  fundamentalist,  had  always  prevented 
the  translators  from  effectively  modernising  in  the  way  they  were 
commissioned  to  do,  is  a  criticism  that  is  not  really  worthy  of  reply. 
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Few  responsible  critics  will  have  any  doubt  that  what  has  been 
produced  needed  to  be  produced  and  has  been  well  produced, 
though  inevitably  another  group  of  scholars  would  have  done  some 
things  differendy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  translation  is  more  intelligible 
than  the  old.  “Though  so  far  without  success”  {Rom.  i,  13)  and 
“secret  only  for  the  present  until  ...”  (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  are  both 
simplifications  of  the  old  English  verb  “  to  let,”  in  the  sense  of  “  to 
hinder.”  Moreover,  the  translators  frequently  succeed  in  producing 
within  the  text  the  kind  of  rendering  which  previously  could  only  be 
discovered  by  those  who  read  Greek  or  good  commentaries.  “  You 
are  salt  to  the  world”  {Matt.  v.  13),  for  instance,  expresses  the 
genteral  New  Testament  picture  of  the  disciple  much  more  clearly 
than  the  older  “  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  and  “  did  not  think 
to  snatch  at  equality  with  God  ”  {Phil.  ii.  6)  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  more  familiar,  “  thought  it  not  robbery  ...”  passage,  though 
here  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  marginal  rendering 
is  not  an  even  more  accurate  and  illuminating  assessment  of  what 
was  in  the  author’s  mind. 

For  those  who  like  the  lively  or  striking  phrase  there  is 
plenty  of  satisfaction.  The  prodigal  son  “  began  to  feel  the  pinch  ” 
{Luke  XV.  14);  the  people  who  confronted  John  the  Baptist  were 
“on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation”  {Luke  iii.  15);  and  those  who 
listened  to  our  Lord’s  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  felt  it  was 
“  more  than  (they  could)  stomach  ”  {John  vi.  60).  Not  all  attempts 
at  such  phrases,  however,  are  as  happy,  and  when  we  find  reference 
to  “another  pair  of  brothers”  {Matt.  iv.  21),  the  liveliness  has 
become  pedestrian. 

The  faithfulness  to  the  Greek,  as  one  would  expect  from  such  a 
team,  is  almost  flawless  and  sometimes  particularly  brilliant.  The 
general  statement  that  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samar¬ 
itans  (/c  hn  iv.  9)  is  transformed  so  as  to  bring  out  fully  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek,  which  is  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  do  not  use  the 
same  things;  the  general  phrase,  “  in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  by 
fifties  ”  {Mark  vi.  40)  is  transformed  so  as  to  give  the  clear  picture 
of  the  Greeks  that  they  sat  down  “  in  rows,  a  hundred  rows  of  fifty 
each,”  and  1  John  iv.  19  is  faithfully  rendered,  “  We  love  because 
he  loved  us  first,”  omitting  the  “  him  ”  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
One  cannot  help  but  wish,  however,  that  the  same  faithfulness  to 
the  Greek  had  broken  through  to  give  us,  “  Pay  what  you  owe,” 
thus  following  the  Revised  Version  and  the  Greek  by  omitting  the 
“  me  ”  and  turning  the  specific  request  into  a  general  statement,  in 
the  story  of  the  unforgiving  servant  {Matt,  xviii.  28),  and  that  the 
word  “watch-tower”  {Matt.  xxi.  23;  Mark  xii.  1)  and  the  word 
“  tower  ”  {Luke  xiv.  28)  had  been  rendered  “  a  set  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,”  a  rendering  which  undoubtedly  improves  the  sense  of  the 
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passage  and  is  legitimate  in  the  light  of  Greek  used  in  recently 
discovered  papyri. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  there  are  .aspects  of  this  work  which  puzzle 
and  sometimes  distress.  Sometimes  one  feels  the  translators  have 
leaned  over  backwards  to  avoid  the  traditional  phrase,  and  not 
always  is  the  alternative  an  improvement.  For  example,  are 
“  splendour  ”  and  “  attired  ”  really  better  and  more  accurate  than 
“glory”  and  “arrayed”  in  the  reference  to  Solomon?  {Matt. 
vi.  29).  Sometimes,  on  the  other  h.md,  the  traditional  phrase  is 
retained  when  it  might  profitably  have  been  altered.  “  Belly  ”  was 
a  good  English  word  in  1611,  but  the  Revisers  of  1881  recognized 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  good  English  word  and  adjusted  accordingly. 
Why  does  it  have  to  come  back  ?  Granted  it  is  what  the  Greek  says, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  crude  associations  in  the  20th  century  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  some  alternative  translation  could 
have  been  produced.  ITie  same  desire  to  portray  the  precise  Greek 
is  not  found  in  John  iv.  21  where  the  word  “Woman”  (or  as  it 
might  more  correctly  be  translated,  “  Madam  ”)  is  omitted  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  Anglicanisation  of  weights  and  measures  too  is  surely  going 
to  present  problems  in  a  world  where  standards  and  rates  of 
exchange  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  It  is  one  thing  when  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  rendering  “talents”  by  “bags  of  gold”  {Matt.  xxv.  15), 
or  “  ten  thousand  talents  ”  by  “  (a)  debt  (that)  ran  into  millions  ” 
{Matt,  xviii.  24).  It  is  a  quite  different  matter  to  render  the  “  three 
hundred  pence  ”  or  “  denarii  ”  {Mark  xiv.  5)  by  “  thirty  pounds.” 
Unless  the  life  of  this  new  translation  is  shorter  than  any  of  us 
would  wish,  that  figure  is  going  to  be  dated  long  before  the  rest  of 
tlie  work. 

The  production  of  the  book  is  one  of  which  both  publishers  and 
translators  may  be  proud.  To  print  across  the  page  instead  of  in 
columns,  to  divide  according  to  sense  rather  than  chapters,  to  save 
heading  for  sections,  and  then  repeat  the  heading  at  the  top  of 
several  pages  instead  of  trying  to  summarise  each  page  separately — 
— all  these  are  features  that  are  worthwhile.  So  also  is  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  material  on  the  Contents  page,  the  omission  of  the  title 
“  Saint,”  and  the  use  of  Paul’s  name  in  connection  with  Hebrews. 
Many  will  consider  it  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  marginal  refer¬ 
ences,  as  at  tlie  foot  of  each  page  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version, 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  may  possibly  be  rectified  in  due  course; 
perhaps  when  the  whole  Bible  is  complete. 

What  the  future  of  this  new  translation  is  to  be  nobody  can  tell. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  clear  until  the  Old  Testament  is  completed. 
It  is  surprising  in  a  way  that  the  publishers  state  so  clearly  that  it  is 
“  intended  and  expected  to  supplement,  not  to  replace,  the  Author¬ 
ised  Version.”  Certainly  if  it  were  to  replace  the  Authorised 
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Version  a  number  of  problems  would  be  presented.  Most  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  learn  a  new  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  new  music  would  be  needed  for  such  passages  as  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  and  the  Magnificat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  problems  of  re-pointing  the  chants.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having  two  versions,  one  old  and  one 
new,  continually  in  use  side  by  side.  To  fix  a  date,  after  which  the 
new  translation  would  become  the  standard  or  authorised  version 
would  certainly  at  this  point  be  premature.  One  can  only  hope, 
however,  that  there  will  be  such  increasing  veneration  for  it  that 
the  time  for  such  recognition  will  not  be  far  away. 

.  *  *  * 

We  understand  that  not  all  readers  peruse  the  Review  section  of 
this  journal.  On  the  assumption  (probably  optimistic !)  that  more 
read  the  Editorial,  we  would  draw  particular  attention  to  a  stim¬ 
ulating  review  by  Dr.  Howard  Williams  on  two  important  books  to 
do  with  the  Christian  Sunday. 
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Carey  and  Serampore  — 
Then  and  Now 


IT  is  not  without  trepidation  that  I  rise  to  address  this  assembly  of 
Baptist  historians  today.*  In  this  year  in  which  we,  and  when  I 
say  we,  I  mean  not  Baptists  alone,  celebrate  the  bi-centenary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Carey,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  subject  of  our 
paper  were  unconnected  with  his  life  and  labours.  That  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  about  him  is  no  doubt  due  to  my  having 
returned  comparatively  recently  from  the  place  in  which  he  spent 
the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life,  so  that  I  have  the  responsibility 
of  linking  your  thoughts  not  simply  with  what  Carey  himself 
achieved  and  planned  150  years  ago,  but  more  particularly  with 
tlie  way  in  which  his  achievements  have  borne  fruit  in  the  20th 
century,  and  his  plans  are  still  being  carried  out,  though  adapted  to 
changing  circumstances,  in  the  India  of  our  own  day.  I  take  it  that 
I  can  assume  a  fairly  detailed  knowledge  of  the  main  events  in  the 
life  of  William  Carey  on  the  part  of  most  rfiembers  of  the  audience, 
especially  as  you  will  have  been  refreshing  your  memories  during 
this  year  when  so  much  has  been  written  about  him.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  consider  it  my  first  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  emphasize  the 
way  in  which  Serampore  is  still  maintaining  the  ideals  of  the 
missionary  pioneer  who  first  made  its  name  familiar  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  calendar  of  Serampore 
College  is  the  annual  celebration  on  August  17th  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  College.  This  year,  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  very  special  celebration  to  mark  the  200th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Carey,  but  even  in  other  years  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  many  people,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  take  an 
interest  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Every  year  a  distinguished  visitor, 
generally  an  authority  on  Bengali  literature,  is  invited  to  address  the 
students,  who  in  this  way  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  debt  which 
the  language  of  Bengal  owes  to  the  Englishman  who  made  such  an 
intensive  study  of  it  throughout  most  of  his  life,  and  yet  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  found  time  to  study  deeply  so  many  other  Indian  languages 
as  well. 

I  said  just  now  that  there  will  be  special  celebrations  this  year  at 
Serampore,  since  the  bi-centenary  of  the  birth  of  a  College’s 
founder  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  event  which  does  not  occur 
very  frequently.  But  August,  1961  will  mark  the  culmination  of  a 
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series  of  celebrations  at  Serampore,  reaching  back  to  October  of 
last  year.  The  significance  of  October,  1960  is  one  which  would 
appeal,  I  am  sure,  to  Carey  himself,  even  though  it  marks  the 
jubilee  of  an  event  which  occurred  long  after  his  own  lifetime.  For 
in  October,  1910  there  came  into  existence  at  Serampore  what  is 
still  known  as  the  H.T.D. — the  Higher  Theological  Department. 
This  title  is  perhaps  as  unfortunate  as  the  expression  “  Higher 
Criticism  ”  used  by  Biblical  scholars,  though  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two.  It  evidently  arose  at  a  time  when  a  distinction 
needed  to  be  drawn  between  the  new  course  of  instruction  leading 
to  the  B.D.  degree,  in  which  the  medium  of  teaching  was  to  be 
English,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vernacular  Theological 
Department,  which  had  long  been  functioning  in  Serampore  in 
order  to  supply  the  Baptist  churches  of  Bengal  with  pastors  and 
evangelists.  ITie  1910  revival  of  learning  at  Serampore  came  about 
through  the  vision  and  energy  of  George  Howells,  who  had  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Serampore  in  1907,  and  who  had  been  using 
the  interval  between  his  appointment  and  the  inception  of  the 
department  to  arouse  interest  in  the  college  both  here  and  in 
America. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1827  had  never 
been  used  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  since  the  fortunes  of  both 
Serampore  itself  and  of  the  college  had  declined  during  the  last 
years  of  William  Carey’s  life,  and  his  successors  were  not  in  a 
position  to  make  good  use  of  it,  even  had  they  been  so  inclined. 
The  provisions  of  the  charter  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  deed  of 
transfer  of  the  Danish  colony  of  Fredericksnagore  or  Serampore  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1845,  and  were  still  in  force  in  1910. 

In  the  interval,  Calcutta  University  had  been  founded  in  1857, 
and  Serampore  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  to  become  affiliated  to 
it,  along  with  Bishop’s  College,  which  had  been  founded  within  a 
couple  oi  years  of  Serampore,  mainly  as  an  Anglican  theological 
seminary,  though  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  also  a  centre 
for  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Bishop  Middleton,  its  founder,  and  the 
first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  expressed  his  point  of  view  in  these  words : 
“  The  time  appears  to  have  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  that  some 
missionary  endeavours,  at  least,  should  have  some  connection  with 
the  Church  establishment.  The  natives  have  a  preference,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  for  that  which  is  countenanced  by  authority; 
and  this  seems  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  placing  this  establish¬ 
ment — Bishop’s  College — ^within  the  bishop’s  reach  (I  speak  for 
myself  and  my  successors),  that  they  may  in  some  measure  super¬ 
intend  its  proceedings,  and  make  it  apparent  that  the  propagation 
of  our  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  so  little  interest  with  us  as  to  be 
left  entirely  to  persons  whom  none  of  the  constituted  authorities 
avdw.”^ 
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Serampore’s  affiliation  to  Calcutta  University  ceased  in  1883,  and 
was  not  renewed  until  1911,  under  the  leadership  of  Di,  Howells. 
It  has  been  maintained  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  lust  year, 
when  the  connection  with  Calcutta  ceased,  and  Seramj)ore  became 
affiliated  to  the  new  University  of  Burdwan.  By  1911,  Dr.  Howells 
had  gathered  a  distinguished  staff  around  him,  consisting  mainly  of 
theological  lecturers  from  this  country,  of  whom  Dr.  Theodore 
Robinson  still  remains  with  us  to  remember  Serampore’s  fresh  start. 
But  Howells  was  not  satisfied  with  a  purely  Baptist  staff.  Ever  since 
1910,  Serampore  has  sought  to  serve  the  wliole  Christian  community 
in  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And 
even  there,  Serampore  has  unintentionally  provided  a  leader,  in 
that  an  early  member  of  the  staff  of  the  re-constituted  college 
eventually  left  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  and  submitted  to  the 
Roman  allegiance,  under  which  he  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  Mar 
Ivanios ! 

This  rather  full  reference  to  the  events  of  1910  and  1911  perhaps 
requires  the  excuse  that  it  serves  to  link  together  the  period  of 
Seramjxjre’s  foundation  under  William  Carey,  and  that  of  its  present 
expansion  and  development,  a  develojiment  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  fresh  infusion  of  life  which  took  place  fifty 
years  ago.  In  so  far  as  Seramjjore  is  now  able  in  some  measure  to 
fulfill  the  ideals  of  its  founder,  it  is  doing  so  under  the  impetus,  not 
so  much  of  the  original  charter,  which  so  long  remained  a  dead 
letter,  as  of  the  Serampore  College  Act  of  the  Bengal  Legislature, 
pas.scd  in  1918,  when  Dr.  Howells  was  for  a  time  co-opted  as  a 
special  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

I 

As  we  go  on  from  here  to  consider  the  way  in  which  Serampore 
is  still  reflecting  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  we  may  first  of  all  think 
of  its  all-India  range  of  influence.  Carey  refused  to  allow  his 
horizons  to  be  limited  by  the  flat  swamps  of  the  Ganges  Delta  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  constantly  pressing  outwards  from  Seram¬ 
pore  into  remote  parts  of  India,  and  even  beyond  the  confines  of 
that  country.  As  far  back  as  1803  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  provision  of  the  Bible  for  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  northern  India.  Writing  to  Dr.  Ryland  on  14th  December 
of  that  year,  Carey  says :  “  We  have  it  in  our  power,  if  our  means 
would  do  for  it,  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen  years  to  have  the  word 
of  God  translated  and  printed  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East.  .  .  . 
The  languages  are  the  Hindostanee,  Maharastia,  Oreea,  Telingua, 
Bhutan,  Burmah,  Chinese,  Gorkin  Chinese,  Tonquinese  and 
Malay.”^  In  a  letter  written  to  the  Society  at  home  in  April  of  the 
following  year,  the  missionaries  mention  the  seven  major  languages 
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spoken  in  India  in  their  day,  namely  (to  use  the  more  familiar 
modern  names),  Bengali,  Hindi,  Oriya,  Marathi,  Telugu,  Kannada 
and  Tamil.^  On  a  map  which  was  later  published  to  accompany 
No.  XXII  of  the  Periodical  Accounts,  there  are  shown,  in  addition 
to  the  languages  already  mentioned,  Malayalam,  Gujerati,  Sikh  (i.e. 
Gurmukhi),  Persian,  Kashmiri  and  Sinhalese.  Long  before  this, 
before  he  had  been  five  years  in  India,  Carey  was  already  taking  an 
interest  in  this  last-named  language,  despite  the  distance  of  Ceylon 
from  Bengal,  observing  that  “  even  the  language  of  Ceylon  has  so 
much  affinity  with  that  of  Bengal,  that  out  of  twelve  words,  with 
the  little  Shanscrit  that  I  know,  I  can  understand  five  or  six.”*  If 
we  .turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  a  few  hundred  miles  beyond 
Ceylon,  we  can  see  from  a  letter  which  Carey  wrote  to  his  sisters 
on  July  23rd,  1812,  how  he  turned  the  most  unlikely  circumstances 
into  opportunities  for  the  furtherance  of  his  translation  work  :  “  A 
particular  providence  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  get  a  version  of 
the  Gospels,  at  least,  in  the  language  of  the  Maldiva  Isles,  by  means 
of  a  native  of  them  who  is  in  Calcutta  jail.”  In  the  previous  year 
we  find  him  planning  to  sum  up  the  fruits  of  his  linguistic  labours 
in  these  words  taken  from  the  Periodical  Accounts  for  1811  ;  “To 
secure  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  translations,  I  have  also  in 
mind,  and  indeed  have  long  been  collecting  material  for  ‘An 
Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Languages  derived  from  the 
Sungskrit.’  I  mean  to  tsike  the  Sungskrit  of  course,  as  the  ground¬ 
work,  and  to  give  the  different  acceptations  of  every  word,  witFi 
examples  of  their  application  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  and  then  to 
give  the  synonyms  in  the  different  languages  derived  from  the 
Sungskrit,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  answering  thereto.” 
This  was  an  ambition  which  was  never  realized  by  Carey,  and 
which  has  apparently  never  been  emulated  by  any  of  his  successors. 

The  interest  of  Carey’s  colleagues,  Joshua  Marshman,  in  the 
Chinese  language  is  well  known,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Carey  himself,  who  had,  even  before  Marshman 
began  studying  Chinese  in  1806,  seriously  considered  sending  his  son 
Felix,  together  with  another  missionary,  by  the  overland  route  to 
China.  “  It  is  not  improbable,”  he  wrote  to  Fuller,  “  that  Mr. 
Mardon  and  my  son  Felix  may  go;  their  way  would  be  to  Dacca, 
then  up  the  Brahmapootra,  through  Assam,  and  thus  to  China.” 
Marshman’s  son  and  biographer  expressed  regret  that  his  father 
spent  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  Chinese.  His  regret  may  perhaps 
have  been  coloured  to  some  extent  by  memories  of  his  own  early 
wrestlings  with  that  language.  Those  who  have  spent  any  time  in 
studying  Chinese  will  sympathise  with  young  John,  who  at  the 
tender  age  of  thirteen  was  already  able  to  recite  five  books  of  the 
Analects  of  Confucius  by  heart,  and  at  the  same  public  examination 
in  which  he  performed  this  feat  he  also  “  held  a  disputation  in  the 
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Chinese  language  on  the  following  thesis  :  ‘  The  Chinese  language  is 
not  more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  other  languages 

While  we  may  deplore  the  methods  used  by  the  early  missionaries 
in  educating  their  children  (Felbc  Carey  was  also  reasonably  profic¬ 
ient  in  Chinese  at  the  time  of  the  aforementioned  examination),  we 
must  acknowledge  that  their  motive — the  dissemination  of  Christian¬ 
ity  throughout  eastern  Asia — was  a  laudable  one.  Leaving  China 
aside,  we  may  note  how  Serampore  in  so  many  cases  was  the  centre 
from  which  missionaries  were  sent  out,  not  only  to  mission  stations 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  Baptists — Jessore,  Gaya,  Monghyr, 
Delhi,  but  to  many  parts  of  India  which  have  long  since  been 
occupied  by  missionaries  of  other  denominations  who  were  able  to 
build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Carey’s  men.  In  1819  a  map 
was  printed  to  accompany  the  Periodical  Accounts,  and  on  it  were 
sliown  25  stations  occupied  by  members  of  the  Serampore  Mission — 
ten  of  them  in  Bengal,  seven  in  northern  India,  as  well  as  Colombo 
and  Galle  Point  in  Ceylon  and  three  places  in  the  East  Indies. 

From  Surat  on  the  west  coast,  now  occupied  by  Irish  Presby¬ 
terians,  to  Cherrapunji  near  the  eastern  border  of  India,  in  which 
Welsh  Presbyterians  have  long  been  at  work,  the  map  of  India  may 
be  said  to  be  dotted  with  places  to  which  men  were  sent  in  those 
early  days  from  Serampore.  Cherrapunji  was,  in  fact,  the  last  of 
the  Serampore  mission-stations  to  be  opened  in  Carey’s  life-time, 
only  about  two  years  before  his  death,  at  a  time  when  the  Brit'sh 
conquest  of  the  Khasi  Hills  brought  it  within  convenient  reach  of 
Serampore,  for  which  it  served  as  a  hill-station. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India  are 
at  present  at  Nagpur,  a  city  whose  political  importance  has  declined 
in  recent  years  with  the  re-organization  of  the  Indian  states,  but 
which  retains  its  prominence  as  a  centre  of  communications  for  the 
whole  country.  This  city,  too,  appears  to  have  been  first  evangelised 
from  Serampore.  A  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  will  serve 
to  illustrate  how  Carey’s  influence  reached  out  into  remote  parts  of 
India.  An  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  Lt.  William  Moxon, 
was  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  opposite  Serampore,  in  1805,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  Nagpur,  where  he  combined  his 
military  duties  with  evangelistic  work,  offering  his  services  to  the 
Serampore  missionaries.  He  studied  Marathi  and  distributed  copies 
of  the  first  Marathi  Bible  translation  made  by  Carey,  who  had  never 
visited  the  Mahratta  area,  but  who  was  nevertheless  appointed 
Professor  of  Marathi  at  the  Government  college  at  Fort  William, 
Calcutta,  and  the  author,  in  1805,  of  a  grammar  of  that  language. 
Moxon  was  able  to  visit  Serampore  in  1812,  taking  two  months  over 
the  journey,  and  before  returning  he  was  baptized  by  Carey,  along 
with  Phoebe  Hobson,  Carey’s  niece,  whom  he  married  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  ...  It  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  these  early  missionaries 
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towards  Indian  Christians  that  Moxon  applied  for  an  Indian  helper 
who  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  newly-formed  Church  at  Nagpur. 
Ram  Mohan,  whom  Carey  sent  from  Serampore,  is  described  as  “  a 
converted  Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste,  who,  when  a  heathen,  had 
set  fire  to  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  his  living  mother  was  consumed 
to  ashes.”^  There  must  have  been  many  evangelically-minded  army 
officers  who  were  able,  like  Moxon,  to  evangelize  hitherto  untouched 
areas  of  India  in  the  course  of  their  military  service. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Serampore  fulfilling  a  similar  function 
in  the  20th  century?  There  is  no  longer  the  same  need  for  a  group 
of  missionaries,  based  on  one  single  station,  as  in  those  early 
pioneering  days,  but  Serampore  is  once  again  the  ‘  mother  ’  of  a 
large  family,  though  at  present  it  is  a  family  of  twenty  colleges 
affiliated  to  the  theological  university  instituted  by  Dr.  Howells. 

Corresponding  to  the  map  issued  by  the  early  Serampore  mission¬ 
aries  is  the  map  produced  more  recently  by  the  Senate  of  Serampore 
to  show  how  these  affiliated  colleges  are  distributed  throughout 
India.  They  stretch  from  Ahmedabad  and  Poona  in  the  west 
to  Cherrapunji  and  Calcutta  in  the  east,  from  Saharanpur  and 
Bareilly  in  the  north  to  Trivandrum  and  Nagercoil  in  the  south. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  situated  in  south  India,  taking  south 
India  to  be  the  area  in  which  the  C.S.I.  has  its  churches.  So  here 
again  we  see  the  extensive  range  of  Sermpore’s  influence,  in  a  form 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  William  Carey.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  too  fanciful  to  see  the  influence  of  the  early  Serampore 
missionaries  indirectly  at  work  even  here.  The  modern  university 
functions  of  Serampore  as  an  institution  which  maintains  high 
standards  of  academic  training  in  theology  by  means  of  its  L.Th., 
B.D.,  and  M.Th.  examinations,  spring  from  the  Serampore  College 
Act  of  1918.  Prior  to  that,  the  Serampore  B.D.  was  granted  only 
to  students  who  were  actually  studying  at  Serampore.  With  the 
formation  of  the  Senate,  however,  came  the  principle  of  affiliation, 
though,  strangely  enough,  this  is  not  actually  provided  for  in  the 
Serampore  College  Act.  The  first  colleges  to  take  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  in  1919,  were  the  United  Theological  College,  Ban¬ 
galore,  Pasumalai  Theological  Seminary  in  S.  India  and  Bishop’s 
College,  Calcutta.  The  system  of  affiliation  was  a  natural  enough 
one  to  follow  in  India,  where  it  had  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  three  senior  modern  universities  of  India  were  founded  in  1857. 
In  that  year,  as  we  have  seen,  Serampore  was  one  of  the  first 
colleges  to  be  affiliated  to  Calcutta  University,  whose  jurisdiction 
in  those  days  extended  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  British 
rule  in  India,  so  that  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  was  also  one  of  the 
first  colleges  to  be  affiliated  to  Calcutta.  This  system,  which  was 
so  alien  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  British  universities,  was  no 
doiibt  borrowed  from  the  pattern  of  the  newly-established  London 
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University.  In  any  event,  one  of  those  who  had  most  to  do  with  the 
pattern  on  which  the  universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay 
were  founded  was  John  Clark  Marshman,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Council  of  Serzunpore  College. 

II 

A  second  way  in  which  Serampore  is  today  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  its  founders  is  through  the  ecumenical  spirit  which  it  displays — 
ecumenical  not  only  in  the  far-ranging  extent  of  its  influence 
throughout  India  and  even  beyond,  but  also  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  now  more  generally  used.  In  addressing  a  gathering  of 
Baptist  historians,  it  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  those  who  founded  Serampore  were  sent  out  by  the  Parti¬ 
cular  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
Heathen.  Just  as  Baptists  of  the  20th  century  are  not  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  but  hold  differing  views  on  such  matters  as  Church 
Union,  so  was  it  also  with  those  early  missionaries.  The  matter  on 
which  they  held  the  most  pronounced  diversity  of  views,  and  on 
which  they  altered  their  stand  more  than  once,  was  the  issue  of 
closed  or  open  communion.  On  this  question  the  views  of  Carey, 
in  accordance  with  those  of  his  Midland  fellow-ministers,  were  less 
liberal  than  those  of  his  colleagues  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
preceded  him  to  Serampore.  When,  on  his  joining  them  there,  the 
Serampore  Church  was  constituted,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  closed 
communion.  In  1805  Carey  was  persuaded  to  relax  the  earlier 
regulation,  and  even  the  wife  of  the  senior  Anglican  chaplain  in 
Bengal,  Mrs.  Brown,  used  to  partake  of  communion  at  the  Mission 
Church,  at  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  Serampore  brethren. 
Ward  characteristically  writes  in  his  journal :  “  I  rejoice  that  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Bengal  has  shaken  off  that  apparent  morose¬ 
ness  of  temper  which  has  so  long  made  us  appear  unlovely  in  the 
sight  of  the  Christian  world.  I  am  glad  that  this  church  considers 
real  religion  alone  as  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
With  regard  to  a  church  state,  a  stricter  union  may  be  required; 
but  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  worthily,  it  requires  only  that 
a  man’s  heart  be  right  towards  God.”® 

This  position  was  not,  however,  maintained  for  long.  In  1811, 
Marshman,  influenced  by  Fuller,  pressed  for  a  return  to  the  former 
practice,  much  to  Ward’s  disappointment.  Ward  gave  way  to  what 
was  now  the  majority  opinion,  and  records  in  his  journal :  “  Mr. 
Pritchett  preached  in  the  morning;  after  which  Brother  Marshman 
interdicted  him  the  Lord’s  Table.”  I  need  hardly  say  that  open 
communion  is  now  the  practice  at  the  Mission  Church  in  Serampore, 
but  I  have  no  idea  when  the  change  came  about. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  theo- 
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logical  staff  at  Serampore  has  been  recruited  from  a  wide  variety  of  > 
denominations.  At  present  the  Principal  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  of  | 
the  other  members  of  the  staff,  four  are  Baptists,  two  of  them  B.M.S. 
missionaries,  two  are  members  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  one  | 
a  member  of  the  Mar-Thoma  Church,  one  a  member  of  the  Church  | 
of  South  India,  and  one  an  English  Methodist.  Incidentally,  it  may  I 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Church  Union  in  North  India  held  in  Jabalpur  in  \ 
December,  1959,  four  of  the  negotiators  were  members  of  the  | 
Serampore  teaching  staff.  ; 

When  the  Senate  of  Serampore  was  formed,  it  was  laid  down  in  | 
the  Serampore  College  Act  that  it  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  ) 
President  (i.e.,  the  Principal  of  the  College),  not  more  than  three  j 
and  not  less  than  one  member  of  each  of  the  following  Christian  i 
denominations :  Anglican,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Syrian.  Since  that  time  Church  Union,  ( 
especially  in  South  India,  has  made  it  difficult  to  follow  this  rule 
with  exactness.  | 

The  students  who  receive  their  training  at  Serampore  come  from  > 
all  the  non-Roman  communions  in  India,  including  Anglicans, 
though  there  is  still  a  tendency  for  Baptists  to  predominate.  This  , 
is  at  the  present  time  due  not  so  much  to  a  preponderance  of  candi-  [ 
dates  from  churches  connected  with  the  B.M.S.  as  to  the  proximity 
of  large  numbers  of  Baptists  in  the  hill-areas  of  Assam,  where 
American  Baptist  missionaries  are  at  work.  During  the  last 
session,  apart  from  post-graduate  students,  there  were  1 1  Baptists, 
of  whom  only  two  were  from  our  B.M.S.  areas,  one  from  Ceylon 
and  one  from  Pakistan  (none,  it  will  be  observed,  from  India),  four  ' 
members  of  the  C.S.I.,  three  members  of  the  U.C.N.I.  (Presby¬ 
terian),  two  Lutherans,  one  Methodist,  and  one  each  from  the  i 
Orthodox  and  Mar-Thoma  Syrian  churches.  It  is  unusual  to  have  ^ 
so  few  smdents  from  the  south,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  unfortun-  | 
ate  if  Serampore  continues  to  cater,  as  it  has  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
so  greatly  for  the  north-eastern  corner  of  India.  j 

The  great  variety  of  languages  represented  in  the  college — 15  i 

among  the  23  students  just  mentioned — necessitates  the  use  of  ' 
English  as  the  one  common  language  understood  by  all.  This  has  its 
drawbacks,  as  it  means  that  far  less  practical  work  can  be  done  by  the 
students  during  their  period  of  training  than  would  be  possible  in  a  i 
multi-lingual  area  such  as  Bangalore,  where  the  students  can  almost 
all  be  in  touch  with  congregations  speaking  their  own  mother- 
tongue.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  college  at  Serampore  is  \ 
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situated  in  a  part  of  India  where  the  Church  is  very  weak,  and 
where,  despite  a  long  history  of  missionary  endeavour,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Christians  in  the  population  is  far  smaller  than  in  the  south. 
At  the  last  (1951)  census,  the  Christians,  Protestant  and  Roman 
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I  combined,  formed  T%  of  the  population  of  West  Bengal,  and  in 
Hooghly  district,  in  which  Serampore  is  situated,  the  proportion  was 
smaller  still,  being  8  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

Despite  the  apparent  narrowness  of  their  outlook  with  regard  to 
the  practice  of  open  communion,  a  narrowness  which  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  reflection  of  the  viewpoint  of  those  in  England  whom  they 
were  representing,  the  early  Sermnpore  missionaries  were  desirous 
of  co-operating  as  fully  as  possible  with  those  who  were  engaged 
I  like  them  in  Christian  activity  in  India.  Their  relations  with 

'  Anglicans,  such  as  Brown,  Buchanan  and  Martyn,  all  of  whom  were 

I  their  neighbours  in  Serampore,  were  very  friendly,  and  the  first  two 

I  Bishops  of  Calcutta  were  on  good  terms  with  Carey  and  his 

I  colleagues.  Middleton,  the  first  of  these,  was  sympathetic  with  the 

'  aims  and  activities  of  the  Serampore  trio,  and  Bishop’s  College  was 

I  founded  by  him  on  the  model  of  Serampore. 

'  Middleton  was  succeeded  in  1823  by  Reginald  Heber  who, 
unfortunately,  survived  a  mere  two-and-a-half  years,  dying  on  a 
pastoral  visit  to  south  India.  Writing  to  Carey  and  Marshman  in 
1824,  Heber  said  :  “Would  to  God,  my  honoured  brethren,  the  time 
I  were  arrived,  when  not  only  in  heart  and  hope,  but  visibly,  we  shall 

'  be  one  fold,  as  well  as  under  one  shepherd !  ...  If  we  are 

I  spared  to  have  any  future  intercourse,  it  is  my  desire,  if  you  permit, 

to  discuss  with  both  of  you,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  the  points  which  now  divide  us,  convinced,  that  if  a  re-union 
of  our  churches  could  be  effected,  the  harvest  of  the  heathen  would 
ere  long  be  reaped,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  would  advance  among 
them  with  a  celerity  of  which  we  have  now  no  experience.”  ’ 

The  cordial  relations  with  Christians  of  other  denominations 
extended  even  to  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Marshman  received  much  help  in  his  Chinese  studies  from  a  Roman 
1  missionary  who  had  spent  ten  years  in  Peking.  As  the  latter  spoke 
I  no  English,  they  communicated  with  each  other  in  I..atin !  In  fact, 
I  Marshman  suggested  to  Ryland  that  prospective  missionaries  should 
I  be  prepared  to  speak  and  write  Latin  in  order  to  communicate 
,  with  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

1  It  is,  of  course,  in  connection  with  their  plans  for  the  founding  of 
.  the  college  that  we  see  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  broadmindedness 
1  of  the  early  missionaries,  who  from  the  beginning  wished  it  to  be  an 
institution  mainly  for  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  not 
simply  of  the  Baptist  churches,  but  of  all  Christian  denominations. 
Although  in  recent  years  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  Carey’s 
'  determination  to  throw  the  colleges  open  to  Indians  of  every  caste 
[  and  creed,  a  determination  expressed  in  the  words  :  “  But  while  this 
I  college  secures  to  Christian  youth  instructions  capable  of  drawing 
!  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  should  by  no  means  stop  here; 
it  should  afford  instruction  to  Native  Youths  from  any  part  of 
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India.  If  none  but  Christian  youth  are  admitted  on  the  foundation  I 

of  the  College,  still  its  exercises  and  lectures  should  be  accessible  to  i 

all,”  yet  a  perusal  of  the  prospectus  issued  in  July  1818  shows  that  I 

the  primary  intention  was  to  provide  training  for  those  who  were  to  I 

become  the  future  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  in  1 

India.  The  main  objects  there  stated  may  be  summarized  as  [ 

follows :  ) 

1.  The  instruction  of  all  students  in  Sanskrit,  and  of  some  in  !, 

Arabic,  Persian  and  Chinese;  I 

2.  The  expounding  of  the  Hindu  religious  texts; 

3.  Biblical  instruction  for  all  students;  I 

4.  Training  in  arts  and  science,  particularly  in  history,  geography,  ( 

astronomy  and  natural  history;  1 

5.  Training  in  school  management.  I 

6.  The  instruction  of  some  better-qualified  students  in  English,  i 
and  of  some  of  these  in  Latin  and  Greek; 

7.  The  training  of  certain  students  for  the  ministry;  | 

8.  The  translation  of  English  works  into  Sanskrit.  i 

All  the  above  objects  appear  to  have  in  view  the  instruction  of 
Indian,  Anglo-Indian  or  European  Christians,  mainly  in  languages,  ) 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  partly  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  fuller  understanding  on  the  part  of  Christians 
in  India  and  elsewhere  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  surely  in  line  with  this  primary  missionary  function  of  the 
college  rather  than  from  purely  secular  motives,  that  the  prospectus 
states :  “  The  College  shall  admit  such  Hindoo  and  Mussulman 
Youth  as  wish  to  enlarge  their  minds,  to  its  various  lectures  without  I 
restriction.”  At  the  present  time,  under  the  pressure  of  forces  which 
were  not  at  work  in  Carey’s  day,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  | 
proportionate  emphasis  oh  the  training  for  the  ministry  and  the  , 
enlargement  of  mind  of  Hindu  and  Mussulman  youth.  The  latest 
college  report  states  that  in  the  1959-60  session  there  were  991  arts  i 

and  science  students,  of  whom  40  were  Christians,  as  against  24  I 

theological  students.  | 


It  is  arising  out  of  this  point  that  mention  must  be  made  of  I 
another  feature  of  the  pioneer  work  of  Carey  and  his  colleagues, 
namely,  their  progressive  views  on  the  role  of  the  Indian  Christians 
in  the  evangelization  of  their  own  country,  a  viewpoint  which  has  |’ 
been  characteristic  of  Serampore  throughout  its  history. 

Within  three  years  of  his  arrival  in  Serampore,  Ward  was  ' 
emphasizing  this  principle  in  his  letters  home :  “It  will  be  vain  to 
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expect  that  the  Gospel  will  ever  spread  widely  in  this  country,  till 
God  so  blesses  the  means  as  that  native  men  shall  be  raised  up,  who 
will  carry  the  despised  doctrine  .  .  .  into  the  very  teeth  of 
the  brahmins  ...  I  have  constantly  made  it  a  point  of 
recommending  the  making  of  native  preachers  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  I  hope  we  may  soon  see  two  or  three,  who  are  at  least  more 
able  and  eloquent  than  some  good  men  who  are  employed  in 
England.”'®  John  Clark  Marshman,  writing  half  a  century  later 
deplored  the  fact  that  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  by 
missionary  societies  in  his  own  day  to  carry  out  these  principles. 
Again,  in  1805,  the  missionaries  reiterate  the  same  point  in  their 
basic  statement  of  missionary  principles  :  “  It  is  only  by  means  of 
native  preachers  we  can  hope  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel 
through  this  immense  continent.  Europeans  are  too  few,  and  their 
subsistence  costs  too  much,  for  us  ever  to  hope  that  they  can 
possibly  be  the  instruments  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Word 
among  so  many  millions.”  "  In  their  review  of  the  Mission  in  the 
Periodical  Accounts,  December,  1817,  the  same  point  is  made,  and 
a  parallel  drawn  with  the  situation  facing  the  Early  Church : 
“  European  brethren,  indeed,  while  absolutely  necessary  to  planting 
the  Gospel  in  India,  far  more  resemble,  in  their  work  and  their 
value,  the  great  Evangelists  who  went  forth  from  Judea — Mark, 
Silas,  Timothy,  Titus  and  others;  whose  business  it  was  to  publish 
the  word,  plant  churches,  set  things  in  order,  and  from  among  the 
native  converts,  ordain  elders  in  every  city.  True,  they  are  not,  like 
them,  endued  with  miraculous  gifts ;  but  their  superior  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  their  steadiness  and  energy  of  mind,  supply  precisely 
what  is  lacking  in  native  converts.  .  .  .  And  whether  one 
brother  thus  acting  as  the  directing  intelligence  to  twenty  native 
'  brethren,  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
I  with  the  idiom,  habits  and  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  would  not  be 
I  likely  to  do  more  than  two  European  brethren  alone,  it  is  easy  to 
I  judge.  Twenty  European  brethren,  placed  in  as  many  different 
I  provinces  of  India,  and  thus  encircled  with  native  brethren,  would 
go  far,  in  a  course  of  years,  towards  diffusing  that  general  light 
I  throughout  the  whole  of  the  continent,  which  might  prepare  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  its  fulness  and 
1  glory.”  '2 

'  In  the  prospectus  for  the  new  college,  issued  in  1818,  this  same 
'  emphasis  occurs,  as  we  should  expect :  “If  ever  the  gospel  stands  in 
India,  it  must  be  by  native  being  opposed  to  native  in  demonstrating 
its  excellence  above  all  other  systems.”  Yet  long  before  that 
I  prospectus  was  issued,  as  far  back  as  1811,  three  days  after  Carey’s 
50th  birthday,  we  find  the  missionaries  already  planning,  and 
'  indeed  putting  into  practice,  precisely  the  same  pattern  of  training 
up  native  Indian  leadership  as  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  their  plans 
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for  the  college  :  “  It  has  long,  therefore,  occurred  to  some  of  us,  that 
the  training  up  of  a  number  of  youths  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  of  the  languages  of  India,  almost  from 
their  infancy,  would  be  an  auxiliary  in  the  work,  the  value  of  which 
time  alone  can  fully  demonstrate  ...  A  Seminary  for  training 
up  youths  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  translations  in  the 
various  languages  of  Asia  has  therefore  been  for  some  time  in  our 
contemplation  .  .  .  We  have  therefore  laid  the  foundation  of 

such  a  seminary  at  Serampore,  where  youths  are  instructed  in  the 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  languages,  while  they  are  acquiring  and 
perhaps  conversing  in  the  languages  in  which  they  may  probably 
have  to  examine  the  translation  of  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  The 

nurtiber  of  youths  in  this  course  of  tuition,  is  at  present  ten,  of 
whom,  six  belong  to  the  family  at  Serampore.  The  eldest  of  these  is 
eighteen  and  the  youngest  nine.  All  of  them  have  commenced  the 
study  of  Latin;  five  of  them  are  studying  Greek,  and  four  Hebrew. 
One  of  the  latter  has  also  been  reading  Syriac  these  three  years 
past.” 

Carey  would  no  doubt  be  shocked  to  find,  if  he  were  able  to 
return  to  Serampore,  how  sadly  the  emphasis  on  ancient  languages 
has  declined.  By  his  emphasis  on  the  Indian  vernacular  and  on 
Sanskrit,  as  against  English,  Carey  was  thought  to  have  misjudged 
the  temper  of  19th  century  India.  Certainly  at  the  piesent  time 
there  is  a  swinging  of  the  pendulum  away  from  the  former  emphasis 
on  English,  and  the  vernaculars  are  coming  into  their  own  again. 
But  in  the  new  (1960)  B.D.  syllabus,  what  will  seem  to  many  to  be 
a  retrograde  step  has  been  taken,  in  that  candidates  may  now  obtain 
the  B.D.  Degree  without  being  required  to  pass  in  a  Greek  paper  in 
the  examination.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  B.D.  course  was  intro¬ 
duced,  Syriac  was  regularly  offered,  and  both  Hebrew  and  Greek 
were  required.  Hebrew  fell  by  the  way  some  years  ago,  and  now 
Greek  is  beginning  to  lose  its  grip.  It  is  some  compensation  to  know 
that  one  of  the  B.D.  candidates  who  has  just  completed  his  course 
took  Sanskrit — the  first  at  Serampore  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  high  standards  of  linguistic  attainment  which  Carey  and  his 
colleagues  set  before  them  in  planning  Serampore  College  were  a 
reflection  of  the  exacting  demands  which  they  made  upon  them¬ 
selves  whenever  it  was  a  question  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  various  languages  of  India. 

Among  the  ancient  and  valuable  printed  books  which  are  pres¬ 
erved  in  the  library  at  Serampore,  now  at  last  provided  with  an  air- 
conditioning  plant,  are  many  volumes  of  the  Bible  in  various  Indian 
and  other  Eastern  languages,  monuments  to  the  industry  of  Carey 
and  his  colleagues.  But  there  are  volumes  which  antedate  those  early 
translations  and  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  tools  which  enabled  the 
translators  to  do  their  work.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  these  is 
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a  worn  and  annotated  copy  of  Walton’s  Polyglott  (the  annotations 
are  mainly  in  the  neat  and  meticulous  hand  of  W.  H.  Denham, 
Principal  of  Serampore  just  over  100  years  ago).  Is  this  perhaps  the 
copy  which  Carey  himself  used?  In  a  letter  to  the  Society  written 
only  a  fortnight  after  landing  in  India,  Carey  wrote  :  “  It  will  be 
of  very  great  service  to  us  if  the  society  can  .send  out  a  Polyglott 
Bible  by  the  next  conveyance.  Ram  Boshoo  is  a  good  Persian 
scholar,  and  it  will  certainly  help  us  much.”’'*  The  Committee 
replied  as  promptly  as  one  might  expect  in  those  days,  on  August 
4th,  1 794  :  “  We  wish  to  send  this  off  if  possible,  with  the  Polyglott 
Bible  (price  seven  guineas) — the  Malayan  Testament,  Lowth’s 
Isaiah,  etc.”**  More  than  two  years  later  Carey  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  Parkhurst’s  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  (Marshman’s 
copy  of  Parkhurst’s  Hebrew  Lexicon  is  still  in  the  college  library), 
but  feared  that  the  Polyglott  must  now  be  lost.  Fortunately  his  fears 
proved  ungrounded,  for  on  June  22nd,  1797,  nearly  three  years 
after  it  had  been  sent  from  England,  Carey  wrote  to  say  that  the 
Polyglott  had  arrived,  together  with  Lowth’s  Isaiah.  The  latter  may 
not  now  be  considered  the  last  word  on  Isaiah,  but  at  that  time  it 
must  have  embodied  some  of  the  latest  Old  Testament  scholarship 
by  one  who  is  still  noted  for  his  pioneer  work  on  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  poetic  literature. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  as  the  Polyglott  arrived,  while 
Carey  was  still  in  the  jungles  of  Mudnabatty,  two  years  before 
Marshman  and  Ward  arrived  at  Serampore,  we  find  him  directing 
a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  correct  translation  of  the  Old 
I  Testament  to  Dr.  Ryland,  and  referring  not  simply  to  the  Hebrew 
I  text,  but  to  that  of  the  ancient  versions.  How  many  of  his  successors 

I  in  Biblical  translation  work  in  India  have  been  as  conscientious  as 

he  was  in  determining  the  original  fonn  of  the  text  and  the  true 
I  rendering  of  it?  The  wonder  is  not  that  Carey  failed  to  anticipate 
'  the  views  of  the  later  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  he 
made  so  conscientious  an  attempt  to  employ  the  best  scholarship 
of  his  day  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Bengal,  which  by  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  except  in 
I  the  purpose  of  God. 

Was  it  perhaps  this  lack  of  any  visible  result  of  his  labours  in 
these  early  days  that  drew  forth  from  Carey  those  frequent  cries  of 
despair  which  we  encounter  in  his  letters,  a  despair  and  depression 
I  of  spirit  seemingly  so  unjustified  on  our  view  of  his  achievements 

I  as  we  look  back  across  the  past  150  years?  One  example  from 

j  many  that  might  be  chosen  may  suffice — an  extract  from  a  letter 

1  written  by  Carey  to  his  sisters  on  November  23rd,  1801  :  “  Indeed 

I  I  have  been  often  so  much  depressed  that  I  have  concluded  myself 

I  to  be  the  real  cause  why  this  Mission  has  not  been  more  successful, 

I  because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  give 
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a  blessing  to  the  labours  of  one  who  lives  so  distant  from  Himself  ( 
and  would  appear  to  the  world  to  be  a  sanctioning  of  indolence  and 
disregard  to  His  honour  and  his  most  holy  commandments.”  | 

In  the  letter  to  Ryland  already  referred  to,  containing  his  enquir-  i 

ies  about  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  goes  on  to  say :  I 

“  I  have  been  thus  particular  because  I  consider  the  importance  of  [ 

having  the  translation  as  just  as  possible.  If  an  individual  draws 
wrong  conclusions,  or  false  doctrines  from  Scripture,  they  may  be  | 
refuted  or  corrected  by  recurring  to  the  words  of  Scripture  itself  • 
and  even  a  false  translation  in  a  country  like  England  could  not  be 
productive  of  lasting  mischief,  because  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  consulted  and  the  error  detected :  but  here  a  mistake  would  be 
like'  poison  at  the  fountain  head.”*®  A  few  years  later,  Marshman  [ 

records  in  his  journal  the  way  in  which  the  Serampore  missionaries  ' 

sought  to  ensure  as  much  accuracy  in  their  translation  as  could  | 

humanly  be  expected  :  “  We  are  now  beginning  a  new  edition  of  ^ 

the  Testament.  .  .  .  We  have  agreed  that  a  proof  sheet  shall  be 
given  to  each  brother  in  the  mission  a  week  before  it  be  worked  off, 
that  we  may  collect  all  the  advantages  which  may  arise  from  any 
one’s  reading  and  observation  into  one  focus.  Brother  Carey  and  I  i 

also  intend,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to  go  through  every  verse  as  care-  I 

fully  as  we  are  able,  one  reading  greek  and  the  other  bengalee.”*’  | 

Serampore  is  no  longer  a  centre  of  Bible  translation  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  150  years  ago,  but  evidence  that  a  contribution 
towards  such  translations  is  still  being  made  there  may  be  seen  in 
the  presence  at  Serampore  during  this  last  session  of  two  young  men 
taking  an  intensive  course  of  Hebrew  in  order  better  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  work  of  Old  Testament  translation  in  Nepali  and 
Santali.  I 

The  men  of  Serampore  were  ahead  of  their  day  where  Biblical  ' 

translation  and  careful  scholarship  were  concerned,  but  there  were  i 

also  other  ways  in  which  the  stand  they  took  was  more  progressive 
than  that  of  their  contemporaries.  An  early  problem  which  they 
had  to  f.Tce  was  that  of  naming  their  converts.  In  August,  1801 
they  decided  not  to  alter  the  names  of  Indian  Christians  on  baptism, 
partly  because  they  were  Baptists  and  therefore  repudiated  the  idea  ' 
of  “  christening,”  but  mainly  on  the  Biblical  ground  that  names  of 
heathen  origin  were  retained  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Whether  under  Carey’s  influence  or  not,  it  still  appears  to  be  the 
practice  in  Bengal  for  Christians  to  have  non-Biblical  names,  I 
whereas  in  the  south  the  opposite  practice  is  observed. 

On  the  question  of  caste-distinctions  among  Christians  the  ( 
Serampore  missionaries  were  uncompromising  from  the  beginning.  i 
To  quote  John  Clark  Marshman  :  “  On  the  baptism  of  the  first  | 
brahmin,  Mr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  called  to  fix  the  rule  ( 
of  practice  on  this  point  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
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and  they  resolved  to  exterminate  every  vestige  of  caste  from  the 
Christian  community  they  were  rearing  up,  and  the  brahmin 
received  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  carpenter  Krishnu.”*®  Some 
years  earlier,  before  coming  to  Serampore,  Carey  had  already  been 
in  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  Lutheran  missionaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  and  had  been  told  by  Gericke,  one 
of  their  number,  “  With  respect  to  cast,  the  converts  conform  to  the 
customs  of  their  cast  in  not  eating  with  those,  or  of  what  has  been 
prepared  by  those  who  are  of  no  cast.”*® 

The  opposition  of  the  missionaries  to  the  practice  of  sati  or 
widow-burning  is  too  well  known  to  need  emphasizing  here.  What 
now  seems  so  hard  to  believe  is  that  there  were  those,  even  in  1829, 
who  sought  to  defend  the  practice,  one  to  which  Carey  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  Lord  Wellesley  as  far  back  as  1805.  Seldom  could 
Carey  have  been  happier  in  the  exercise  of  his  position  as  official 
Government  translator  than  on  that  Sunday  in  December,  1829 
when  he  wrote  out  the  translation  of  the  regulation  prohibiting  sati. 
And  yet,  even  now,  130  years  later,  one  still  comes  across  authentic 
eye-witness  accounts  of  sati  being  practised  in  remote  parts  of  India, 
so  firm  a  hold  has  Hinduism  on  the  minds  of  the  Indian  masses. 

Carey’s  scientific  interests  were  wide  enough  to  embrace  not  only 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  with  his 
country  upbringing,  an  interest  which  led  to  his  founding  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India  in  1820,  and  to  his  being  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1823,  but  also  included  geology 
and  astronomy.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  discovered  at  Serampore 
a  collection  of  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  some  odd  pieces  of  stone, 
covered  with  earth  and  apparently  worthless.  But  an  American 
missionary  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  cleaned  up  the  stones, 
which  were  then  seen  to  be  geological  specimens,  possibly  those 
which  were  mentioned  in  Carey’s  will  as  a  bequest  to  the  college. 
There  is,  however,  another  possible  explanation  for  the  presence  of 
this  collection,  since  the  annual  report  of  the  college  for  1822 
mentions  that  a  “  cabinet  of  minerals  ”  had  been  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  college  for  the  sum  of  £45.  In  any  case,  the  collection 
of  stones  still  stands  in  the  museum  at  Serampore  as  evidence  of  the 
wide  scientific  interests  of  those  earlier  missionary  pioneers  exiled 
to  the  stoneless  alluvial  plains  of  Bengal.  That  Carey  was  keen  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  of  widening  his  own  scientific 
knowledge  is  evident  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father 
(December  1st,  1802)  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  “  the  Philosophical  and  Chymical  lecture  ”  given  by 
his  colleague  Dr.  Dinwiddle  on  the  Thursday  evenings  when  he  was 
on  his  weekly  visits  to  Calcutta  to  teach  at  the  Fort  William  College. 

A  more  ambitious  scientific  interest  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  1822  college  report  is  the  plan  to  establish  a  medical  school  at 
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Serampore :  “  The  Committee  in  November  last  addressed  a  petition 
on  this  subject  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
mentioning  their  design  of  establishing  a  European  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Serampore  College  and  respectfully  requesting  the 
assistance  of  Government  in  meeting  the  expense.  To  this  petition 
Government  were  pleased  to  reply  that  they  thought  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  European  Medical  Professor  in  the  College  might  be 
productive  of  great  good  to  the  country,  and  that  when  a  suitable 
man  was  procured,  they  would  take  their  request  for  assistance  in 
meeting  the  request  into  favourable  consideration.  Encouraged  by 
this  generous  assurance,  the  Committee  have  written  home  for  a 
man  who  shall  unite  sound  medical  knowledge  to  sterling  piety  and 
a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  India.”  The  plan  did  not  succeed, 
though  the  project  appears  to  have  been  revived  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Dr.  Howells’  principalship.  With  the  existence  of  Vellore  and 
Ludhiana  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  yet  another  Christian 
medical  college  on  the  same  scale  in  Bengal,  and  in  any  case,  there 
is  inadequate  land  available  at  Serampore  for  any  such  expansion. 

The  first  missionaries  were  men  of  wider  vision  than  their  succes¬ 
sors  who,  in  1875,  sold  much  of  the  college  land  to  the  India  Jute 
Mill.  Those  who  are  now  planning  for  the  future  of  the  college, 
however,  are  concerned  to  see  that  the  best  possible  use  is  made  of 
the  land  still  remaining,  and  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Carey 
together  with  those  of  a  later  date.  It  is  planned  that  the  main 
building  shall  in  the  near  future  be  adapted  to  house  not  only  the 
library,  with  its  ancient  and  modern  books,  but  also  the  theological 
department,  with  perhaps  the  office  of  the  Senate  of  Serampore  in 
addition,  while  the  main  arts  and  science  classrooms  will  be  in  a 
separate  block,  though  remaining  a  part  of  the  one  college  under 
the  one  Principal  and  Council. 

The  present  generation  at  Serampore  can  certainly  not  be  said  to 
have  forgotten  the  rock  from  whence  it  was  hewed,  but  it  is  also 
conscious  that  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  the  traditions  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  We, 
together  with  them,  might  well  conclude  with  the  words  of  William 
Ward  in  the  year  in  which  the  College  was  founded  :  “  That  still 
Serampore  may  be  Thine,  that  from  thence  for  centuries  to  come 
the  word  of  God  may  go  forth,  and  ‘  run  and  be  glorified.’  Oh,  let 
it  be  a  house  for  God  as  long  as  a  single  wall  shall  be  left  standing, 
essentially  contributing  year  by  year  to  the  grand  result — the  con¬ 
version  of  India.”^ 
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The  Meaning  of  The  Secular 

This  was  the  theme  of  a  Consultation  of  University  teachers,  at 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  Switzerland,  upon  which  I 
deliberately  and  gratefully  gate-crashed  a  year  ago.  Recognizing 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  growing  interest  and  importance  at  the 
present  time,  I  anticipated  that  such  a  conference  would  prove  a 
seminal  ground  for  further  thinking  in  the  next  few  years.  And  so 
I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be.  The  very  fact  that  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  even  in  defining  the  term  indicated  that  this 
is  indeed  an  idea  in  process  of  transition.  Conventional  Christian 
thinking  upon  it,  however,  is  certainly  getting  out  of  date — and  out 
of  touch  with  the  mind  of  the  present  student  generation.  This  was 
strikingly  illustrated  at  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation’s 
Teaching  Conference  at  Strasbourg  this  last  summer  on  the  Life  and 
Mission  of  the  Church.  There  it  was  clearly  revealed  that  it  is 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who  holds  the  minds  of  Christian  students 
today,  as  the  patron  saint  of  religionless  Christianity  and  of  holy 
worldliness.  One  of  the  most  popular  lectures  at  that  large  and  very 
representative  international  gathering  was  given  by  Professor  Hans 
Hoekendijk,  who  emphasized  that  “  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  flesh  is  a  ‘  secular  ’  event :  an  event  in  the  world  and  for  the 
world.”  Christianity,  he  maintained,  cannot  be  understood  except 
as  a  secular  movement;  to  treat  it  as  a  religion  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  !  A  Christian  is  a  man  who  is  being  redeemed  to  become 
a  normal  human  being.  Traditional  Church  structures  must  there¬ 
fore  give  way  to  open,  mobile,  flexible  groups  in  living  touch  with 
the  modern  world ;  the  Church  must  be  “  desacralized,”  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  “  dereligionized  ” ! 

Today  secularism  is  being  seen  as  the  key  to  a  vital  renewal  of 
the  Christian  faith,  otherwise  in  many  ways  so  seemingly  irrelevant 
to  man  in  the  twentieth  century.  Yet  in  this  same  century,  only 
thirty-two  years  ago,  the  I.M.C.  Jerusalem  Assembly  proclaimed 
secularism  as  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  of  the  true  welfare  of 
mankind.  From  then  onwards  we  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
secularism  in  its  perjorative  sense.  As  Archbishop  Temple  declared, 
Christianity  is  avowedly  the  most  materialistic  of  all  religions ;  when, 
therefore,  Christians  inveigh  against  ”  secular  materialism,”  it  must 
be  the  first,  rather  than  the  second,  of  these  two  words  which  they 
condemn.  At  Jerusalem,  even  other  great  faiths  were  essentially 
seen,  not  as  the  rivals  of  Christianity,  but  as  its  allies  in  a  world¬ 
wide  fight  against  the  secularist  temper.  “  We  call  on  the  followers 
of  non-Christian  religions  to  join  with  us  in  the  study  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  He  stands  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  His  place  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  His  power  to  satisfy  the  human  heart;  to  hold  fast  to 
faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal  in  face  of  the  growing  materialism 
of  the  world;  to  co-operate  with  us  gainst  all  the  evils  of 
secularism. ...” 

What,  then,  is  secularism?  A  Scriptural  quotation  which  follows 
later  in  the  Jerusalem  Statement  indicates  the  basis  of  their  defini¬ 
tion.  “  Still  ringing  in  our  ears  is  the  call,  ‘  Be  not  fashioned  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  world  :  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  This  is  indeed  a  command  which  the  disciples  of  Bon- 
hoeffer  must  seek  to  understand  and  lay  to  heart.  Yet  this  does  not 
resolve  our  tension  or  dilemma.  For  though  we  all  know  that  the 
Christian  must  forswear  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  human  society 
organized  upon  the  basis  of  man’s  prideful  self-assertion  in  vaunted 
independence  of  God,  yet  the  real  Biblical  distinction  is  not  between 
this  world  and  the  next,  but  between  this  age  and  the  age  to  come — 
a  reality  which  has  already  broken  in  upon  this  world,  because  the 
Son  of  God  is  come.  As  Dr.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  emphasizes, 
Christianity  is  essentially  a  this-worldly  religion,  even  though  it  is  a 
new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  for  which  it  looks.  “  The  only  other¬ 
worldliness  which  the  Bible  encourages  is  the  sort  of  other-worldli- 
ness,  if  that  is  the  right  term,  of  the  Communist,  who,  like  the 
Christian,  refuses  to  let  his  thinking  or  his  actions  be  conformed  to 
the  pattern  of  the  present  world-order  ”  (cf.  Rom.  xii.  2). 

Is,  therefore,  the  bad  quality  of  secularism,  not  that  it  is  this- 
worldly,  but  that  it  represents  the  spirit  of  this  age,  man  as  the 
creator  of  his  own  destiny,  human  life  with  God  left  out?  That  is 
indeed  close  to  the  truth.  Yet  the  dilemma  persists,  for  many  testify 
that  secularism  has  been  experienced  as  a  liberating  and  creative 
force,  through  which  the  will  of  God  for  human  destiny  is  in  fact 
being  fulfilled.  The  records  of  the  Jerusalem  Assembly  show  that 
even  then  at  least  one  voice  was  raised  to  this  effect.  Canon  Chas. 
Raven  was  thus  reported  :  “  All  standards  have  been  challenged, 
and  people  have  been  left  bewildered.  .  .  .  For  this  the  Church  was 
largely  to  blame.  The  attitude  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  its 
art,  music,  intellectual  expression  of  its  faith,  and  even  its  moral 
standards,  has  been  definitely  lower  than  the  best  thought  of  the 
time.” 

What  lies  behind  these  very  contrasting  attitudes  to  secularism  ? 
At  the  Bossey  Consultation,  Dr.  van  Peursen,  a  Dutch  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  propounded  the  thesis  that  secularization  means  deliver¬ 
ance  first  from  religious,  and  then  from  metaphysical,  control  over 
human  reason  and  language.  Throughout  the  history  of  Western 
science  and  thought,  human  reason  has  been  striving  for  complete 
liberation  from  unverifiable  suppositions.  By  freeing  itself  from  all 
a  priori  reasoning,  science  has  set  itself  to  learn  from  the  given  fact, 
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and  has  in  consequence  made  astounding  progress.  Space  and  time, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  ontological  entities,  have  become  logical 
and  mathematical  relations  in  a  system  of  description.  “  Formerly, 
moral  behaviour  was  controlled  by  eternal  values  rooted  in  meta¬ 
physics.  Social  planning  was  guided  by  social  philosophy  and 
by  natural  law,  and  even  economics  was  rooted  in  a  kind  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Today  we  have  in  empiricism  and  existentialism  the  secular¬ 
izing  rejection  of  all  of  this.”  Through  this  process  of  secularization, 
moreover,  it  now  becomes  clear  that  the  Bible  itself  gives  neither 
metaphysic,  nor  ontology,  nor  natural  history.  “  Genesis  is  more 
explosive  than  a  scientific  exposition  on  the  origin  of  species.  It 
expresses  the  presence  of  God  in  human  history.  The  being  of  God 
is  not  a  kind  of  summum  esse,  but  could  be  translated  as  to  be  with 
you.  Secularization  as  a  deliverance  from  metaphysical  categories 
helps  us  better  to  understand  this  language.  .  .  .  One  is  concerned, 
in  Biblical  language,  with  the  presence  of  God,  which  functions  as 
a  liberation  of  human  existence  and  precedes  and  enables  freedom 
of  research  (there  is  no  demonic  or  divine  world;  the  sun  is  only 
created,  not  a  divinity  :  as  such  it  can  be  studied)  and  clarity  of 
language  (daily  language  demanding  a  concrete  attitude  towards 
one’s  fellow-men,  nature,  illness,  death,  joy,  etc.).”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  admitted  that  secularization  presents  a  threat,  for  it 
has  within  itself  a  tendency  towards  self-sufficiency,  which  hampers 
our  understanding  of  facts  and  events  in  their  relation  to  the 
presence  of  God.  The  ultimate  horizon  of  human  thinking  may  be 
lost.  “  The  limits  of  my  language  are  the  limits  of  my  world,”  says 
Wittgenstein  in  his  Tractatus.  The  tension  for  the  Christian  lies  in 
his  need  to  recognize  that  a  metaphysical  use  of  the  Christian  faith 
must  be  renounced,  yet  this  secularization  must  not  be  allowed  itself 
to  become  self-sufficient  and  an  absolute.  The  Christian’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  establish  real  communication  with  the  secular  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Roger  Mehl,  a  French  Professor  of  Theology,  similarly 
maintained  that  secularization  is  essentially  a  Christian  phenomenon, 
with  a  Christian  origin.  “  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  this  process 
was  the  conflict  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  between 
the  faculty  of  Arts  and  the  faculty  of  Theology,  especially  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  issue  was  the  autonomy  of  arts  studies  and 
was  based  on  the  discovery  of  Aristotle,  by  way  of  Averroes.  What 
here  began  in  the  domain  of  sciences  and  knowledge  eventually  led 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  relegation 
to  the  margin  of  public  life.”  Here  is  a  definition  which  he  has 
given  in  one  of  his  published  works  :  “  Secularization  is  the  process 
by  which  a  society  disengages  itself  from  the  religious  ideals,  beliefs, 
and  institutions  which  has  ordered  its  existence,  in  order  to  consti¬ 
tute  itself  an  autonomous  reality,  in  order  to  find  itself  the  principle 
of  -its  organization  and  in  order  to  enclose  religion  in  the  private 
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sector  of  life.”  Two  further  quotations  will  reveal  striking  similari¬ 
ties  to  the  views  of  the  Dutch  professor.  “  The  action  of  God  in 
Christ  does  not  sacralize  but  sanctifies  the  world.  It  does  not  create 
a  sacred  area  of  life  or  society.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  time,  a 
process  of  history.  Thus  eschatology  has  a  direct  connection  with 
secularization.  The  work  of  Christ  has  a  hidden  effect  which  will 
not  appear  until  the  end  of  time.  The  unity  of  truth  is  from  our 
point  of  view  a  broken  unity.  We  cannot  co-ordinate  all  truth  from 
our  perspective.  Knowledge  in  history  must  therefore  be  secular. 
The  medieval  dream  of  a  total  harmony  of  truth,  hierarchically 
ordered,  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  the  secularizing  process,  but  by 
the  nature  of  God’s  action  in  Christ  itself,”  As  regards  the  abiding 
tension  of  which  we  have  spoken,  secularization  “  cannot  face  the 
final  conclusions  of  its  own  process.  It  stops.  We  discover  in  the 
midst  of  secularized  society  a  process  of  resacralization.  Some  turn 
back  to  the  Church  as  a  sacred  structure,  some  turn  to  secular 
religions.” 

What,  then,  should  be  the  position  and  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  theologian  and  minister  of  the  Gospel?  Professor  Ronald 
Gregor  Smith  gave  his  answer  thus  :  “  My  fund2unental  assumption 
is  that  the  world  which  the  theologian  looks  at  and  the  world  which 
the  sociologist  looks  at  are  one  and  the  same.  .  .  .  The  centre  of  the 
picture  is  man  . . .  man  in  his  wholeness  as  man,  and  man  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  history.  .  ,  .  Theology  is  not  the  elaboration  of  propositions 
or  doctrines  about  God.  It  is  not  the  assertion  or  maintenance  of  a 
specific  world-view,  or  a  metaphysic,  against  some  other. . . .  The 
main  issue  I  put  provisionally  in  the  form  of  a  question  :  is  the 
controlling  power  in  human  life  made  by  men,  or  not?  My  own 
answer,  as  any  real  answer,  rests  upon  a  decision.  My  decision  is 
that  the  primary  and  ultimately  controlling  power  is  not  made  by 
men,  but  is  given  to  men.  ...  It  is  given  to  men  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  also  made  by  them. ...  It  is  in  this  paradoxical  situation,  where 
man  recognizes  both  his  dependence  and  his  independence,  his  being 
controlled  and  his  controlling,  his  being  both  limited  and  unlimited, 
that  the  main  theological  issue  lies,  so  far  as  the  perspective  leads 
towards  the  meaning  of  the  secular.  .  .  .  While  dogmatics  is  an 
absolutely  essential  discipline  for  Christianity,  especially  as  the 
internal  or  domestic  effort  to  understand  what  it  is  concerned  with, 
and  furthermore,  as  the  effort  to  make  clear  to  the  non-Christian 
what  its  general  intention  and  scope  are,  so  that  it  may  make  clear 
what  is  the  minimum  space  which  it  requires  as  a  breathing-space  in 
the  world — a  true  dogmatics  must  never  be  equated  with  a  structure 
or  system  of  thought  consisting  of  a  series  of  propositions,  whether 
inter-linked  or  not,  about  God  and  the  world.  But  a  true  theological 
concern  has  to  do  with  this  question.  Whence  do  we  receive?  The 
theological  key-word  here  is  grace.  In  less  strict  but  more  contem- 
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porary  language — at  least  in  the  language  of  men  like  Martin  Buber 
and  Karl  Jaspers — the  key- word  would  be  otherness.  .  .  .  The  God 
that  Christian  theology  speaks  about  here  is  not  God  in  isolation, 
but  God  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Christian  theology  has  to  try  to  speak 
about  this  givenness  in  such  a  way  that  while  God  is  given  in  and 
for  the  world,  the  world  in  turn  is  recognized  as  distinct  from  Him. 

.  .  .  In  Barth’s  language,  God  is  always  subject,  that  is,  He  can 
never  be  an  object  of  experience,  if  by  experience  you  mean  a  direct 
perceptual  apprehension  of  an  object  among  other  objects  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  His  presence  is  apprehended  rather  as  an  action  or  event 
in  and  through  the  structures  of  the  world,  and  apprehended  in 
faith.  .  .  .  Faith  itself  is  basically  a  decision  about  your  life,  which 
involves  you  in  a  recognition  of  this  otherness  which  presses  in  upon 
you.  The  focus  of  this  otherness  is  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus, 
otherwise  pregnantly  described  as  the  Word  which  God  has  uttered, 
and  that  means  the  Word  which  God  h2is  done,  in  historical  human 
circumstances.” 

Dr.  Gregor  Smith  also  recognized  secularist  thought,  in  spite 
of  its  complex  origins,  as  deriving  from  Christian  conceptions  and 
Christian  experience.  He,  too,  spoke  of  what  happens  when  an 
ultimate  secularism  is  reached — not  when  everything  has  been 
separated  off  into  sheer  autonomous  regions,  but  when,  released 
from  all  ideologies,  and  in  complete  freedom,  man  is  then  left 
entirely  by  himself.  At  this  point  a  question  arises  which  may  bring 
him  to  a  new  theonomy.  This  question  is.  Who  am  I  ?  “  And  the 
answer  comes  in  the  form  of  another  question,  ‘Adam,  where  art 
thou  ’  .  .  .  the  liberating  word  spoken  by  God  in  the  free  historical 
situation  of  man.”  Christian  faith,  which  allows  the  maximum 
place  for  man’s  freedom  and  responsibility,  springs  from  God’s 
veiled  appearance  in  Christ.  In  his  conclusion  Dr.  Smith  quoted 
Gerhard  Ebeling :  “  Because  faith  does  not  live  on  and  from  the 
world,  it  makes  it  possible  to  live  for  the  world.  Because  it  puts  an 
end  to  the  misuse  of  the  world,  it  opens  up  the  right  use  of  the 
world.  Because  faith  breaks  the  domination  of  the  world,  it  gives 
domination  over  the  world  and  responsibility  for  the  world.  And 
because  it  drives  out  the  pleasure  and  the  misliking  of  the  world,  it 
makes  room  for  pure  joy  in  the  world.” 

These  sketchy  indications  of  only  some  of  the  contents  of  but 
three  out  of  a  dozen  meaty  lectures  have  done  little  justice  to  the 
Bossey  Consultation.  Some  impressive  agreements  can,  however, 
be  noted  from  a  lively  conference  in  which  agreements  proved 
difficult  to  reach.  It  is  hoped  that  a  clue  or  two  has  emerged,  along 
with  some  provocative  ideas.  Once  again  we  have  come  upon  a 
phenomenon  f2miiliar  in  Christian  thinking — the  paradox.  For 
secularization,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  great  enemyof 
religion,  has  been  shown  to  have  deeply  Christian  origins,  ^e 
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disciplines  which  have  successively  broken  free  from  an  authoritarian 
and  over-arching  control  have  abundantly  justified  their  claims  to 
autonomy,  yet  thereby  they  have  left  man  in  an  increasingly  mean¬ 
ingless  world.  The  apparent  denial  of  faith  has  created  a  new 
opportunity  for  faith.  Leaving  God  out  of  the  world  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  understanding  of  His  presence  within  it.  Seculariza¬ 
tion,  which  has  refused  to  let  religion  have  the  last  word  in  every 
realm  of  thought,  has  found  itself  quite  incapable  of  saying  any 
final  word,  and  is  creating  a  new  vacuum  for  religion.  Is  not  a 
divine  dialectic  revealed  in  all  this?  Churches  have  been  turned  in 
upon  themselves  instead  of  turned  outwards  to  the  world.  Yet, 
thanks  to  a  secularist  movement  of  thought,  the  thing  which  Chris¬ 
tian  students  today  seem  to  be  most  positively  sure  about  is  that 
Christ’s  ministry  is  to  the  world,  not  just  to  the  Church,  and  that 
Christian  discipleship  means  sharing  in  that  service  of  the  world  for 
which  He  died.  The  danger  is  that  many  of  them  almost  seem  to 
think  that  the  world  is  always  right,  and  the  Church  always  wrong. 
They  have  to  learn  that  the  Christian  has  to  be  called  out  of  the 
world  before  he  can  be  sent  into  the  world.  But  it  is  high  time  that 
the  world  came  into  its  own  as  the  true  correlative  term  to  the 
Gospel. 
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In  The  Study 

PATRISTICS  is  a  fascinating  field.  It  confronts  us  with  the 
Church  in  her  great  formative  period,  and  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  her.  Of  course  it  remains  true  that  our  angle  of  vision  is 
largely  decided  for  us,  that  we  cannot  turn  back  the  clocks  and 
re-live  the  classic  era  of  church  history.  The  labels  of  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  have  already  been  apportioned,  the  palms  of  victory 
finally  awarded,  the  marks  of  the  vanquished  indelibly  stained.  And 
the  literature  that  still  survives  on  the  whole  reflects  these  verdicts. 
So  much  is  lost  to  us,  so  much  known  only  through  the  comment  of 
the  hostile  critic  and  the  captious  broadside  of  the  apologist. 

But  hope  does  not  entirely  disappoint.  The  tools  of  scholarship 
are  constantly  refined  and  the  past  continues  to  yield  up  its  buried 
treasure.  That  is  why  many  will  turn  with  interest  to  a  new  survey 
of  the  scene.*  Though  it  follows  hard  on  the  translation  of  the 
more  substantial  work  of  Altaner,  yet  this  summary  presentation  is 
its  own  justification.  It  is  not  a  study  in  history  or  doctrine  but  a 
condensed  introduction  to  Christian  literature  from  the  close  of  the 
New  Testament  on  to  Nicaea.  Two  further  and  similar  volumes  are 
projected  to  deal  with  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  end  with  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Methodius,  with  Novatian 
and  Lactantius.  A  word  on  hymnody  and  inscriptions  is  added,  and 
a  note  on  bibliography  appended.  The  general  reader  will  get  most 
from  this  study  if  he  has  constantly  at  his  side  Mr.  J.  Stevenson’s 
A  New  Eusebius. 

The  erudition  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  ensures 
the  basic  dependability  of  this  work  and  prepares  us  for  the  mass  of 
scholarly  knowledge  that  in  so  brief  a  compass  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  insert.  Inevitably  opinions  are  advanced  without  full 
discussion  of  the  arguments  that  prompt  the  conclusions.  But 
alternative  views  are  usually  mentioned,  and  indefensible  dogmatism 
avoided.  An  early  date  for  the  Didache,  persistently  held  by  Con¬ 
tinental  scholarship,  is  supported;  Gnosticism  is  viewed  as  a  pre- 
Christian  heresy;  Montanism  is  rightly  labelled  modernistic;  the 
Stoic  roots  of  Origen’s  philosophical  thinking  are  stressed.  Dr.  Cross 
goes  against  the  stream  in  concluding  that  the  doctrinal  affiliations 
of  Novatian  are  with  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  rather  than  with 
Tertullian — an  intriguing  suggestion  that  cries  out  for  development 
and  substantiation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hallowed  dogma  of  the 
conservatism  of  Hippolytus  is  simply  repeated  and,  some  might  feel, 
too  readily  accepted. 

*  The  Early  Christian  Fathers,  by  F.  L.  Cross.  Duckworth  (Studies  in 
Theology),  15s.  1960. 
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Probably  the  most  fascinating  treatment,  and  certainly  the  most 
original,  is  that  afforded  to  Melito  of  Sardis.  Dr.  Cross  can  describe 
the  recently  recovered  tract  on  the  Pasch  as  “  the  most  important 
addition  to  Patristic  literature  in  the  present  century.”  It  sheds  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  early  Easter  Festival,  and  is  here  adduced  as 
the  unique  example  of  a  Christian  Paschal  Haggadah.  Whether  or 
not  the  case  is  cogently  made  further  examination  and  discussion 
must  decide.  But  Melito  stands  clearly  revealed  as  a  significant 
figure  in  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  second  century. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Melito  of  Sardis  to  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
But  if  we  enter  a  new  world,  it  has  its  own  importance  and  appeal. 
For  in  any  traditional  list  of  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
so-called  ontological  proof  will  be  found  in  the  forefront,  and 
coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Anselm  its  originator.  Probably  there 
will  be  reference  to  allied  arguments  to  be  found  in  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  and  some  discussion  of  damaging  objections  advanced  by 
Immanuel  Kant.  But  what  if  all  this  is  beside  the  point?  And  what 
if  Anselm’s  thought  moves  on  a  quite  different  level  to  that  which 
so  many  both  of  his  assailants  and  his  defenders  have  supposed? 
For  this  is  Barth’s  thesis  in  a  book  produced  some  thirty  years  ago 
but  of  sufficient  enduring  significance  to  merit  the  admirable  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  which  Ian  Robertson  has  now  given  to  us.^  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  Anselm’s  theological  scheme,  and  a  discussion  of  his 
immediately  relevant  presuppositions,  lead  on  to  a  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  famous  chapters  2-4  of  the  Proslogion.  The 
demands  made  upon  the  reader  are  a  working  knowledge  of  eccles¬ 
iastical  Latin,  and  a  willingness  to  take  theology  seriously. 

To  us  there  is  given  the  revealed  Name  of  God  :  “  that  than 
which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived.”  From  this  foundation, 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  can  be  decided.  The  concern  is 
not  in  the  end  with  a  potentiality  or  an  abstract  existence,  but  with 
an  existence  that  is  in  reality  as  well  as  in  thought  and  conception. 
But  there  is  more  than  this.  For  the  question  at  issue  is  the  existence 
of  God,  of  that  which  is  unique,  of  that  which  is  no  part  of  a 
general  problem  of  existence.  When  we  speak  of  God,  we  speak  of 
the  One  and  only  One  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  not  existing, 
which  has  reality  in  itself,  which  is  thus  independent  of  the  general 
antithesis  between  knowledge  and  object. 

Throughout  Anselm  proceeds  with  faultless  logic;  but  the  nature 
of  his  approach  and  presuppositions  must  never  be  forgotten.  He 
works  within  the  circle  of  belief :  his  watchword  is  credo  ut  intel- 
ligam.  The  words  of  Scripture  and  direct  inferences  from  them  are 
absolutely  valid.  To  reason  he  allows  full  sway — ^but  always  within 
the  limits  of  faith.  For  the  purposes  of  proof  he  will  leave  the 

2  Anselm :  Fides  Quaerens  Intellectum,  by  Karl  Barth  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd. 
25s.).  1960. 
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question  of  God’s  existence  open;  but  as  he  argues  this  question  he 
will  stand  upon  the  other  articles  of  faith  and  make  use  of  them. 

This  is  the  work  and  method  of  the  Christian  theologian,  and  is 
therefore  begun  in  obedience  and  dedication,  continued  in  jiraycr,  ’ 
and  ended  in  thanksgiving.  For  to  “  understand  ”  means  for  him 
to  see  the  necessity  of  one  article  of  faith  whilst  presupposing  all  the 
others. 

So  he  writes  as  theologian  to  theologian,  as  believer  to  believers. 

He  is  not  first  and  foremost  the  apologist.  But  clearly  he  cannot 
evade  unbelief,  must  reckon  with  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart : 

“  There  is  no  God,”  must  come  to  terms  with  the  impossible  possi-  > 
bility  of  the  unconvinced.  And  he  will  do  this  as  one  who  knows 
that  he  himself  stands  on  the  borderline  of  unbelief,  and  therefore 
as  one  who  knows  that  his  certainty  is  the  gift  of  God  who  confronts 
believer  and  unbeliever  alike. 

All  this  is  challenging  restatement.  It  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  thinking  of  Anselm;  it  tells  us  something  vital  about  the  joy  of 
theology;  and  it  tells  us  not  a  little  about  Karl  Barth.  ^ 

During  the  last  decade,  thought  and  discussion  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ministry  has  clearly  and  decisively  entered  a  new 
phase.  The  problems  remain  in  ecumenical  confrontation,  and  in 
many  ways  they  are  still  the  same  problems.  But  intreasingly  they 
are  seen  from  new  perspectives,  framed  in  fresh  and  more  flexible 
terms,  thrown  into  fructifying  disarray  as  a  result  of  cutting  back 
behind  their  static  and  traditional  formulations.  And  all  this  is  , 
surely  due  to  two  promising  features  of  the  contemporary  situation. 

The  one  is  the  return  to  a  genuinely  theological  understanding  of 
Scripture;  the  other,  the  growth  of  experience  of  and  movement 
towards  reunion. 

It  is  from  this  background  that  a  recent  and  important  study  in 
the  theology  of  the  Ministry^  derives.  Canon  Hanson  finds  his 
necessary  starting  point  in  an  examination  of  the  Remnant  in  the  > 
thought  of  Old  and  New  Testament — though  perhaps  he  judges  it 
to  be  more  central  and  pervasive  than  the  facts  allow.  He  proceeds  t 
to  investigate  St.  Paul’s  belief  about  the  apostolate,  and  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  ministry  as  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  second 
letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Brief  reference  to  the  early  developments 
heralding  theological  separation  of  Church  and  ministry  by  the 
time  of  Cyprian  prepares  the  way  for  some  attention  to  the  16th 
century  reappraisal  and  the  modern  debate.  The  whole  is  a  selective 
enquiry  that  attempts  to  break  new  ground. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  ministry  is  the  pioneer  Church.  | 
The  apostles  were  the  faithful  remnant,  the  bridge  between  Christ 
and  the  New  Testament  communities,  the  nucleus  of  the  emerging  . 

3  The  Pioneer  Ministry,  by  Anthony  T.  Hanson  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  21s.).  I 
1961.  , 
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Church.  It  means  a  dynamic  doctrine  of  the  a^wstolate  which 
thinks  together  a  continuing  aix)stolic  ministry  with  a  continuing 
apostolic  task.  The  ministry’  must  Ih'  understwd  in  a  functional  and 
representative  way.  It  is  “  given  in  the  Church  by  Christ  to  be  the 
Church,  to  l>e  and  do  that  which  the  Church,  following  it,  must  Ih* 
and  do.” 

Clearly  this  allows  to  the  Free  Churches  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
have  always  claimed.  Perhaps  it  allows  altogether  tix)  much.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  tind  at  least  two  imjwrtant  ipiestions  to  put 
to  Canon  Hanson.  I  should  wish  to  In*  more  certainly  convinced 
that  he  has  given  suflicient  weight  to  the  pmcise  scriptural  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  local  church  and  the  whole  ecclesia,  and  to  the 
emphasis  upon  the  ministry  as  representing  the  whole  Church  to 
and  in  the  local  fellowship  which  may  follow  from  this.  1  should 
further  wish  to  be  more  satisfied  than  I  am  that  he  has  done  justice 
to  certain  unrepeatable  aspects  of  the  original  apostolate.  That 
the  apostolic  band  are  to  be  understcHKl  in  terms  less  of  office  than 
of  task  may  be  readily  agreed.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  inter¬ 
pretation  this  book  advances  is  the  truth  rather  than  the  whole 
truth,  and  whether  for  an  adequate  theology  of  the  ministry  a  wider 
frame  of  reference  and  some  finer  brushes  arc  not  required. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  an  invigorating  breeze  blowing  over  some 
dry  and  parched  ground.  'Fhose  who  arc  ready  to  do  the  next 
ecumenical  mile  will  be  wise  to  exjxise  themselves  to  it — and  pay 
deep  attention  to  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  before  tliey 
resume  their  journey. 

It  seems  then  that  all  contemporary  roads  lead  at  length  to 
Scripture,  to  the  historical  Jesus,  to  the  contextual  background  of 
ancient  Israel,  to  the  life  of  the  New  Testament  community;  and 
appositely  enough  the  series  of  Black  New  Testament  commentaries 
continues  witli  a  study  of  the  Second  Gospel  by  Dean  Johnson.* 
This  is  such  a  well-ploughed  territory  that  a  new  commentary  has 
achieved  a  great  deal  if  it  can  but  justify  its  existence.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  of  the  recent  developments  have 
gone  along  two  lines.  On  the  one  hand,  renewed  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  sources,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
composition  of  the  Passion  Narrative.  On  the  other,  a  deepening 
understanding  of  the  primary  importance  of  arriving  at  some  initial 
decision  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  has  carried  with  it  an 
increasing  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  his 
Gospel.  It  is  just  here  that  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Farrer, 
Lightfoot,  Marxsen,  and  Carrington  becomes  relevant — though  we 
must  acknowledge  witli  Professor  Johnson  that  as  yet  their  stimulat- 

*  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  by  Sherman  E.  Johnson  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  25.S.).  1960. 
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ing  suggestions  have  not  been  sufficiently  assimilated  and  examined 
for  a  definitive  verdict  upon  them  to  be  pronounced. 

Nevertheless,  this  commentator  is  a  shrewd  enough  judge  both  of 
theory  and  of  evidence.  His  translation  is  always  helpful  and 
illuminating;  and  his  introduction  concentrates  on  the  issues  that 
are  really  of  importance  to  us.  The  commentary  itself  is  a  model 
for  this  whole  Series.  It  does  exactly  what  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
being  at  once  “  reliable  in  scholarship,”  “  relevant  to  the  contempor¬ 
ary  Church,”  “  full  enough  for  serious  academic  work.”  It  contains 
a  wealth  of  learning,  and  ample  reference  to  those  technical  studies 
upon  which  it  inevitably  and  heavily  depends.  This  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  extensive  Marcan  literature;  and  it  merits  unreserved 
praise. 

But  in  all  our  study  of  the  Gospels  we  may  not  forget  that  of 
recent  years  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  going  back  upon  the  insights  of  form  critical 
scholarship,  for  the  Gospels  remain  kerygmatic  documents  that 
reflect  the  history  and  experience  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  the 
kerygma  is  not  to  be  detached  from  its  historical  foundations,  and 
the  exalted  Christ  is  not  to  be  severed  from  the  humiliated  Jesus. 
To  attempt  once  more  the  biographical  sketch  or  the  psychological 
interpretation  would  be  futile.  But  to  seek  a  historical  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus  may  yet  be  an  indispensable  task 
laid  upon  us.  It  is  this  road  that  a  disciple  of  Bultmann  has  skilfully 
trod.  He  has  given  us  a  book*  whose  importance  could  scarcely  be 
overestimated. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  trace  carefully  the  progression  of  this  study. 
Bornkamm  begins  with  a  brief  but  crucial  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  faith  and  history  in  the  Gospels.  These  pages  should  be  read 
and  read  again,  for  they  present  an  acute  and  balanced  and  dis¬ 
criminating  interpretation  which  is  determinative  for  what  follows. 
Subsequent  delineation  of  the  Jewish  background  of  the  times  leads 
into  a  brave  if  tentative  sketch  of  the  personality  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  Thus  the  way  is  opened  and  prepared  for  substantial  chapters 
upon  the  Kingdom  and  Will  of  God,  and  briefer  sections  on 
Discipleship,  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Messianic  Secret.  The  story  is  necessarily  carried  on  beyond  the 
Tomb,  and  the  indissoluble  connection  between  the  historical  Jesus 
and  the  kerygma  of  the  community  is  displayed.  Concluding  appen¬ 
dices  on  critical  issues  provide  much  relevant  material,  and  might 
most  usefully  be  read  and  mastered  even  before  the  main  text  is 
begun. 

That  Bornkamm’s  reconstruction  can  be  challenged  at  many 
points  will  scarcely  be  denied.  He  is  constantly  in  the  position  of 

*  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Gunther  Bornkamm  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  21s.). 
19.60. 
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having  to  make  critical  judgments  about  the  Gospel  material,  and 
explicit  justification  for  his  verdicts  is  seldom  provided.  But  this  is 
to  say  no  more  than  that  this  study  assumes  a  vast  mass  of  prelimin¬ 
ary  enquiry  carried  on  not  only  by  the  author  but  also  by  his 
Continental  colleagues.  What  is  important  is  the  approach  that 
governs  his  presentation,  the  major  emphases  he  makes,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  conclusions  that  he  reaches.  Whereas  Bultmann  draws  the 
dividing  line  between  Jesus  and  Paul,  Bornkamm  places  it  between 
Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  who  “  stands  guard  at  the  frontier  of 
the  aeons.”  Whereas  Bultmann  denies  that  Jesus  claimed  Messiah- 
ship,  Bornkamm  will  add  that  “  the  Messianic  character  of  his  being 
is  contained  in  his  words  and  deeds  and  in  the  unmediatedness  of 
his  historic  appearance.”  The  Lord  does  not  obtrude  his  own  person, 
but  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  his  pivotal  concern;  for  the  secret 
of  Jesus  is  the  making  present  of  the  reality  of  God.  It  is  just  here 
that  there  resides  the  essential  and  living  continuity  between  the 
mission  and  message  of  Jesus  and  the  mission  and  message  of  the 
apostolic  church.  There  is  but  one  message :  the  announcement  of 
the  dawning  kingdom.  But  for  those  who  live  beyond  the  Empty 
Tomb,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  has  become  the  centre  of  this 
Good  News.  The  eschatological  interpretation  of  Jesus  becomes  the 
christological  interpretation  of  the  Church. 

Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  story  of 
Jesus  demands  as  necessary  context  the  story  of  the  Bible.  Many 
biblical  works  written  primarily  for  laymen  are  most  widely  read 
and  appreciated  by  the  generality  of  the  ministry;  and  a  recent 
comprehensive  survey  of  Scripture*  may  well  have  the  same  fate. 
Yet  this  book  is  unusual  in  that  while  most  ministers  desperately 
need  to  read  it  and  few  if  any  would  fail  to  profit  from  it,  the 
serious  layman,  prepared  for  some  effort  and  study,  would  surely 
find  it  both  an  education  and  a  liberation.  And  curiously  enough, 
if  he  does  begin  to  flounder  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  sections  treating 
of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  in  those  concerned  with  the  Old. 

This  is  a  worthy  production ;  and  for  three  hundred  large  pages  it 
is  not  expensive.  It  contains  forty  clear  and  wisely  chosen  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  adequate  indices.  It  is  written  by  experts  who  have,  on 
the  whole,  mastered  the  art  of  communication.  It  is  representative 
of  all  that  is  best  and  most  fruitful  in  the  modern  scholarly  approach 
to  the  Bible. 

The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  much  of  the  detailed  material 
that  belongs  to  the  technical  “  introduction,”  for  the  minutiae  of 
history,  text,  and  canon.  What  he  is  offered  is  rather  more  important 
and  significant.  There  is  set  before  him  with  impressive  competence 
the  unity,  sweep,  and  range  of  Scripture,  and  he  is  initiated  into  the 

*  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God,  by  G.  E.  Wright  and  R.  H.  Fuller. 
(Duckworth,  35*.).  1960. 
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self-understanding  of  a  continuing  community  in  whose  midst  God 
made  history.  Ernest  Wright  deals  with  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  masterly  touch  that  we  associate  with  our  foremost  contempor¬ 
ary  English-speaking  interpreter.  R.  H.  Fuller  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  Testaments,  and  carries  on  the  story  to  its  Christian 
fulfilment. 

If  there  are  problems  and  questions  that  remain,  they  are  largely 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  very  strength  of  the  approach  that  is 
adopted.  The  authors  will  never  countenance  the  forcing  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  into  a  rigid  alien  mould,  for  they  have  too  profound  a  sense 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  historical.  But  they  do  discern  biblical 
unity  and  are  concerned  to  portray  it;  and  this  inevitably  demands 
directing  perspectives  and  controlling  centres,  and  seems  to  involve 
as  practical  corollary  material  that  does  not  quite  fit  in.  For  in  botli 
the  Testaments  there  is  what  may  be  described  as  a  classic  and 
normative  period.  In  the  one  case  we  might  delimit  it  as  Exodus 
to  Exile,  and  describe  it  in  terms  of  Pentateuch  and  Prophets 
(former  and  latter).  In  the  other  case  we  might  think  of  the  half- 
century  from  John  the  Baptist  out  beyond  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  work  in  terms  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  Paul.  And  in  each 
case  we  are  left  with  canonical  material  with  which  it  is  difficult  to 
come  to  terms. 

So  Mr.  Fuller  is  least  convincing  in  his  concluding  sections.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  space  and  partly  to  a  certain 
tendentiousness.  But  is  this  the  whole  explanation  ?  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  sense  that  Professor  Wright  faces  a  parallel  if  subtly 
different  problem.  What  can  he  really  make  of  the  long  tract  of 
Israel’s  history  after  the  Return  from  Exile?  Is  there  a  Protestant 
blind  spot  somewhere  ?  We  used  to  speak  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  went 
underground  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  only  to  emerge  again 
at  the  Reformation?  Do  we  still  think  that  God  went  off  duty 
about  ^00  B.C.,  not  to  return  until  Jesus?  And  if  so,  are  we  right? 

N.  Clark 


Baptisms  at  Whittlesford,  Cambs, 

1760 

(A  NOTE) 

Mr.  J.  MAYNARD,  a  correspondent  to  the  March,  1960  issue 
of  the  East  Anglian  Magazine,  quotes  an  account  of  a  baptis¬ 
mal  service  held  at  Whittlesford,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1760. 
The  account  was  found  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  a  manuscript  book 
written  by  his  aunt  about  1880,  but  it  seems  that  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  from  which  the  account  was  taken  is  no  longer  extant. 
'I'hrough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Maynard  and  the  editor  of  the  East 
Anglian  Magazine,  the  extract  from  the  1880  book  is  here  repro¬ 
duced  : 

An  old  manuscript  in  my  {xjssession  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  public  baptism  in  the  river  at  Whittlesford  in 
1760;  48  persons  were  baptized  near  Whittlesford  Mill,  which 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Ebenezcr  Hollick,  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
himself  a  baptist. 

On  a  fine  May  morning  about  1,500  people  assembled  to¬ 
gether  and  at  10.30  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians  and  teacher  of  the  baptist  congregation  in 
Eagle  Street,  London,  ascended  a  movable  pulpit. 

.Ml  heads  were  uncovered  and  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
.‘\fter  the  address,  the  administrator  (who  that  day  was  a 
nephew  of  the  Doctor)  came  to  the  riverside  accompanied  by 
several  baptist  ministers  and  deacons  and  the  persons  to  be 
baptized. 

The  men  came  6rst,  two  by  two,  without  hats  and  dressed 
as  usual  except  that,  instead  of  coats,  they  each  had  on  a  long 
white  baize  gown,  tied  round  with  a  sash  at  the  waist;  such 
as  had  no  hair  wore  white  linen  caps.  The  women  followed 
the  men,  two  by  two,  all  dressed  neat  and  clean,  their  long 
gowns  being  of  white  linen. 

It  is  said  that  the  garments  had  knobs  of  lead  at  the  bottom 
to  make  them  sink.  Each  had  a  long  silk  cloak  hanging  loosely 
over  her  shoulders  and  a  broad  ribbon  tied  over  her  gown 
beneath  her  chest  and  a  hat  on  her  head. 

For  about  10  minutes  the  administrator  stood  expounding 
Acts,  Ch.  9,  vv.  26  to  39  and  then,  taking  one  of  the  men  by 
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the  hand,  led  him  into  the  water.  When  he  came  to  sufficient 
depth  he  stopped  and,  placing  himself  on  the  left  side  of  the 
man,  he  put  his  right  hand  between  his  shoulders,  gathering 
into  it  a  little  of  the  gown  to  hold.  His  left  hand  fingers  he 
thrust  under  the  sash  before  and  the  man  putting  his  two 
thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all  together  by  closing  his 
hand,  and  then  saying,  “  I  baptize  thee,  etc.”  he  gently  leaned 
him  backward  and  dipped  him  once. 

As  soon  as  he  raised  him  a  person  in  a  boat  took  hold  of  the 
man’s  hand,  wiped  his  face  and  he  was  led  into  the  house  and 
assisted  to  dress.  After  the  men,  the  women  were  baptized,  a 
female  friend  taking  off  their  hats  at  the  riverside. 

In  a  personal  letter  Mr.  Maynard  states  that  an  account,  identical 
with  the  one  above,  is  contained  in  a  second  book  which  he  has,  but 
this  account  is  prefaced  with  : 

Copy  from  the  memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Robt.  Robinson  late  Minister  of  the  dissenting  congregation  in 
St.  Andrews  Parish  Cambridge;  Mr.  Robinson  for  several 
years  baptized  publicly  at  Whittlesford  in  the  river  adjoining 
the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hollick  Esq  a  weathly  and  respectable 
member  of  his  society. 


Douglas  C.  Sparkes 


Reviews 

Sunday:  Christian,  and  Social  Significance,  by  William  Hodgkins. 

(Independent  Press,  238  pp.  21s.).  The  Day  of  Light,  by  H.  B. 

Porter  (S.C.M.  Press.  86  pp.  7s.  6d.). 

These  two  books  are  concerned  with  the  Christian  Sunday  and 
its  significance  for  worship  and  life.  This  concern  is  the  one  thing 
they  hav£  in  common.  Hodgkins’  book  deals  with  all  the  questions 
which  will  be  debated  in  churches,  clubs,  pubs  and  sports  meetings 
whenever  there  is  the  smell  of  some  change  in  Sunday  legislation. 
Porter’s  book  will  be  discussed  by  students  of  theology  and  those 
who  talk  of  liturgy  and  the  worship  of  the  Church.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  question  of  Justification  by  Faith  was  argued  in 
German  beer  gardens.  I  could  wish  that  the  patrons  of  the  Red 
Lion  would  show  some  understanding  of  what  Porter  is  trying  to 
say. 

Hodgkins’  book  is  a  workmanlike  outline  reaching  from  the 
Old  Testament  background  to  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  Sunday. 
He  moves  solidly  through  the  history  of  Sunday  telling  us  something 
of  the  v'ay  different  periods  have  responded  to  its  appeals  and 
demands.  He  provides  facts  which  will  encourage  reasonable  discus¬ 
sion  and  gives  suggestions  of  his  own  views.  He  does  all  this  with 
diligence  like  a  man  unwilling  to  arouse  too  much  excitement. 
Memories  of  his  boyhood  Sundays  will  allow  him  to  be  nothing  but 
sober,  although  the  passing  years  have  made  him  more  prone  to 
yield  to  social  pressure  than  would  have  been  decent  in  the  days  of 
his  fathers.  “  It  has  been  said  that  Sunday  observance  cannot  be 
enforced  by  legislation  but  as  we  examine  the  influence  of  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  it  is  obvious  that  successful  enforcement  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Church.”  The 
question  seems  to  be — How  much  of  Sunday  shall  we  be  allowed  to 
keep  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  going  about  it? 

Sunday,  we  are  told,  is  “  a  three-stranded  institution.”  “  Firstly, 
to  religion  expressed  in  public  worship  and  private  devotions; 
secondly,  to  a  break  in  the  normal  work  effort  in  order  to  rest;  and 
thirdly,  to  recreation,  sport  and  entertainment,  in  which  responsi¬ 
bility  is  lessened  and  pleasure  heightened.”  The  question,  as  you 
will  see,  is  not  whether  we  shall  observe  Sunday  or  not  but  what 
kind  of  observance  we  wish  to  encourage.  The  strands  however  will 
not  remain  apart  and  how  are  we  to  weave  the  threefold  cord? 

Hodgkins  tells  us  that  there  are  three  ways  possible  for  the 
church  in  the  future.  The  first  is  “  to  let  the  religious  and  social 
situation  of  Sunday  continue  to  evolve  in  its  own  way.”  This  will 
avoid  the  peril  of  unwelcome  interference  by  the  Church,  but  will 
also  mean  the  shelving  of  social  responsibility.  The  second  way  “  is 
to  organize  by  every  possible  means  within  its  (the  church’s)  power 
a  thoroughgoing  presentation  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  worship 
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and  religious  education.”  Hodgkins,  I  think,  would  like  this  if  it  , 
were  possible  and  feels  it  has  Scriptural  justification.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  so  like  a  sensible  man  he  yields !  The  third  way  would  > 
be  for  the  church  “  to  accept  the  present  social  tendencies  towards 
greater  freedom  of  recreation  and  entertainment  and  follow  the  lead 
given  by  churches  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Canada  and 
America,  and  concentrate  on  making  the  first  part  of  the  day  a  time 
devoted  to  worship,  and  the  second  part  of  the  day  an  opportunity 
for  recreation  and  entertainment.”  The  idea  is  not  that  there  should  | 

be  a  holy  bit  and  a  bit  not  quite  so  holy  but  that  Sunday  should  ^ 

give  people  an  opportunity  to  offer  to  God  their  worship  and  their 
recreation.  Porter  towards  the  end  of  his  book  moves  out  of  the 
sphere  of  liturgical  worship  and  decides  to  tell  us  what  the  wor- 
sliipper  can  do.  Most  of  the  things  are  gentle,  full  of  family  love, 
neighbourliness  and  charity.  Then  he  adds  this  :  “  He  can  drive 
through  the  countryside  on  Sunday  afternoon,  or  survey  the  spires  ' 
and  bridges  of  the  city,  and  be  certain  that  in  his  good  time  God 
will  gather  an  unperishing  harvest  from  the  field  and  vineyard  of 
the  earth.”  Fancy  that !  It  reminds  me  of  the  Bishop  of  somewhere  ' 
at  a  football  match — in  the  grandstand,  of  course — waving  his 
umbrella  and  shouting  “  An  abundantly  blessed  goal.” 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  views  about  Sunday  which  some¬ 
how  need  to  be  harmonized  in  our  national  life.  The  long  tradition  * 
with  different  emphases  in  various  branches  of  the  church  and  yet 
more  outside;  the  theologians  anxious  to  show  what  Sunday  really 
means  yet  who  often  write  in  the  language  of  mystery,  with  gnostic 
assurance,  so  that  men  of  common  minds,  hearing  of  their  views  at 
many  hands  removed,  find  the  teaching  a  thing  of  confusion;  the 
politician  weighing  the  demands  of  conscience  and  the  claims  of 
expediency ;  men  and  women  who  somehow  like  a  quiet  Sunday  and 
those  who  fail  to  understand  why  they  should  be  bound  by  archaic  1^ 

Sunday  laws.  With  all  this  there  is  the  weakening  of  any  abiding  i 

tradition  and  the  desire  to  revolt  against  the  old  ways.  In  this, 
somewhere,  you  will  find  the  preacher  wondering  what  to  say, 
communicating  his  uncertainty  to  wilting  congregations. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  at  the  sermons  of  two 
great  preachers  :  F.  D.  Maurice  and  F.  W.  Robertson.  Hodgkins 
mentions  neither  and  I  can  only  believe  that  this  must  be  because  he 
has  overlooked  them.  They  are  significant  for  us  because  they  both 
try  to  think  theologically  in  terms  not  removed  from  daily  living.  i 
They  both  deal  with  the  Crystal  Palace  case — concerning  the  open¬ 
ing  of  “  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  which  various 
objects,  allowed  to  be  suitable  for  contemplation  on  week-days,  may 
be  seen — not  only  on  these  days  but  during  part  of  Sunday — are  we 
bound,  as  Christians  and  Englishmen,  to  protest  against  that  design,  I 
and  to  do  what  in  us  lies  that  it  may  not  be  carried  into  effect?”  ^ 
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F.  D.  Maurice  tries  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  radical  way. 
He  knows  that  he  must  not  covet  the  popularity  of  people  nor 
minister  to  the  prejudices  of  “  religion.”  He  attempts  to  outline  the 
true  meaning  of  “  the  Sabbath.”  His  own  attitude  is  strict  and 
disciplined  but  he  will  not  willingly  judge  what  is  right  for  others. 
When  an  Act  is  passed  “making  the  opening  of  any  places  on 
Sunday  penal  ”  he  recognizes  swiftly  the  humbug  lurking  behind  an 
apparent  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith.  “  And  it  is  upon  this 
statute,  so  juvenile,  yet  so  mouldy,  that  the  reverence  for  the  divine 
day — the  godliness  of  the  English  nation — henceforth  must  be 
understood  to  depend !”  As  you  would  expect  he  ridicules  the 
Sabbath  rest  of  the  rich  and  uncovers  the  hidden  lives  of  the  poor. 
You  will  not  find  ready-made  answers  about  the  Sunday  of  the 
future  in  these  sermons  but  it  is  honest  religion — “  Six-sevenths  of 
man’s  time  are  delivered  over  to  Mammon ;  one-seventh  is  graciously 
bestowed  upon  God.  So  people  believe  that  they  are  keeping  his 
ordinances.  .And  how  much  of  our  religious  teaching  countenances 
the  delusion !” 

F.  W.  Robertson  also  tries  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
He  did  not  support  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday 
but  he  refused  to  support  the  arguments  of  Sabbatarians.  He  also 
ridicules  .  .  .  “  The  two  or  three  hours  spent  by  the  aristocrat  over 
champagne,  dessert  and  coffee  are  no  desecration  but  the  same 
time  spent  by  a  labourer  over  his  cheese  and  beer  in  merry  company 
will  call  down  the  wrath  of  God.  It  is  worse  than  absurd.”  For 
Robertson  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  is  the  consecration  of  all 
time  to  God  and  he  leans  heavily  on  Colossians  ii.  16,  17  and 
Romans  xiv.  5,  6.  He  has,  I  think,  a  clearer  view  than  Maurice  of 
the  true  significance  of  the  Christian  Sunday.  There  is  a  passage 
where  he  speaks  most  movingly.  “  If  the  Lord  chastens  us,  if  G^ 
were  to  smite  us  it  would  not  be  because  we  have  regarded  a  parti¬ 
cular  day  as  unessential  or  because  we  have  played  and  sported  and 
loved  recreation  even  on  a  day  of  rest  but  because  we  are  selhsh, 
preferring  pleasure  to  duty  and  Traffic  to  honour,  evil  to  good, 
our  church  more  than  our  faith  and  our  faith  more  than  truth.”  I 
quote  mainly  from  memory  but  that  is  what  Robertson  said  ! 

I  shall  not  now  deal  with  possible  future  legislation.  In  the 
long  run  that  will  take  its  form  from  the  value  we  are  able  to  give 
to  the  day.  If  we  fail  to  show  its  possible  beauty  and  charm,  avoid¬ 
ing  both  legalism  and  licence,  then  we  shall  get  the  kind  of  Sunday 
we  deserve.  The  opportunities  for  enjoying  Sunday  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  legislation  but  there  are  some  things  that  should  be 
clear  to  Christians  whatever  their  circumstances  may  be. 

It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  look  again  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
This,  after  all,  was  the  Sabbath  of  Jesus,  and  we  have  so  emphasized 
some  of  his  sayings  that  we  forget  that  it  was  a  festival  he  cele- 
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brated.  It  is  not  that  we  can  ascribe  our  Lord’s  teaching  to 
ignorance  or  an  absence  of  understanding.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  claims  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  override  all  Sabbath  rules  but  in 
doing  this  we  must  not  ignore  the  beauty  of  the  day  in  Jewish 
thought.  This  is  how  Herman  Wouk  puts  it — “  The  Sabbath  is  a 
bride,  and  nightfall  the  wedding  hour,  so  that  every  Friday  at  dusk 
pious  Jews  read  the  sparkling  love  poetry  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  .  .  . 
The  Sabbath  is  the  seal  of  partnership  between  God  and  man  in  the 
rule  of  creation.  .  .  .  The  Sabbath  is  the  beginning  of  man’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  God.  .  .  .  The  Sabbath  is  a  day  in  our  time  of  the  Messianic 
era,  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  peace  between  man  and  God,  man 
and  nature,  man  and  man.  ...”  A  day  of  peace,  of  discipline,  of 
joy,  of  communion  with  God  and  fellowship  with  men. 

Now  this  is  the  strength  of  Porter’s  book.  He  tells  us  of  the 
Day  of  Light.  It  is  the  day — the  hrst  day  (or  the  eighth  day)  when 
God  went  to  work  as  a  labourer  and  gave  us  the  gift  of  creation.  It 
is  the  first  day  and  on  that  day  the  Lord  rose  from  the  grave.  It  is 
the  day  when  he  first  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  day  of  worship,  of  the  giving  of 
the  good  news,  of  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  taking  of  the  cup. 
It  is  the  day  when  heaven  and  earth  meet  and  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels  join  with  men  and  cry  “  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  ...”  It  is,  you 
see,  a  day  of  light  and  joy.  For  the  Jew  the  Sabbath  became  a 
burden  rather  than  a  delight  simply  because  of  the  sheer  demand  of 
utter  obedience.  For  the  Christian  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath — it  is  his  way  and  life  we  celebrate  and  this  cannot 
be  enchained  by  any  Laws  for  it  breaks  out  in  a  new  mercy  and 
justice.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  preserve  some  ancient  law  but 
to  respond  gladly  to  the  free  gift  of  grace.  Christians  who  respond 
with  joy  to  what  God  has  done  will  influence  legislation  more  than 
they  dream.  But  if  not — then  they  will  celebrate  because  of  sheer 
thanksgiving.  They  will  not  covet  the  pleasure  of  imposing  obedi¬ 
ence  on  others  nor  think  of  religion  enclosed  in  a  narrow  gully.  The 
Sunday  joy  will  lead  to  fulness  of  life  in  worship,  work  and  play. 

“  So  let  none  take  you  to  task  on  questions  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  or  in  connection  with  observance  of  festivals  or  new  moons  or 
Sabbaths.  All  that  is  the  mere  shadow  of  what  is  to  be ;  the  substance 
belongs  to  Christ.”  {Col.ii.  16,17.  Moffatt). 

Howard  Williams 

The  Ancient  Near  East.  James  Pritchard  (ed.).  An  anthology  of 

texts  and  pictures.  (Oxford  University  Press.  380  pp.  40s.) 

In  the  middle  fifties  two  volumes  edited  by  James  B.  Pritchard, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  at  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific,  Berkeley,  California,  were  published  under  the 
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titles,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
(2nd  edition)  and  The  Ancient  Near  East  in  Pictures  Relating  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Both  proved  invaluable  tools  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  on  account  of  their  erudition  and  scope,  not 
to  mention  their  price,  they  were  beyond  the  use  of  all  but  the  most 
learned.  Lecturers  in  training  colleges,  school  teachers  and  working 
ministers,  as  well  as  students  and  lay  people,  needed  something 
simpler  on  the  same  lines. 

So  it  was  that  this  volume  came  to  be  published,  selecting  from 
the  larger  works,  and  keeping  a  special  eye  on  the  relevance  of  the 
texts  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  result  is  indeed  multum  in  parvo 
and  pleasantly  produced.  The  texts  cover  a  wide  range,  beginning 
with  ancient  myths,  and  continuing  with  legal  texts,  historical  texts, 
inscriptions,  hymns,  ritual  texts  and  letters.  In  most  cases  there  is 
a  short  introduction  to  the  text  and  the  margins  are  kept  wide.  Any 
likely  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  197  illustrations  that 
come  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  found  in  this  margin,  and  its  width 
enables  the  reader  to  add  his  own  notes  as  he  uses  it,  thus  enhancing 
the  value  (if  not  the  appearance)  of  the  book  as  the  years  go  by. 

Summary  of  such  a  book  is  impossible  and  mere  listing  of  the 
contents  is  valueless.  It  may  be  worth  our  while,  however,  to  notice 
some  of  the  better  known  texts  contained  here,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  nearest  to  the  Old  Testament.  From  Egypt,  for  instance, 
we  have  The  Story  of  Two  Brothers,  so  closely  similar  to  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife,  and  from  Mesopotamia  we  have  a 
myth  concerning  the  Deluge,  which  is  said  to  offer  the  closest  and 
most  striking  parallel  to  biblical  material  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Sumerian  literature.  In  the  legal  section,  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
containing  282  laws,  provides  some  interesting  similarities  with 
Scripture  and  there  are  cross  references  to  the  relevant  texts.  From 
Palestine  we  have  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  Inscription  and 
the  Lachish  Ostraca,  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  philology 
as  well  as  for  the  background  they  give  us  to  the  times  of  Jeremiah. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  assess  the  value  of  this  book  is  to  compare 
it  with  the  Old  Testament  Society’s  volume.  Documents  From  Old 
Testament  Times, ^  edited  by  D.  Winton  Thomas,  which  set  out  in  a 
somewhat  more  modest  way  to  perfonn  the  same  task.  Some  texts 
are  to  be  found  in  both  volumes,  though  Pritchard’s  book  has  many 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  volume  by  Thomas.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Old  Testament  Society’s  volume  supplies  some  valuable 
notes  explaining  the  text,  is  written  on  the  whole  in  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  style,  and  benefits  from  having  the  pictures  in  the  main  body  of 
the  book  rather  than  having  simply  a  reference  in  the  text  followed 
by  a  collection  at  the  end.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pritchard’s 
book  offers  more  material,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even  now 
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it  has  stepped  down  to  the  level  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Many  of  them  will  be  content  to  continue  using  Thomas’s  book, 
though  they  would  be  well  advised  to  use  both  and  to  allow  one  to 
supplement  the  other.  Pritchard’s  book  (which  is  our  main  concern 
here)  cannot  be  faulted.  A.  Gilmore 


The  Thought  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  by  Gordon  Harland.  (Oxford 

University  Press.  298  pp.  42s.). 

According  to  Niebuhr’s  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Bennett,  we  have  in  Gordon  Harland’s  book  “  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  social  ethics.” 
Divided  into  two  parts,  his  study  outlines  first  the  theological 
structure  of  Niebuhr’s  thought  and  secondly  his  views  on  Politics, 
Economics,  War  and  Race. 

At  the  outset  the  book  comes  to  grips  with  the  heart  of  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  approach,  namely  “  heedless  undiscriminating  sacrificial 
love  ”  as  the  law  of  life,  though  not  a  simple  possibility  within 
history.  We  are  shown  its  relevance  and  its  sources  in  the  love  of 
the  cross  and  the  nature  of  man,  whose  freedom  ultimately  demands 
such  a  limitless  norm  if  his  selfhood  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

As  Harland  shows  in  his  chapter  on  “  Love  and  Justice,” 
Niebuhr  has  sought  to  relate  this  norm  to  man’s  social  and  ethical 
problems  by  way  of  the  concept  of  Justice — not  a  “  fixed  ”  but  a 
“  relational  ”  and  “  dynamic  ”  term.  On  account  of  his  finite  and 
sinful  nature,  man  cannot  create  permanently  valid  structures  of 
justice,  but  must  seek  to  embody  love  within  worldly  structures 
realizing  that  any  such  achievement  is  only  an  approximation  to  the 
norm  and  is  finally  negated  by  it. 

In  Part  II  the  chapter  on  “  War  and  Peace  ”  is  disappointing 
particularly  at  section  5.  That  this  appears  to  contain  less  than 
Niebuhr’s  contribution  to  the  subject  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  book.  The  Structure  of  Nations  and  Empires,  appeared  after 
this  study  was  completed — a  fact  acknowledged  in  the  Introduction. 

Harland  is  an  admiring  and  sympathetic  expositor,  allowing 
Niebuhr  to  speak  for  himself  in  some  lengthy  quotations,  but  he 
does  not  leave  us  unaware  of  the  criticisms  levelled  against  him. 
The  views  of  Tillich,  Barth,  Williams  and  others  are  represented, 
though  they  are  used  mainly  to  clarify  Niebuhr  rather  than  his 
critics. 

Harland  is  anxious  to  dispel  the  opinion  that  Niebuhr,  obsessed 
with  the  doctrine  of  sin,  has  been  unduly  pessimistic  in  his  analysis, 
and  has  failed  to  provide  an  “  adequate  positive  direction.”  The 
same  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  Pacifist  literature  as  an  inade¬ 
quate  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  power  which  redeems  the 
life  of  man  in  society. 
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A  whole  chapter  (5)  is  there  devoted  to  “  The  Resources  of 
Love  for  a  Responsible  Society,”  listing  them  as  “  Humility,” 

“  Tolerance,”  “  Irony,”  “  Justification  by  Grace,”  and  the  “  Church.” 
Those  who  hold  the  opinion  which  Harland  seeks  to  dispel  will 
probably  remain  unconvinced,  and  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  would  not  wish  this  chapter  alone, 
but  the  whole  book,  to  vindicate  the  view  that  Niebuhr  has  some¬ 
thing  positive  to  offer.  Those  who  find  him  to  be  wholly  pessimistic 
often  fail  to  discern  to  the  full  the  ambivalence  of  his  thought. 

“  Pessimism  ”  and  “  optimism  ”  are  terms  better  replaced  by 
“  realism.”  Niebuhr  does  not  deter  us  from  the  task  of  asserting  the 
reign  of  Christ  in  society,  especially  since  he  has  done  so  himself  in 
saner  and  greater  measure  than  most.  But  he  does  draw  us  back  at 
every  point  from  the  heresy  which  identifies  our  view  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  the  Kingdom  itself,  from  simple  and  irresponsible  solu¬ 
tions  to  ambiguous  problems  and  from  the  illusion  that  “  heaven  ” 
can  be  built  on  earth.  There  are  no  limits  save  this  one,  and  if  this 
is  “  pessimism  ”  then  Niebuhr  embraces  it  to  the  full  and  we  do  well 
to  follow  his  example. 

Again,  this  so-called  “  pessimism  ”  is  to  be  understood  only 
within  its  historical  setting.  As  Harland  points  out,  the  word  to 
indicate  the  character  of  Niebuhr’s  work  is  “  relevance  ”  and  Nie¬ 
buhr  had  first  to  be  relevant  to  a  generation  within  which  the 
liberal  optimism  of  the  Social  Gospel  was  rife,  with  its  superficial 
view  of  man’s  condition  and  its  confidence  that  the  Kingdom  was 
round  the  corner. 

Finally,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made.  Niebuhr  would  not 
and  could  not  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  power  through 
individuals  to  accomplish  great  redemptive  changes  within  society. 
But  is  this  his  main  concern?  This  phenomenon  surely  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  personal  ethics  which  may  come  close  to  heedless, 
sacrificial  love.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  realm  of  social 
ethics  where  the  Christian  must,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  become 
a  pragmatist  as  he  seeks  to  establish  justice  in  the  midst  of  self- 
interested  forces  which  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated,  but  which 
must  be  balanced  against  each  other  amidst  the  realities  and  use  of 
power  for  the  common  good. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  as  an  introduction 
rather  than  a  summary  of  Niebuhr’s  work,  and  that  it  will  be 
pondered  by  those  who  detect  the  inadequacy  of  our  present-day 
evangelism.  Mr.  Harland  has  made  available  to  us  a  key  to  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  passionate  concern  ought  to  be  ours,  namely 
“so  to  understand  and  present  the  historic  Christian  faith  that  its 
insights  and  resources  might  bring  illumination  and  healing  to  the 
frightening  problems  and  perplexities  of  our  age.” 

M.  H.  Taylor 
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Take  and  Read,  by  E.  H.  Robertson  (S.C.M,  Press,  8s.  6d.,  pp.  128). 

The  Bible  has  a  very  wonderful  way  of  unexpectedly  speaking 
with  authority,  with  convincing  and  convicting  power,  and  it  often 
does  so  in  times  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  it 
had  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  assigned  the  task  of  finding  out  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  Bible  during  these  troubled  war  and  post-war 
years.  His  discoveries  in  European  and  in  many  other  countries 
make  an  inspiring  record  which  will  deepen  the  reverence  and 
gratitude  of  Christian  people  for  the  Scriptures. 

Most  of  the  material  contained  in  this  valuable  little  book  has 
beep  gathered  during  the  author’s  travels  in  Europe,  and  is  used 
to  urge,  explain,  and  encourage  Bible  Study  by  means  of  “  Bible 
Weeks.” 

A  full,  detailed  account  is  given  of  successful  Bible  Weeks  that 
have  already  been  held;  clear  guidance  is  given  as  to  the  best  way 
of  conducting  them,  and  Mr.  Robertson  stands  revealed  as  a  wise, 
competent  and  experienced  leader.  No  group  of  Bible  students 
wishing  to  arrange  and  hold  a  “  Bible  Week  ”  can  afford  to  b6 
without  this  helpful  guide. 

This  method  of  Bible  Study  is  very  thorough  and  yet  simple  and 
adaptable  and  yields  rich  gains.  The  passage  to  be  studied  is 
selected  and  accepted  by  the  group.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  and  searching  examination  to  find  out  what  it  meant 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  proclaimed  or  for  whom  it  was  written. 
What  was  the  Word  of  the  Lord  for  them,  then  and  there.  Having 
answered  that  question  the  group  then  embark  upon  the  vital  task 
of  relating  that  Word  of  God  to  themselves,  to  their  own  lives  and 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  here  and  now. 

This  is  not  superficial,  sentimental  Bible  reading :  it  is  Bible 
study  at  depth.  It  is  a  method  of  studying  Scripture  which  comes 
“  full  circle  ”  and  honestly  seeks  to  know  what  is  God’s  Word  for 
us.  Here  and  Now.  Effective  Bible  Study  demands  the  service  not 
only  of  the  humble  reverent  heart  but  also  of  the  honest,  informed 
mind.  Here  in  the  use  of  “  Bible  Weeks  ”  is  a  practicable  technique 
for  engaging  in  it.  How  many  Take  and  Read  and  Use  it? 

G.  W.  Byrt 

An  Enquiry  into  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Heathen,  by  William  Carey,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  E.  A.  Payne  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  10s.  6d.  pp. 
87). 

This  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original  edition  issued  in  1792.  It  is 
issued  now  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  Carey’s  birth 
(17-61).  Previous  facsimiles  were  issued  in  1892  and  1934.  As  a  book 
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it  is  delightful  to  handle  and  to  read.  The  18th  century  printing 
and  page  set-up  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  printed  page  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  subject  matter  is  of  absorbing  interest 
and  this  not  only  to  the  historian  but  to  the  average  reader.  Carey’s 
style  itself  is  a  model  and  might  well  be  imitated  by  all  who  have 
something  they  wish  to  communicate.  His  material  is  offered  in 
plain  straightforward  language  with  a  logic  that  is  impeccable.  To 
this  day  we  marvel  at  the  sheer  ability  of  this  young  man  whose 
educational  advantages  had  almost  all  been  created  by  himself. 

He  first  examines  our  Lord’s  Commission  and  shows  that  it  is 
binding  on  all  Christians  at  all  times.  He  then  gives  an  account  of 
missions  from  Paul  to  the  Moravians  of  his  own  day.  Then  he  gives 
statistics  of  the  state  of  the  world — extent  of  each  country,  popula¬ 
tion  and  religion — then  he  deals  with  the  practicability  of  something 
being  done,  answering  the  usual  objections,  and  finishes  with  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  doing  it.  A  very  comprehensive  study  in  some 
eighty-odd  pages. 

But  the  thing  that  gets  us  every  time  we  examine  Carey  is  his 
modernity.  His  ecumenical  outlook  is  only  now  being  put  into 
effect.  Yet  it  was  clear  as  day  in  his  own  mind.  His  conception  of 
the  native  is  ours.  “  Barbarous  as  these  poor  heathens  are,  they 
appear  as  capable  of  knowledge  as  we  are,”  and  so  on.  Again  he 
emphasizes  pity  and  humanity,  and  the  rightness  of  taking  the 
benefits  of  our  civilization  to  the  needy.  On  the  qualities  required 
by  the  missionaries  he  is  particularly  clear-sighted.  “  They  must  live 
amongst  the  people  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  them¬ 
selves  live.  They  must  have  regard  to  and  understanding  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  people.  TTiey  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  are  there  for,  careful  not  to  resent  injuries,  nor  to  think  highly 
of  themselves.”  In  fact  if  those  who  are  training  President  Kennedy’s 
young  men  and  women  who  are  going  out  to  help  the  backward 
countries  should  care  to  have  a  look  at  the  Enquiry  they  would  find 
a  good  deal  of  sound  relevant  advice  that  they  could  pass  on. 

It  only  remains  here  to  say  that  this  new  facsimile  edition  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  brilliant  introduction  by  Dr.  Ernest  Payne, 
who  as  usual  brings  out  new  facts,  this  time  about  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  the  original  book. 

A.  Dakin 

Ethics  and  the  Gospel,  by  T.  W,  Manson  (S.C.M.  Press,  12s.  6d., 
pp.  109). 

This  book  consists  of  six  lectures  given  originally  as  an  extra¬ 
mural  course  at  the  University  of  Manchester  on  the  biblical 
foundations  of  Christian  Ethics.  Dr.  Manson  had  begun  the  task  of 
revising  and  enlarging  his  notes  for  publication  when  death  halted 
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the  work  and  denied  us  of  the  book  which  would  have  resulted.  The 
Reverend  Ronald  Preston  who  completed  the  revision  has  put  us  all 
greatly  in  his  debt  by  giving  us  a  further  opportunity  of  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  a  beloved  teacher. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  insights  of  this  book  delve  into  full 
biblical  sources  rather  than  into  a  string  of  isolated  texts.  For 
example  in  the  Old  Testament  background  Dr.  Manson  does  not 
turn  to  the  prophets  as  the  mainspring  of  Hebrew  ethics.  He  ex¬ 
pounds  the  ethics  of  a  kingdom.  He  examines  the  concept  of 
Semitic  monarchy  and  seeks  the  source  of  Hebrew  ethics  in  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord’s  anointed  King  and 
the  people  of  the  Kingdom.  God  commands  only  what  He  Himself 
exemplifies.  In  examining  Judaism  and  the  Law  of  Moses  Dr. 
Manson  uses  the  dictum  of  Simeon  the  Righteous  who  declared  that 
“  True  and  lasting  civilization  rests  upon  three  foundations,  the 
Law,  Worship,  and  the  imparting  of  Kindnesses.”  This  exposition 
penetrates  to  the  motive  springs  of  Hebrew  ethics  and  leads  him  to 
re-examine  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  “  The 
tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  make  the  difference  between  Jesus 
and  those  who  went  before  Him  something  like  this  :  that  the  old 
Law  insisted  on  the  outward  good  whereas  Jesus  insists  on  the 
inward  motive.  This  will  not  do.”  The  real  differences  are  to  be 
found  within  the  deeper  insights  of  our  Lord’s  Messianic  ministry. 
For  example,  the  great  commandment  to  “  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  ” 
and  “  Thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ”  are  the  quintessence  of  Jewish 
Law  and  not  of  Christian  Ethics.  “  Love  as  I  have  loved  you  ”  is 
the  characteristic  hallmark  of  the  Christian  ethic.  Again,  he  com¬ 
mands  only  what  he  exemplifies.  In  dealing  with  the  earliest 
Christian  community,  Manson  suggests  that  they  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  neither  as  a  synagogue  nor  a  church,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
“  The  Kahal  or  eccl&ia  is  not  primarily  a  prayer  meeting  ...  it  is 
the  people  of  God  in  full  exercise  of  all  their  communal  activities.” 
To  examine  the  ethics  of  the  early  church  Manson  finds  a  nearer 
analogy  of  its  form  in  communities  such  as  the  Essenes.  The 
Christian  community  was  not  just  a  worshipping  society :  like 
Judaism  it  was  a  full  community  in  every  sense,  and  its  ethics  are 
examined  within  this  context.  In  the  final  chapter  the  procedure 
indicated  is  that  of  stripping  off  mistaken  interpretations  from  the 
original  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  applying  the  words  not  as  laws  but 
as  power  lines  to  the  heart  of  every  ethical  situation. 

The  final  words  of  the  book  are,  “  Christian  Ethics  is  a  work  of 
Art.”  So  is  teaching  the  Scriptures.  In  this  Dr.  Manson  was  a 
supreme  artist  and  his  creation.  Ethics  and  the  Gospel,  is  worth 
more  than  it  costs  to  buy. 


Frank  Cooke 
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WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  flourishing  Society  for  Old  Testament 
Study  (founded  in  1917)  and  its  sister  society  dealing  with 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there  has  not 
been  until  now  a  similar  body  for  the  furtherance  of  work  on 
Church  History.  This  gap  has  now  been  made  good,  thanks  to 
the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  C.  W.  Dugmore,  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  on  the  British  International 
Sous-Commission  of  the  Commission  Internationale  d’Histoire 
Eccl6siastique  Compar6e.  The  decision  to  form  the  new  society 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Great  Hail,  King’s  College, 
London,  on  6th  July,  1961.  A  committee  of  six,  representing  the 
main  periods  of  Church  History  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Dugmore 
as  its  chairman.  One  of  its  6rst  tasks  will  be  to  draft  details  of  the 
constitution.  At  the  outset  this  comittee  will  serve  for  two  years, 
the  members  thereafter  retiring  by  rotation.  The  Rev.  Prof.  M. 
D.  Knowles,  F.B.A.,  was  elected  as  first  president  of  the  Society  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Frend,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
as  honorary  secretary.  Two  Baptists,  Dr.  G.  J.  M.  Pearce,  of 
Regent’s  Park  College,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Rusling,  of  Spurgeon’s 
College,  were  present  among  the  founding  members  of  the  Society. 


The  year  1962  will  bring  with  it  two  significant  acts  of  Com¬ 
memoration.  The  remembrance  of  the  Great  Ejectment  of  1662 
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will  have  a  place  particularly  in  the  life  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Congregationalists  and  the  Baptists.  We  shall  have  cause  to  refer 
to  this  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  Editorial,  but  readers  might  like 
to  know  that  on  the  evening  of  August  24th  there  is  to  be  a  service 
of  commemoration  at  the  City  Temple  in  London  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  October  23rd  there  will  be  a  great  rally  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  In  addition,  very  many  local  Fraternals  and  Free  Church 
Councils  are  arranging  commemorative  meetings  in  their  localities. 
Although  the  pattern  of  meetings  will  vary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  basic  fact  of  what  the  commemoration  is  all  about  will  no 
where  be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  some  evidence  that  many 
Baptists,  at  any  rate,  are  not  at  all  clear  as  to  why  1662  should 
be  remembered.  No  doubt  many  in  the  other  denominations  are 
likewise  uncertain  and  therefore  factual  statements  of  the  historical 
events  need  to  be  laid  as  foundations  to  all  the  commemorative 
occasions. 

But  if  Baptists  are  somewhat  vague  about  1662,  they  should  not 
have  any  uncertainty  about  the  second  act  of  commemoration, 
namely  that  of  1612.  It  was  in  that  year,  of  course,  that  Thomas 
Helwys  and  his  group  returned  from  Holland  to  found  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  this  country.  Certainly  there  may  be  Baptist 
churches  which  claim  a  foundation  date  prior  to  1612,  but  it  is 
unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  such  foundations  were  originally 
Baptist  churches.  This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  to  argue  that 
particular  point.  The  return  of  Helwys  is  an  event  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  On  Saturday,  April  7  th,  there  will  be  a  special  service  in 
the  Bilborough  Baptist  Church  in  Nottingham,  when  a  commem¬ 
orative  plaque  will  be  unveiled  by  the  President  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  The  plaque  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Bilborough  Church  as 
being  the  church  nearest  to  Helwys’s  family  home  at  Broxstowe 
Hall.  Members  of  the  Historical  Society  are  asked  to  note  this 
date.  The  service  will  be  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  might  like  to  make  a  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  the  plaque.  As  members  will  know,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this 
out  of  our  normal  funds,  and  therefore  we  invite  you  to  make  a 
special  contribution  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  Helwys  plaque.  It 
should  surely  be  possible  for  all  of  us  who  recognise  just  what 
Helwys  did  and  stood  for  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Helwys  plaque. 
Our  Annual  Meeting  on  April  30th  will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  R.  White  of  Andover,  who  has  recently  completed  a  thesis 
on  John  Smyth.  Dr.  White  will  speak  about  Smyth  and  Helwys. 
Early  next  year  a  Ter-Jubilee  booklet  on  Thomas  Helwys  will  be 
available.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  these  ways,  1612  will  be  recognised 
generally  as  worthy  of  commemoration  by  Baptists. 


The  Journals  of  David  Brainerd 
and  of  William  Carey 

In  the  judgment  of  many,  the  journals  of  David  Brainerd  and 
William  Carey  are  not  in  the  same  literary  class,  but  they  may 
be  usefully  studied  alongside  each  other.  The  early  letters  and  the 
Enquiry  of  William  Carey  reveal  that  he  followed  Brainerd’s  lead 
in  several  ways.  The  journals  also  contain  many  similarities.  It  is 
likely  that  Carey  would  have  kept  no  journal  but  for  Brainerd’s 
example.  His  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  one.  Not 
only  so,  but  a  number  of  successive  Baptist  missionaries,  notably 
William  Ward,  would  not  have  handed  down  their  valuable  records 
had  the  lead  not  been  given  by  Brainerd.  This  would  appear  to 
apply  also  to  other  denominations  and  their  representatives  on  the 
field.  In  the  writer’s  judgment  it  is  time  that  we  gave  full  credit  to 
Brainerd  as  an  originator,  in  this  respect,  of  the  most  instructive 
means  to  a  living  understanding  of  the  Christian  missionary  and 
his  work.  The  journal  of  the  running  battle  throws  a  light  which 
little  else  can.  Even  the  daily  trivialities  and  the  repetition  of  them 
yield  a  perspective  not  gleaned  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  Brainerd 
and  Carey  Ae  double  emphasis  on  some  aspects  of  their  experience 
may  both  help  to  understand  origins  and  pass  a  needed  message 
from  two  of  the  greatest  pioneers. 

David  Brainerd  recorded  his  experience  amongst  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  in  journal  form  covering  the  period  April  1st,  1742, 
towards  the  time  of  his  death  October  9th,  1747.  The  journal  was 
kept  by  order  of  the  Society  (in  Scotland)  for  Propagating  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge.  He  also  kept  a  private  diary,  some  of  which  he 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Only  the 
journal  is  under  consideration  here  although,  as  usually  published, 
the  diary  and  journal  appear  to  merge  a  little  towards  the  close. 
The  fact  that  the:  two  records  were  originally  kept  separately 
carried  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  journal  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  when  written.  The  falling  of  this  seed  could  not  have  been 
more  timely.  The  soil  had  been  hostile.  A  few  were  questioning 
the  use  of  the  theological  top-dressing  that  God  would  convert  the 
heathen  in  His  own  time.  What  Brainerd  sowed  through  his  journal 
was  so  utterly  innocent  and  of  the  Lord  that  it  could  not  be  refused. 
Subsequent  keepers  of  journals  would  have  done  better  to  have 
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kept  the  private  diary  apart.  Quotations  here  are  from  the  1796 
edition  edited  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and,  where  so  stated,  from 
the  1826  edition.  In  this  study  the  comparisons  made  touching  the 
authors  are  sought  to  be  other  than  of  literary  merit.  Brainerd’s 
journal,  although  a  beginning,  approaches  completeness  while 
Carey’s  is  a  slender  beginning  with  remarkable  possibilities  in 
embryo. 

“A  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Carey  from  June,  1793,  to  June,  1795” 
is  the  description  inscribed  in  the  fly-leaf  of  Carey’s  journal  by 
Andrew  Fuller.  It  records  his  leaving  England  on  June  13th  and 
the  arrival  in  India  with  Dr.  John  Thomas  and  their  families  till 
June  14th,  1795.  It  contains  the  same  and  supplementary  material 
as  that  found  in  the  early  letters  of  the  two  missionaries.  As  the 
journal  was  not  received  in  England  till  the  latter  end  of  1795, 
and  long  after  many  letters  had  been  widely  circulated,  it  did  not 
come  as  news.  For  this  and  other  reasons  noted  later,  only  parts 
of  it  were  printed.  None  but  the  inner  circle  ever  had  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  continuity  of  the  complete  story.  So  it  has  lain 
since.  The  public  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  it 
as  a  whole.  A  journal  kept  abreast  of  the  time  enables  one  to  share 
the  successive  problems  as  they  first  appear,  in  fact  to  live  with 
the  man.  It  carries  an  insight  not  found  in  the  beautiful  letter 
written  at  convenience  nor  in  the  history  well  told.  To  pass  on  this 
insight  would  be  the  present  writer’s  ambition  could  it  be  done ! 
One  can  only  touch  on  a  few  outstanding  features  of  the  two 
journals. 

The  subject  of  Brainerd’s  journal  is  well  known.  That  of  Carey’s 
corresponds  largely  with  the  letters  mentioned.  If  the  letters  stole 
the  real  thunder  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  weightiness  of  the  matter 
common  to  both.  For  example,  the  first  letter  from  Carey  and 
Thomas  after  their  arrival  in  Bengal  was  read  by  John  Ryland  to 
Rev.  David  Bogue  (Independent  minister  of  Gosport)  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Steven  (of  the  Scotch  Church,  Covent  Garden.*  They  were 
greatly  exercised  by  it  and  its  effect,  among  other  things,  led  on 
to  the  founding  of  the  society  later  known  as  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  (See  J.  C.  Marsham’s  Life  and  Times  of  Carey, 
Marshman  and  Ward,  (1859)  Vol.  1,  p.  71.) 

Quotations  here  are  from  the  manuscript  original  of  Carey’s 
journal  in  the  possession  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  152  large  quarto  pages,  closely  written,  with  contemporary 
additions  at  the  end.  The  handwriting  is  beautiful,  the  lines  usually 
close.  A  small  portion  is  affected  by  damp  which  has  weakened  or 
spread  the  ink,  but  ninety  per  cent  is  clear  still.  There  are  almost 
no  alterations  made  by  Carey.  Quite  a  few  lines  were  struck  out, 
mostly  by  Andrew  Fuller,  but  never  so  as  to  completely  obliterate 

1  This  incident  took  place  in  Bristol  about  August,  1 794. 
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the  original.  An  important  addition  is  a  contemporary  copy  of  an 
eleven-page  letter  from  “  Brother  Carey  to  Reverend  S.  Pearce, 
Birmingham,  October  2,  1795.”  The  tone  suggests  the  bracing 
effect  of  conversing  with  another  powerful  mind.  In  this  letter  he 
told  Pearce  that  the  latter  was  needed  more  at  home.  Carey  never 
[)ersuadcd  individuals  to  go  abroad. 

It  appears  that,  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  extracts  in  the 
early  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as 
great  a  portion  of  Carey’s  jounial  as  can  be  studied  in  any  one 
volume  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  William  Carey  by  Eustace  Carey 
1836.  (Eustace,  missionary  in  India  from  1814  to  1824,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  William  Carey’s  younger  brother.)  Eustace  quotes 
as  do  most  successive  biographers,  beyond  the  dates  of  the  journal, 
from  letters  as  if  from  the  journal.  An  example  of  this  is  on  p.  254 
(January  11th,  1796).  Otherwi.se  the  quotations  are  extensive  and 
good.  A  biographer  who  quotes  accurately  is  George  Smith  in  his 
Life  of  William  Carey.  All,  of  course,  carry  forward  the  alterations 
made  in  Andrew  Fuller’s  handwriting.  Most  of  these  are  justihed, 
but  not  all.  Carey’s  journal  as  printed  in  the  Periodical  Accounts 
nms,  Mudnabatty,  July  7th,  17M,  “  all  the  natives  here  .  .  .  speak¬ 
ing  a  dialect  which  differs  as  much  from  the  true  Bengalee  as 
Lancashire  does  from  true  English  so  that  I  have  hard  work  to 
understand  them  and  to  make  them  understand  me.”  Examining 
the  journal  closely  we  find  Carey  had  not  written  “  Lancashire.”  It 
is  in  Fuller’s  writing;  struck  out  with  five  lines  is  Carey’s  “York¬ 
shire.”  Carey  must  not  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  on  so  tick¬ 
lish  a  matter !  To  suggest  that  Yorkshire  is  not  English !  Incident¬ 
ally  the  pronunciation  of  the  largest  county  was  a  favourite  crack 
of  our  greatest  linguist.  In  the  most  beautiful  Carey  manuscript  at 
the  B.M.S.,  the  Grammar  of  the  Bengalee,  he  finds  no  better  des¬ 
cription  of  the  letter  “  t  ”  “  than  the  provincial  pronunciation  of 
Butter  in  Yorkshire.”  This  throws  up  a  point.  A  close  study  of  the 
journal  reveals  a  constant  pursuit  of  exactness  in  such  details  as 
pronunciation.  It  was  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  ever  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind  of  making  the  Word  of  God  “  understanded  of  the 
people.”  All  the  while,  of  course,  he  was  developing  a  multitude  of 
activities.  Yet  we  find  him  baffled,  often  beyond  words,  as  to  why 
he  so  easily  felt  exhausted  ! 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  how  far  the  admirable  biography 
by  S.  Pearce  Carey  tallies  with  the  journal.  Perhaps  two  per  cent  is 
quoted  by  Pearce  Carey.  He  generally  gives  the  sense  correctly 
but  does  not  always  hold  with  the  “  sacredness  of  inverted 
commas.”  His  first  four  quotations  bear  this  out.  A  quotation  from 
June  13th,  1793,  gives  the  sense  with  words  changed.  For  August 
23rd,  1 793,  Pearce  Carey  quotes,  “  I  am  very  desirous  that  my 
sons  may  pursue  the  same  work  and  intend  to  bring  up  one  in  the 
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study  of  Sanskrit  and  another  of  Persian.”  But  he  precedes  this 
quotation  by  saying  “Carey  was  dangerously  ill  yet  planned  for 
the  far  future  ”  (p.  137,  1^3  Edition).  According  to  the  journal 
Carey  was  not  ill  then.  On  November  9th,  1793,  he  wrote  “  I  hope  ) 

I  have  learned  the  necessity  of  beating  up  in  the  things  of  God, 
against  Wind  and  Tide  ...”  Pearce  Carey  changes  the  word  into 
“  bearing  up.”  He  obviously  did  not  know  that  “  beating  up  ”  is 
a  nautical  term  meaning  to  make  way  against  wind  or  tide.  This  ^ 
exactly  fits  the  context  which  has  to  do  with  the  boat’s  progress. 
Carey  was  learning  something  of  the  seaman’s  art  and,  by  a  meta¬ 
phor,  applying  this  term  to  his  own  spiritual  life.  Pearce  Carey  > 
quotes  January  17th,  1794.  “Towards  evening  felt  the  all  suff- 
ciency  of  God,  and  the  stability  of  his  promises,  which  much  re¬ 
lieved  my  mind.  As  I  walked  home  in  the  night,  was  enabled  to 
roll  all  my  cares  on  Him.”  The  journal  actually  reads  “towards  ' 
evening  had  a  pleasant  view  of  the  all  sufficiency  of  God,  and  the 
stability  of  his  promises  which  much  relieved  my  mind  and  as  I  i 
walked  home  in  the  night,  was  enabled  to  roll  my  Soul,  and  all  my  ' 
Cares  in  some  measure  on  God.”  The  words  “All  .  .  .  m  some 
measure  ”  are  typical  of  the  man  as  often  seen  through  the  journal. 

The  foregoing  may  have  enabled  the  reader  to  gauge  a  little 
the  manner  in  which  the  journal  of  Carey  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  public,  and  to  note  that  among  the  hero  worshippers  there  has 
been  a  slight  tendency  not  to  let  him  speak  for  himself.  Slight  as 
this  tendency  has  been  it  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  full  j 
journal  from  being  published. 

One  outstanding  feature  in  the  unedited  journal  of  both 
Brainerd  and  Carey  is  a  sense  of  spiritual  weakness  and  positive 
failure.  On  April  9th,  1794,  Carey  >vrote  “no  woods  to  retire  to 
like  Brainerd  for  fear  of  tygers  .  .  .  was  much  humbled  today  by 
reading  Brainerd — O  what  a  disparity  between  me  and  him;  he 
always  constant,  I  inconstant  as  the  wind.”  What  encouragement 
Carey  might  have  had  if  he  had  known  that  Brainerd  often  passed 
through  the  same  waters !  A  first  reading  of  Brainerd’s  journal  may 
not  give  this  impression  but  observe,  for  example,  the  liter’s  com¬ 
ments  for  April  22nd,  1743.  (“The  two  following  days  his  melan¬ 
choly  again  prevailed — he  cried  out  of  his  ignorauice,  stupidity  and 
senselessness  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  time  with  the  ut¬ 
most  diligence  in  study  in  prayer  and  in  instructing  the  Indians. 

On  Monday  he  sank  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  so  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  never  spent  a  day  in  such  distress  in  his  life;  not  in  fean 
of  hell,  but  a  distressing  sense  of  his  own  vileness  .  .  •  So  it  was 
from  time  to  time  with  Brainerd  till  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  labours  was  evident.  Even  so  “lamentation  for  un¬ 
profitableness”  (January  15th,  1746)  continued  a  habit  of  life.  To 
carry  such  an  investigation  further  in  the  case  of  Brainerd  would 
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be  brutal.  September  6th,  1746,  we  read  from  his  diary  “Spent 
the  day  in  a  very  weak  state :  coughing  and  spitting  blood  ...” 
He  was  dying  of  consumption.  Even  Jonathan  Edwards  and  subse¬ 
quent  publishers  (to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  writer)  have  not 
thought  fit  to  include  too  much  of  this  “  lamentation  for  unprofit¬ 
ableness  ”  in  print.  It  would  not  sell. 

Turning  to  Carey,  here  is  an  entry  typical  of  many.  February 
6th,  1795,  “  I  sometimes  walk  in  my  garden  and  try  to  pray  to  God, 
and  if  I  pray  at  all,  it  is  in  the  solitude  of  a  walk;  I  thought  my 
soul  a  little  drawn  out  today,  but  soon  gross  darkness  returned; 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  a  mahomedan  upon  the  things  of  God,  but 
feel  as  bad  as  they.  February  7th.  O  that  this  day  could  be 
assigned  to  oblivion,  what  a  mixture  of  impatience,  carelessness, 
forgetfulness  of  God,  pride,  and  peevishness  have  I  felt  today — God 
forgive  me.”  That  Carey  was  not  writing  for  effect  is  evident.  He 
writes  similarly  to  his  sister,  Ann  Hobson,  with  whom  he  was  in  fre¬ 
quent  touch  on  many  subjects  and  with  small  commissions.  He 
would  not  talk  jargon  with  her.  A  letter  to  her  dated  March  1 1th, 
1795,2  and  hitherto  unpublished,  reads,  “  I  find  the  rebellion  of 
my  Heart  against  God  to  be  so  great  as  to  neglect  nay  forget  him 
and  live  in  that  neglect  Day  after  Day  without  feeling  my  soul 
smitten  with  compunction,  I  trust  that  I’m  not  forgotten  in  the 
prayers  of  my  friends  and  ...  ^  it  is  anxiety  to  their  requests  that 
the  spark  of  God  is  not  quite  extinguished.”  He  refers  in  the  con¬ 
text  to  his  enjoying  good  health.  He  continues  nevertheless  “  I  hope 
in  time  I  may  have  to  ...  ^  some  converted  to  God  ...  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  all  in  my  poor  addresses  to  God.” 

Ignore  these  things  or  attempt  to  account  for  them  too  much 
by  sickness  or  hard  circumstances  (as  do  most  biographers)  and  we 
miss  something  of  value.  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  preface  to 
Brainerd’s  journal  wrote,  “  he  excelled  .  .  .  especially  in  things 
appertaining  to  inward  experimental  religion,  most  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  real  solid  piety  and  enthusiasm  ”  and  refer¬ 
ring  to  “  whimsical  conceits  and  vehement  emotions  of  the  animal 
spirits  ...  he  was  exceedingly  sensible  ...  of  the  pernicious  con¬ 
sequences  of  them  and  the  fearful  mischief  they  had  done  in  the 
Christian  world.  He  was  .  .  .  abundant  in  bearing  testimony 
against  it  living  and  dying.”  Similarly  John  Ryland  in  his  diary 
July  8th,  1788,  writes,  “Asked  Brother  Carey  to  preach.  Some  of 
our  people  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written,  would  not  hear 
him,  called  him  an  Arminian,  and  discovered  a  strange  spirit.  Lord 
pity  us!  I  am  almost  worn  out  with  grief  at  these  foolish  cavib 

3  It  was  found  beneath  floorboards  in  the  old  Mission  House  at  Kettering 
in  ld59. 

3  Undecipherable  words  here  through  effects  of  mould. 

*  Words  here  are  indistinct. 
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against  some  of  the  best  of  my  brethren,  men  of  God,  who  are  only 
hated  because  of  their  zeal  for  holiness.”  This  gives  a  clue  to 
Brainerd’s  and  Carey’s  self-dissatisfactioni — “  zeal  for  holiness.” 
Their  devoted  lives  accompanied  by  heart  confessions  of  weakness 
are  the  perfect  reply  to  the  accusations  which,  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  have  been  levelled  against  men  of  their  mettle.  Men  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  new  and  special  labour  are  ever  accused  of  con¬ 
ceited  and  empty  enthusiasm !  The  unedited  journals  reveal  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  They  never  assume  the  wonderful  nor  presume  to 
know  all  the  answers.  In  reading  their  words  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  company  of  those  who  know  with  the  psalmist  not  merely  dis¬ 
may  at  hard  circumstances  but,  spiritually,  grief  at  “the  bones 
which  Thou  has  broken.”  Could  the  Christian  world  appreciate 
Braiilerd  and  Carey  here  what  a  key  we  should  have  in  our  hands ! 
Religious  aristocracies  could  not  survive. 

A  further  feature  of  the  journals  is  the  world  outlook  of  these 
men.  Despite  absorbing  local  difficulty  the  perspective  of  world 
evangelization  is  ever  before  them.  Brainerd  evidently  knew  he  had 
an  important  message  to  give  to  the  world  through  his  journal  in 
this  respect.  Carey’s  eyes  had  been  increasingly  on  every  quarter 
of  the  unfolding  world  since  local  people  nicknamed  him  Colum¬ 
bus  as  a  lad.  A  phrase  in  the  entry  for  March  22nd,  1794-,  of  Carey’s 
journal  illustrates.  Referring  to  a  case  “something  similar  to  the 
Scriptural  Demoniac  ”  and  the  performance,  passing  strange, 
employed  to  expel  the  demon  by  invoking  “  the  Boot  ”  or  the  spirit 
of  a  man  departed,  he  writes  “  it  is  like  the  Indian  Powowing  a 
striking  proof  of  the  Power  which  the  Devil  exercises  ...”  After 
seeking  the  meaning  of  “  Indian  Powowing  ”  in  the  East  this  came 
to  mind  from  Brainerd’s  journal,  September  2nd,  1744.  “I  per¬ 
ceived  that  some  of  them  were  afraid  to  embrace  Christianity  lest 
they  should  be  enchanted  and  poisoned  by  some  of  the  Powows 
...  I  told  my  people  I  was.  a  Christian  and  asked  them  why  the 
Powows  did  not  bwitch  and  poison  me.”  Again  September  21st, 
1745,  “the  Indians  gathered  together  all  their  powows  (or  con¬ 
jurors)  ...  to  playing  their  juggling  tricks,  and  acting  their  frantic 
distracted  postures,  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  were  so  sickly 
upon  the  island,  numbers  of  them  at  that  time  being  disordered 
with  a  fever  and  bloody  flux.”  A  man  chivied  as  Carey  was  in  1794 
in  local  troubles,  as  all  the  biographers  tell,  at  once  links  this 
peculiar  human  behaviour  of  “  the  Boot  ”  in  India  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  other  end  of  the  earth  among  North  American 
Indians.  This  would  not  have  crossed  his  mind  but  for  reading 
Brainerd.  Nor  would  the  journal  from  end  to  end  have  breathed  a 
world  outlook  had  he  not  carried  the  world  commission  erf  the 
Gospel  with  him.  This  commission  was  intensified  by  loneliness: 
April  7th,  1794,  “I  seem  cast  out  of  the  Christian  world  ...  I 
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have  not  the  blessing  of  a  Christian  friend  ...”  Perhaps 
unknown  to  him  he  was  viewing,  in  his  loneliness,  from  a 
vantage  point.  A  most  wonderful  feature  of  Carey’s  journal  is 
the  perfectly  consistent  perspective  throughout.  He  sees  self  as 
nothing,  the  world  commission  of  Christ  everything.  Alone,  he 
views  the  reality  of  the  non-Christian  world  he  had  theoretically 
surveyed  so  wonderfully  six  years  previously  in  his  Enquiry.  The 
reality  clinches  his  resolves.  Indian  self-torture  was  still  common. 
“  The  swinging  by  hooks  fixed  into  the  back  ”  was  done  under  the 
impression  that  they  who  practice  such  things  “will  be  abuni- 
dantly  recompensed  after  death  ”  by  “  Seeb,  one  of  their  Deities,” 
as  they  inform  him.  On  April  11th,  1794,  he  wrote,  “Who  would 
grudge  to  spend  his  life  and  his  all,  to  deliver  an  otherwise  amiable 
p)eople,  from  the  misery  and  darkness  of  their  present  wretched 
state,  and  how  should  we  prize  that  Gospel  which  has  delivered  us 
from  hell,  and  our  country  from  such  dreadful  marks  of  Satan’s 
Gruel  Dominion  as  these?” 

As  to  hope  for  the  success  of  the  gospel,  the  hopes  of  Brainerd 
appear  to  rise  and  fall  with  his  own  success.  August  2nd,  1745, 
“  my  rising  hopes,  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  have 
lieen  so  often  dashed,  that  my  spirit  is  as  it  were  broken  .  .  .  and 
I  hardly  dare  hope.”  September  21st,  1745,  “nothing  struck  and 
distressed  me  like  the  loss  of  my  hope  respecting  their  conversion.” 
Gctober  1st,  1745,  in  a  different  district,  Grosweeksung,  in  New 
Jersey,  he  writes  “  O  what  a  difference  there  is  between  these  and 
the  Indians  I  had  lately  treated  with  upon  Susquehannah !  .  .  . 
How  great  is  the  change  lately  made  upon  numbers  of  these 
Indians  .  .  .  There  was  scarce  a  dry  eye  to  be  seen  among  them 
and  yet  nothing  boisterous  or  unseemly  ...”  November  4th, 
1745,  “  I  have  now  baptized  in  all  forty  seven  persons  of  the 
Indians,  twenty  three  adults  and  twenty  four  children  ...” 
November  20th,  1745,  “may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth 
other  labourers  into  this  part  of  his  harvest  that  those  who  sit  in 
darkness  may  see  great  light;  and  that  the  whole  earth  may  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  himself !” 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  journal  and  for  many  years  to 
come  Carey’s  hopes  were  tested  with  little  outward  success — no 
conversions  that  could  be  counted  by  heads  among  n'atives. 
February  23rd,  1795,  “  I  felt  some  encouragement  .  .  .  arising  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  people  coming  yesterday  for  instruction, 
and  was  enabled  to  plead  with  God  for  them;  I  long  for  their  de¬ 
liverance  from  their  miserable  state  on  two  accounts  principally 
because  I  see  God  daily  dishonoured,  and  then  drowned  in  sensu¬ 
ality,  ignorance  and  superstition  and  likewise  because  I  think  that 
news  of  the  conversion  of  some  of  them  would  much  encourage 
the  Society,  and  excite  them  to  double  their  efforts  in  other  places 
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for  the  propagation  of  the  glorious  Gospel.”  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  as  to  the  value  of  concentration  on  selected  places;  witness 
the  college  plans  formed  with  Thomas  and  discussed  in  the  journal. 
Equally  the  desire  to  provoke  action  by  Christians  in  “other 
places,”  carries  through  the  journal  and  throughout  his  life. 

The  mastery  of  language  so  necessary  to  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is,  of  course,  where  Carey  is  unequalled.  Brainerd  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  is  found  preaching  chiefly  by  interpreter  or  in  English  to 
Indians  who  understood  some  English.  In  reflections  on  his  labours, 
bound  with  the  journal  (p.  510)  we  read,  “  I  laboured  under  very 
great  disadvantage,  for  want  of  an  interpreter  who  had  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  doctrinal  as  well  as  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  things 
.  .  .  It  was  sometimes  extremely  discouraging  to  me  when  he 
addressed  the  Indians  in  a  lifeless  indifferent  manner  ...”  This 
evidently  refers  to  the  earlier  period.  It  raises  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Gospel  took  root  at  all  or  had  he  the  beseeching  nature 
of  a  Whitfield  which  the  Indians  felt  despite  the  cold  interpreta¬ 
tion?  A  great  change  must  have  overtaken  his  interpreter.  We 
read  further  (November  4th,  1745),  “God  was  pleased  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  my  want  of  skill  and  freedom  in  the  Indian  language, 
by  remarkably  fitting  my  interpreter  for  and  assisting  him  in  the 
p^ormance  of  his  work.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
I  must  labour  under  great  disadvantage  in  addressing  the  Indians 
by  an  interpreter  .  .  .  yet  now  it  was  quite  otherwise.  .  .  .  when 
I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  more  than  common  fervency  and 
power,  under  a  lively  and  affecting  sense  of  divine  things,  he  was 
usually  affected  in  the  same  manner  almost  instandy,  and  seemed 
at  once  quickened  and  enabled  to  speak  in  the  same  pathetic  lan¬ 
guage,  and  under  the  same  influence  that  I  did.  A  surprising 
energy  often  accompanied  the  word  at  such  seasons;  the  face 
of  the  whole  assembly  would  be  apparendy  changed  almost  in  an 
instant,  and  tears  and  sobs  became  common  among  them.”  (p.  321, 
1826  edlidcn).  What  would  Carey  have  given  for  such  native  sup¬ 
port?  His  promising  and  intelligent  moonshi  let  him  down  shortly 
after  the  period  of  the  journal  with  usual  besetting  sin.  But  we 
should  not  regard  Brainerd  as  lucky  in  this  respect.  He  had  it  in 
him  to  fire  others  as  indeed  he  has  still  to  fire  those  who  search 
his  writings  for  the  secrets.  In  the  writer’s  judgment  Carey  was 
fired  by  him  more  than  by  any  other. 

Brainerd’s  difficulties  in  mastering  and  selecting  appropriate  dia¬ 
lects  of  language  were  akin  to  those  of  Carey  and  in  some  respects 
more  difficult.  He  writes :  November  20th,  1 745,  “  I  am  at  times 
almost  discouraged  from  attempting  to  gain  any  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  languages  they  are  so  very  numerous  .  .  .  and  especially 
seeing  my  other  labours  .  .  .  bear  exceeding  hard  on  my  consti¬ 
tution.  However,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  learn  the 
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Delaware  language  and  propose  still  to  do  so.”  (p.  326,  1826 
edition.) 

To  return  to  the  practical  application  of  the  world  commission, 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  this  might  be  considered  the  real 
theme  of  Carey’s  journal.  For  example,  January  16th,  1795.  “We 
formed  a  plan  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  .  .  . 
we  intend  also  to  order  Types  from  England  at  our  expence  and 
print  the  Bible  and  other  useful  things  in.  the  Bengal  or  Hindoo- 
stanee  languauges  ...”  When  Professor  John  Foster  of  Glasgow 
can  say  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (May  4th,  1960)  that  the  achievements  of  Carey  and  his 
circle  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  new  languages  was  as 
great  as  had  been  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  church  since 
apostolic  days,  it  is  a  privilege  to  trace  this  purpose  through  the 
slender  beginnings  of  this  period.  In  the  light  of  later  achievements 
it  is  fabulous  to  read  this  from  the  man  long  since  known  as  the 
“Father  of  Bengalee.”  April  4th,  1794,  “  I  make  so  little  progress 
in  the  Bengalee  language  .  .  .  that  it  seems  as  if  I  should  never  be 
of  any  use  at  all !” 

One  of  the  values  of  Carey’s  journal  is  not  its  triumphant  asser¬ 
tion  but  the  slenderness  of  the  stem  from  which  grew  so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  flower.  So  low  he  felt,  but  his  obedience  to  the  greatest  of 
heavenly  visions  was  of  a  quality  rarely  witnessed  1 

For  literary  value  Brainerd’s  journal,  especially  under  the  hand 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  would  be  regarded  by  most  as  in  a  different 
class  from  that  of  Carey.  Nevertheless  in  seeking  the  roots  of 
great  movements  literary  finesse  is  rwt  all-important.  The  fact 
that  Carey  evidently  never  intended  to  produce  this  kind  carries 
the  force  of  noted  truth.  One  would  like  to  have  drawn  analogies 
on  other  aspects  such  as  the  prayer  life  of  Brainerd  who  has  so 
much  to  teach  us.  But  Carey  in  the  journal  is  silent  on  anything 
which  could  reflect  to  his  spiritual  credit.  The  writer  has  not 
come  across  any  serious  criticism  of  Brainerd’s  journal.  It  appears 
that  only  one  of  a  serious  nature  has  been,  levelled  against  Carey’s. 
C.  B.  Lewis  in  his  life  of  John  Thomas  (1873)  would  place  Carey 
in  an  invidious  light  for  his  statements  as  to  Thomas  and  finance, 
(p.  256).  But  these  statements  had  not  been  published  _ntil  by 
G.  B.  Lewis  Mmself.  The  Periodical  Accounts  omitted  them  on 
Carey’s  instructions.  The  extract  below  clears  the  matter  and 
indicates  a  problem  of  how  much  should  be  excluded  from  an 
up-to-date  publication  of  the  journal.  In  the  present  writer’s 
judgment  less  than  one  per  cent  should  be  omitted  having  regard 
to  the  lapse  of  time.  August  13,  1795,  Carey  writes  to  the  Society : 
“  I  send  my  journal  by  which  you  will  see  a  little  of  the  manner 
of  my  life.  Some  things  in  it  as  Mr.  Thomas’s  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness  etc  at  Calcutta,  I  desire  to  have  for  ever  suppressed  and 
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buried  in  oblivion;  as  I  am  convinced  it  was  only  occasioned  by 
temporary  circumstances  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  utmost 
harmony  and  affection  has  prevailed  between  us.”  Having  un¬ 
ravelled  this  somewhat,  one  can  say  that  Carey  evinces  not  a  little 
of  the  forgiving  spirit. 

Stir  the  embers  of  the  fire  kindled  through  the  journal  of 
Brainerd — sparks  will  ever  rise.  As  far  as  this  may  apply  to  Carey’s 
journal  it  implies  the  need  of  a  vigorous  stirring — both  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  of  the  reader.  As  a  work  by  itself  it  might  in 
parts  be  interpreted  variously.  It  will  always  be  studied  with 
reward  in  the  light  of  Carey’s  whole  life  purpose. 

A.  DE  M.  Chesterman 


NOTE 

In  the  account  of  “  Carey  and  his  Biographers  ”  by  Dr.  Ernest  Payne 
which  appeared  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  January,  1961,  the  statement  “  the 
only  memorial  sermon  which  found  its  way  into  print . . .  was  one  delivered 
by  Christopher  Anderson  ”  and  further  that  it  “  must  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  printed  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  missionary  ”  calls  for  com¬ 
ment.  At  the  B.M.S.  is  a  reprint  with  facsimile  title  page  of  the  original,  as 
follows:  The  Efficiency  of  Divine  Grace.  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  late  Rev. 
William  Carey,  D.D.  preached  at  the  Danish  Church,  Serampore,  Lords 
Day,  June  I5th,  1834.  The  appendix  indicates  that  the  sermon  was  in  the 
press  in  July,  1834.  It  was  normal  for  the  Serampore  Press  to  print  matters 
of  importance  as  and  when  occasion  arose. 

Christopher  Anderson’s  memorial  sermon  was  preached  in  November 
following  and  probably  printed  in  that  month  and  not  long  after  the  news 
had  reached  Britain. 

The  biographical  portion  of  Marshman’s  sermon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  known  sketch  of  Carey’s  life  in  print.  Brief  tributes  to  Carey  were 
made  by  other  communions  in  India  even  earlier.  Marshman’s  account  is 
not  so  full  as  that  of  Anderson  but  it  is  the  first  to  summarise  Carey’s  life 
and  labour.  The  two,  in  part,  draw  upon  different  information. 

Marshman’s  memorial  has  not  been  used  as  it  might  by  biographers.  It 
briefly  traces  Carey’s  life  from  “  Pauler’s  Perry  ”  (mentioning  his  conversion 
through  his  fellow  apprentice  John  Ward,  erroneously  printed  for  Warr) 
down  the  years  to  hb  passing.  It  contains  delightful  sidelights,  .^propriate 
to  the  article  above  on  the  Journals  Joshua  Marshman  writes :  “  One  course 
he  often  told  me  he  constantly  adopted,  after  his  removal  to  Leicester . . . 
was  that  of  carefully  reading  one  chapter  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  every 
morning  in  English,  and  in  all  the  languages  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
It  was  in  these  last  four  years  of  pastoral  labour  that  he  gave  proof  of  his 
power  of  acquiring  a  language,  which  filled  Fuller,  Sutcliff  &  Ryland  with 
surprise.”  From  the  appendix  to  Marshman’s  sermon  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  contented  state  of  our  hero  at  the  end  of  his  life.  A  few  days  before  his 
decease,  he  said  to  his  companion  in  labour  for  thirty-four  years :  ”  I  have 
no  fears;  I  have  no  doubts;  I  have  not  a  wish  left  unsatisfi^l” 

A.  DE  M.  Chesterman. 


Reflections  on  a  Victorian  Boyhood 

I  was  bom  in  the  year  1873,  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  had  yet 
another  27  years  to  run.  People  talk  of  those  spacious  days  of  peace. 
War  was  the  business  of  the  professional  soldier.  It  did  not  touch 
the  civilian  population,  in  the  terrible  way  it  did  im  the  last  two 
wars,  and  yet  in  its  own  fashion  such  a  war  as  the  Crimean,  with 
its  shortages,  its  high  prices  and  its  heavy  taxation  meant  great 
sufferii^  for  the  poor.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  how  fortunate  it 
was  for  him  that  at  that  time  he  had  his  knees  under  a  rich  man’s 
table. 

My  birth  took  place  in  a  tiny  cottage.  There  were  four  rooms. 
There  was  no  talk  of  a  dining-room,  a  parlour  or  drawing-room, 
we  spoke  of  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  downstairs  and  upstairs, 
the  door  of  the  front  room  opened  out  to  the  road  and  that  of  the 
back  room  to  a  communal  yard. 

Lest  dirty  boots  should  leave  their  mark  in  the  front  room,  we 
must  always  enter  by  the  back  door;  that  meant  if  we  were  coming 
down  the  street  we  passed  our  own  cottage  and  six  others,  then 
went  through  an  alley,  past  those  six  houses  again,  and  so  made  our 
entry  by  the  back  door.  The  front  room,  was  kept  sacred  for 
Sundays  or  High  Days;  that  room,  after  dark,  would  be  crawling 
with  black  beetles,  which  hid  themselves  in  a  cupboard  while  it 
was  light.  An  appetising  mixture,  placed  in  a  specially  prepared 
basin,  lured  scores  of  beetles  to  their  death.  The  back  room  was  our 
living  room.  It  had  a  brick  floor,  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  in  my 
early  youth  I  could  reach  up  and  touch  it  with  my  fingers.  Once 
in  preaching  I  made  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  and 
said,  “  there  was  not  space  to  swing  a  cat  round,  though  why  any¬ 
one  should  want  to  swing  a  cat  round  was  beyond  my  under¬ 
standing.”  A  kind  friend  told  me  after  the  service,  that  the  origin 
of  that  saying  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  cat,  but  to  the  difficulty, 
when  flogging  a  man,  in  getting  a  good  swing  to  the  cat-o’-nine¬ 
tails  in  a  confined  space. 

There  were  eight  of  us  in  family  and  at  mealtimes  the  two 
youngest  stood,  l^ause  there  was  not  room  enough  for  each  to 
have  a  chair.  On  wet  days  clothes  would  be  hung  on  lines  in  that 
back  room  to  dry.  We  rented  the  cottage  next-door,  retaining  two 
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rooms  and  sub-letting  the  other  two.  The  first  tenant  of  those  two  r 
rooms  that  I  remember  was  a  Mrs.  Kennings,  she  used  to  give  me 
three  halfpence  to  buy  for  her  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  plain  muff. 

This  cost  a  IJd.  the  other  farthing  was  my  reward  for  running  the 
errand. 

The  back  room  of  the  second  cottage  contained  a  large  copper. 

This  was  used  for  washing  clothes.  Each  Christmas  nine  plum 
puddings  were  boiled  int  it.  Also  my  step-mother,  who  was  an  adept  ^ 

at  making  wine,  would  use  it  in  preparing  elderberry,  rhubarb,  i 

dandelion,  cowslip,  parsnip  and  other  kinds  of  wine.  These  wines 
if  kept  for  a  year  or  two  would  have  a  powerful  “  kick  ”  in  them.  \ 
On  one  occasion  I  had  gone  with  an  older  friend  to  the  village  of 
Wig^nton,  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  service  in  the  village 
chapel.  At  the  close  we  went  into  the  house  of  a  widow  who  gave  I 

us  each  a  large  glass  of  wine.  It  was  very  old  and  very  strong  and  r 

when  I  stepped  out  into  the  open,  to  my  alarm,  I  found  I  could  I 

not  walk  straight,  and  my  alarm  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  I  j 

had  a  two  mile  walk  before  me  and  would  most  certainly  meet  some  > 

very  devout  friends  on  the  way  home !  I 

My  father  was  poor  but  the  extent  of  it  was  our  own  secret.  | 

Every  Sunday  would  find  him  preaching,  chiefly  in  near-by  villages  ' 

but  sometimes  far  enough  away  to  require  departure  on  the  i' 

Saturday  and  return  on  the  Monday  mornings.  The  villagers  1 

treated  him  as  though  he  were  their  bishop  and  he  carried  himself 
like  one.  He  always  wore,  when  dressed  to  go  preaching,  and  indeed  ) 
whenever  he  walked  into  the  town,  a  broad  cloth  frock  coat  and  a 
soft  wide-awake  felt  hat — a  semi-clerical  mode  of  dress. 

Preaching,  he  felt  to  be  the  business  of  his  life,  but  there  was 
no  money  in  that  and  there  was  a  family  of  eight  to  be  fed  and  j 
clothed,  so  forsooth  the  notice  must  go  up  over  oiu:  front  door:  { 

“  W.  Humphreys,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker  and  Repairer.”  I 

His  small  work-shop  was  the  further  side  of  the  yard.  Over  the  | 
seat  where  he  sat  there  was  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  mended  I 
soles  on  weekdays  and  sought  to  save  souls  on  Sundays.  ^ 

But  how  came  it  about  that  we  were  so  poor,  for  poor  we  were 
without  a  doubt?  So  poor  that  I  remember  a  time  when  I  was 
allowed  at  mealtime  two  slices  and  a  half  of  bread — no  more, 
though  I  could  easily  have  eaten  six  or  eight.  The  trouble  for  us  ' 

arose  from  the  failure  of  the  hand-made  straw  plait  industry,  which  | 

was  the  town’s  main  source  of  a  livelihood.  My  father  allowed 
customers  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  new  boots  or  shoes  at  the  rate  of  > 
1  /-  or  fid.  a  week.  And  now  there  was  no  money  to  pay  off  debts 
and  my  father  would  never  dream  of  trying  any  sort  of  compulsion.  ; 

He  would  say  “  What  is  use  of  pressure  ?  They  have  no  money  and  I 

you  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.”  f 

I  am  laying  bare  the  social  conditions  as  they  were  eighty  years 
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ago.  The  rent  for  our  cottage  was  2/-  a  week.  There  was  no  gas 
or  water  laid  on.  For  light  a  paraffin  lamp  was  used  which  was 
never  lit  so  long  as  work  could  be  carried  on  without  its  aid.  Often 
I  would  lie  flat  on  the  floor  and  hold  my  book  so  as  to  catch  what 
light  I  could  from  the  fire  and  so  go  on  with  my  reading.  For  water 
we  were  dependent  upon  a  well  and  a  tank.  The  tank  was  for  rain 
water  that  was  called  soft  water  and  was  much  better  than  the  well 
water  for  washing  purposes,  but  it  must  be  well  water  for  drinking 
purposes.  Buckets  containing  water  were  placed  just  outside  the 
back  door,  and  close  at  hand  there  was  a  wooden  stand  with  a  bowl 
and  it  was  there  we  washed  ourselves,  all  weathers,  winter  and 
summer. 

In  my  eleventh  year  I  went  to  work  in  a  weaving  factory  as  a 
half-timer —  one  day  at  school  and  the  next  to  work — about  a  year 
later  having  reached  the  seventh  standard  I  became  a  whole-timer 
The  wages  for  a  half-timer  were  l/6d  a  week,  for  a  whole-timer 
three  shillings,  but  when  you  became  a  skein  winder  it  was  piece 
work — Id.  for  every  eleven  skeins — but  we  must  not  earn  more  than 
4/-.  If  the  skeins  were  not  good  for  winding  we  earned  less.  Wind¬ 
ing  skeins  that  had  been  soaked  in  size,  a  sort  of  gluey  substance, 
caused  the  fingers  to  become  chapped,  covered  with  open  wounds, 
and  the  cold  and  draughty  shop  meant  chilblains  in  the  winter.  I 
wore  corduroy  trousers  which  often  became  so  stiffened  by  the 
gluey  stuff  falling  upon  them  while  winding  skeins  that  when  I 
took  them  off  at  night  they  could  be  almost  stood  upright.  I  wore 
no  pants  and  no  vest  beneath  my  cotton  shirt.  No  fuss  must  be  made 
over  minor  ailments.  I  used  to  go  faint  in  winter  weather.  Pains 
in  my  thighs  made  it  difficult  to  obey  orders  at  school  to  step  over 
the  form — shy  reference  to  this  at  home  was  met  with,  “  Just  grow¬ 
ing  pains,  do  not  fuss.”  I  remember  how  when  the  first  time  tooth¬ 
ache  became  unbearable,  I  set  off  to  the  doctor’s  surgery.  There 
was  no  dentist  in  the  town  and  when  I  told  the  doctor  my  trouble 
he  pointed  to  a  chair.  “Sit  down  and  hold  to  the  bottom!”  And 
more  by  muscular  strength  than  by  skill  the  tooth  was  extracted. 
There  were  no  trained  nurses  in  the  town.  One  or  two  untrained 
women  were  depended  upon  to  help  in  child  birth,  or  lay  out  and 
wash  the  dead.  The  nearest  hospital  was  seven  miles  away. 

I  was  speaking  not  long  ago  to  a  very  up-to-date  doctor  about 
the  amazing  advances  of  medical  science  in  recent  years  and  spoke 
of  conditions  as  they  were  in  my  childhood  and  he  remarked  “  there 
was  no  medical  science  in  those  days,  the  doctors  depended  upon 
the  power  of  their  own  personality.”  I  thought  that  he  overstated 
the  contrast.  Yet  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said.  I  myself  have 
suffered  from  two  ailments  and  my  wife  was  afflicted  by  another, 
for  which  in  my  childhood  there  was  no  known  remedy.  I  refer  to 
diphtheria,  pernicious  anaemia  and  diabetes. 
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Now  as  a  rest  from  a  story  at  least  not  pleasant  I  must  tell  of 
something  that  still  pictures  how  life  was  lived  by  the  poor  in  those 
days  but  has  the  virtue  of  being  amusing. 

In  the  living  room  of  our  cottage  there  was  a  small  fire  grate 
raised  a  few  feet  from  the  floor.  By  its  side  was  a  tiny  oven.  Pies 
or  a  rice  pudding  large  enough  for  a  family  of  eight  must  be  taken 
round  to  the  bakehouse  where  they  were  cooked  in  the  large  baker’s 
oven  at  the  cost  of  Id.  each.  There  came  a  Saturday  when  I  was 
told  to  go  and  fetch  three  pies  from  the  bakehouse.  Three  journeys 
that  would  require  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  I  was  expected 
to  be  at  the  recreation  ground  a  mile  away  to  captain  a  boys’ 
cricket  team  in  less  than  that  time — those  pies  and  that  cricket 
match !  !  “  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  Three  journeys 
would  be  impossible  but  there  was  our  wheelbarrow.  One  pie  could 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  and  two  must  be  at  a  slant,  with  the 
assured  result  of  spilling  some  of  the  juice.  The  barrow  was  used, 
the  journey  was  taken  and  I  arrived  back  again  with  the  barrow 
in  the  yard  next  to  our  own.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
those  pies  past  our  cottage  window.  They  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
second  cottage.  I  should  most  surely  be  seen  passing  by  my  step¬ 
mother.  To  be  seen  once  was  in  order,  but  to  pass  with  the  second 
and  third  in  quick  succession  would  create  questioning.  So  with 
the  second  and  third  pie  I  passed  the  window  with  my  body  bent 
double.  My  plot  worked.  I  turned  the  barrow  upside  down  to 
drain  off  the  spilt  juice  and  arrived  in  time  for  my  cricket  match. 

In  those  days  employment  for  girls  of  the  poor  class  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  going  out  to  service.  For  such  service,  especially 
in  middle-class  homes,  the  wages  were  small,  the  food  poor  and 
the  attic  or  a  sub-basement  room  good  enough  for  the  maid’s 
bedroom.  Conditions  were  different  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
I  served  a  Church  in  the  West  of  London  in  my  early  ministry. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  large  mansions  and  in  these  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty  servants  would  be  employed.  There  would  be 
every  grade  of  maidservant,  kitchen  maid,  parlour  maid,  ladies’ 
maid,  cook  and  so  forth,  and  at  the  head  of  all,  responsible  for 
ordering  the  tasks  and  for  the  dismissal  or  engagements  of  servants, 
would  be  the  housekeeper.  Though  unmarried,  in  that  household 
she  would  always  be  referred  to  as  “  Mrs.” 

All  that  tells  of  a  day  that  is  past.  Instead  of  going  out  to  service 
being  a  girl’s  one  and  only  chance  of  earning  a  living,  it  is  the 
one  kind  of  employment  that  she  now  seeks  to  avoid.  Stand  to-day 
at  any  great  London  terminus  and  watch  the  girls  pouring  out  of 
the  trains.  Think  of  the  variety  of  tasks  before  them,  of  doors  of 
opportunity  open.  I  have  watched  these  doors  opening  through 
the  years  and  to-day  the  exception  is  to  find  any  door  closed. 
Women  have  an  entry  into  the  professions,  legal,  medical  indeed 
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all  of  them,  and  also  an  entry  into  all  our  governing  bodies  whether 
they  be  urban,  or  cx)unty  councils  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  mightiest  revolutions,  the  later  stages  of  which  were 
seen  in  my  boyhood,  was  that  of  the  status  of  nurses.  Their  status, 
as  revealed  by  Dickens,  found  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  but  Florence  Nightingale,  first  by  her  amazing  skill,  devotion 
and  courage  in  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  the  Crimean  war 
and  afterwards  by  the  exercise  of  almost  super-human  ability  and 
determination  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  to  be  invincible  opposi¬ 
tion  and  insurmountable  difficulties,  she  raised  the  standard  of  the 
nursing  profession  to  such  a  high  level  that  we  may  well  regard 
it  today  as  affording  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  rewarding  voca¬ 
tions  to  which  any  woman  can  devote  her  life. 

As  to  modes  of  dress  in  my  boyhood — how  unthinkable  today  is 
the  style  of  clothing  that  was  common  then.  When  I  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  I  conducted  my  first  wedding  service.  I  can 
see  myself  now  as  I  set  off  from  my  home  to  the  village  of  Aston 
Clinton.  I  was  tall  for  my  age  and  very  slim,  so  imagine  what  I 
must  have  looked  like  with  my  long  fro^ed  coat  and  with  a  high 
hat,  the  weight  of  which  I  could  not  endure,  save  by  tilting  it 
toward  the  back  of  my  head.  With  young  women  it  was  a  day  of 
high  collars,  stiffened  with  whale  bones,  projecting  at  the  back 
of  the  ears,  long  dresses  that  must  cover  the  ankles  and,  because 
the  custom  of  the  day  required  it,  waists  as  small  as  possible.  To 
keep  them  so  tightly  laced  stays  were  worn,  often  so  tight  as  to  be 
prejudicial  to  health.  These  also  were  the  days  of  crinolines  and 
huge  bustles. 

A  picture  has  held  a  place  in  my  mind  for  over  70  years.  I  can 
see  the  Sunday  School  scholars,  of  whom  I  was  one,  assembled  in 
the  large  front  gallery  of  our  Chapel,  where  we  always  assembled 
for  the  opening  service  preceding  going  to  our  classes.  The  boys 
are  seated  to  the  right  and  the  girls  to  the  left.  All  are  assembled 
with  the  exception  of  one  girl  who  came  in  late — it  may  be  she 
did  so  for  stage  effect.  She  was  always  over-dressed  and  her  bustle 
was  very  large  indeed.  To  get  to  her  seat,  she  must  press  her  way 
past  about  eight  girls.  The  space  open  for  her  passage  was  very 
limited  and  I  recall  with  what  eagerness  I  watched  her  progress 
and  then  manoeuvring  of  herself  and  her  bustle  into  her  seat. 

In  those  days,  at  the  seaside,  bathing  huts  were  invariably  used 
by  those  wishing  to  bathe.  These  huts  were  on  huge  wheels  so  as 
to  be  easily  moved  to  the  water’s  edge.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
mixed  bathing.  The  huts  for  men  and  those  for  women  were  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  each  other.  The  bathing  costume  worn 
by  women  was  the  very  last  thing  in  ugliness  and  the  idea  that 
seemed  to  control  action  was  that  even  when  bathing  the  least 
possible  part  of  the  naked  body  should  be  visible. 
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As  to  the  literature  of  that  Victorian  period  I  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  an  informed  discussion  as  to  how  the  literature  of 
our  own  times  compares  with  that  popular  seventy  years,  ago. 

Some  of  the  books  of  that  day  were  of  a  sort  over  which  a 
sentimental  reader  could  have  a  good  cry — just  sob  stuff.  Othen 
were  escapist,  they  had  no  value  beyond  helping  the  reader  to 
forget  himself  and  his  problems  for  a  time.  These  were  books  that 
had  an  enormous  circulation  for  a  brief  space  and  then  were 
forgotten;  but  in  that  Victorian  period  there  were  authors  and 
books  that  were  to  have  a  reputation  that  would  abide  through 
many  generations. 

I  began  my  reading  with  books  such  as  Christy’s  Old  Organ, 
Jessica’s  First  Prayer,  Ministering  Children,  then  on  to  books 
eagferly  read  by  most  of  us  such  as  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  books  by  Captain  Marryat 
and  Mayne  Reid.  E.  P.  Roe’s  writings  such  as  From  Jest  to  Earnest, 
Barriers  Burned  Away,  The  Opening  of  a  Chesnut  Burr,  had  hosts 
of  enthusiastic  readers.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  was  a  great 
favourite  and  there  came  a  day  when  George  Macdonald’s  books, 
David  Elginbrod,  Sir  Gibbie,  Robert  Falconer  Malcom  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lossie  held  me  spell-bound.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  East 
Lynne  and  Wilkie  Collins  The  White  Lady  and  The  Moonstone 
excited  me  to  an  almost  frightening  degree.  One  book,  not  of  the 
fiction  class,  held  me  in  its  thrall  and  I  kept  reading  it  again  and 
again.  Its  influence  went  to  the  depths  of  my  being.  Dr.  Smiles 
in  his  Self  Help  gathered  together  the  stories  of  persons  who  by 
sheer  hard  work,  and  I  suppose  some  genius,  had  risen  from 
humble  beginnings  and  ascended  the  heights.  He  told  of  inventors 
like  Bernard  Palissy  and  of  scientists  such  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  Michael  Faraday.  All  his  heroes  had  overcome  what  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable  obstacles.  I  think  I  read  the  life  story  of  most 
of  the  American  Presidents  but  there  were  two  that  did  much  to 
mould  my  character.  Lincoln  was  one  and  Garfield  was  the  other. 

There  are  two  very  special  reasons  for  my  remembering  Garfield. 
At  a  time  when  I  had  read  and  re-read  his  story  as  told  in  From 
Log  Cabin  to  White  House,  I  went  one  evening  into  a  youth  meet¬ 
ing  and,  as  I  entered,  the  Chairman  called  out,  “  Oh,  here  is  Jabez, 
he  will  be  our  speaker.”  The  speaker  booked  for  the  occasion  had 
failed.  I  had  never  spoken  in  public  before  and  I  was  still  in  my 
early  teens  but  when  anything  greatly  interested  me  I  had  a  great 
urge  to  give  expression  to  what  I  felt,  and  I  was  full  of  Garfield’s 
story.  So  I  started  off  with  that  and  the  time  went  with  quite  a 
lot  of  the  story  untold  so  I  was  asked  to  come  the  next  week  and 
finish  it. 

The  second  incident  was  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  introduce 
during  War  time  the  Chief  Free  Church  Chaplain  of  the  American 
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forces  to  the  Baptists  of  London.  I  referred  to  the  boundless 
hospitality  that  had  been  shown  by  the  Americans  towards  friends 
of  mine  when  they  visited  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
Americans  cirriving  in  England  would  recieve  the  same  generous 
hospitality.  But  my  chief  point  had  to  do  with  Garfield.  I  admitted 
that  Log  Cabin  did  not  hold  a  high  place  either  for  literary  quality 
or  accuracy  but  one  thing  that  had  stuck  in  my  mind  was  his 
reputed  refusal  to  say  “I  cannot,”  which  same  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeed  I  said  was  an  outstanding  American  characteristic. 

But  to  turn  to  the  question  “  how  does  the  literature  of  to-day 
appear  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Victorian  period?”  It 
stands  to  reason  that  literature  of  a  scientific,  philosophic,  or  histor¬ 
ical  nature  is  in  advance  of  such  like  literature  of  Victorian  days, 
but  when  it  comes  to  general  literature  we  have  our  problem  novel, 
psychological  novel,  our  period  novel,  thriller,  and  detective  novels. 
Many  of  these  are  written  with  great  ability,  but  have  we  produced 
any  of  the  Immortals,  men  and  women  whose  names  remain  known 
through  successive  generations?  In  those  far  off  days  there  were 
writers  of  deathless  fame.  A  Daily  Telegraph  dated  July  7  1900  has 
a  column  headed  “  Daily  Telegraph’s  100  best  novels  in  the  world,” 
— such  names  appear  as  Harrison  Ainsworth,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Conan 
Doyle,  Hall  Caine,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oliver 
Wendel  Holmes,  Charles  Read,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Jane  Austen  and  others. 

Could  we  produce  a  list  of  author  of  comparable  value  who 
have  written  in  the  last  60  years. 

Some  would  take  up  the  challenge  and  write  down  such  names 
as  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Buchan,  Hardy,  George  Eliot,  Hugh 
Walpole,  Galsworthy  and  so  on. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  subject  discussed. 

In  one  acquirement  the  Victorians  were  certainly  superior  to  the 
present  generation.  In  handicraft  work  they  could  accomplish  tasks 
the  skill  for  which  today  is  lost.  The  handicrafts  in  metal  and  wood 
seem  to  have  died  out  but  I  think  especially  of  what  I  was  constant¬ 
ly  seeing  as  I  sat  in.  my  father’s  shop.  A  man  would  come  in  and 
say  he  wanted  a  new  pair  of  boots.  He  would  take  off  his  boot  and, 
with  a  long  stick  measure,  my  father  would  measure  the  length  of 
his  foot,  then  with  a  tape  measure  would  take  the  measure  of  the 
instep  and  of  the  foot  at  the  base  of  the  toes.  Later  he  would  go  to 
the  cutting-out  board  and  cut  out  the  uppers,  and  next  the  pieces 
would  be  put  in  clamps  and  sewn  together.  Next  he  would  take  a 
wooden  last,  and  if  the  boots  were  for  a  regular  customer  a  last 
set  apart  for  him  would  be  produced.  If  he  had  bunions  or  corns 
that  last  would  have  appropriate  lumps  fixed  on  it.  Then  came  the 
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nailing  of  the  upper  to  the  last  and  father  would  proceed  to  fix  up 
the  soles,  and  after  a  day’s  work  the  boots  would  be  finished  and 
guaranteed  to  be  built  up  so  as  to  safeguard  the  swellings  on  the 
foot.  How  often  I  have  seen  my  father  take  up  a  finished  boot  and 
hold  it  up  looking  at  it  from  every  angle  with  a  pride  that  no  one 
can  have  when  about  six  persons  are  engaged  in  making  a  boot  and  * 
all  is  done  by  machine  and  with  such  rapidity  that  a  pair  of  boots 
can  be  made  in  less  than  five  minutes.  No  single  individual  can  say  ^ 
of  those  boots — this  is  my  work. 

Some  people  speak  of  the  “  good  old  days  ”  but  no  one  that  was 
poor  and  lived  in  that  period  would  use  the  expression.  The  wage 
of  a  farm  labourer  was  1 1  /-  a  week  and  in  harvest,  working  over-  j 

time,  he  might  receive  16/-.  In  the  weaving  factory  in  which  I  i 

worked,  a  young  weaver  paud  by  the  piece  might  earn  16/-  but  j 
the  older  and  slower  workmen  rarely  went  beyond  12/-.  To  be  r 
in  a  trade  and  earn  from  30/-  to  £2  a  week  sounded  to  some  of  j 
us  like  fabulous  wealth. 

Against  lowness  of  wages  must  also  be  set  lowness  of  prices.  | 
Lard  6d.  a  pound,  dripping  Od.,  butter  1  /3d.  and  meat  about  the  i 

same  for  a  pound,  imless  we  had  the  scrag  end  of — I  do  not  know  j 

quite  what — ^which  was  much  cheaper.  A  man  could  get  a  pair  of  ; 
boots  hand-sewn  for  about  15/-,  sometimes  less,  trousers  also  would 
cost  from  10/-  to  15/-,  and  a  good  quality  cloth  suit  would  be 
priced  at  about  £2. 

My  step-mother’s  father  was  a  farm  labourer  with  11/-  for  his  j 
weekly  wage.  He  paid  2/-  a  week  for  his  cottage.  At  the  rear  of 
the  cottage  was  a  long  garden  which  would  produce  sufficient 
vegetables  to  meet  the  family  needs.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  was 
a  pig-sty.  He  kept  one  pig  which  was  fed  very  largely  from  hog- 
wash  which  neighbours  put  in  tubs  made  up  of  the  wastage  from 
cooking.  When  the  pig  was  killed  pork  became  the  chief  element 
in  the  family  diet. 

There  were  no  doles,  no  old  age  pensions.  For  many  the  only 
prospect  in  old  age  was  the  workhouse.  A  Bristol  magistrate  has 
spoken  recently  of  the  appalling  conditions  of  the  workhouse  in  the 
Victorian  period  and  appalling  was  the  right  word.  The  Darbys 
and  Joans  were  separated;  fo^,  clothing  and  all  the  conditions 
were  coarse  and  repulsive.  Some  who  were  not  ready  for  the  work-  ' 
house  would  be  allowed  parish  relief.  They  would  receive  so  many 
loaves  a  week.  I  remember  how  I  felt  when  one  day  a  neighbour 
came  to  our  back  door  and  pulled  a  parish  loaf  into  two  pieces  \ 
and  the  inside  of  the  loaf  was  all  stringy  and  sticky.  Such  a  loaf 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  uneatable. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  Dancing  Bears,  Organ  Grinden, 
and  German  Brass  Bands  appeared  outside  our  houses,  or  perhaps  , 
it  was  someone  with  a  cracked  voice  singing,  “  I  need  thee  every 
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hour,”  hoping,  often  in  vain,  for  a  copper  to  be  thrown  out  of 
some  door  or  window.  Tramps  were  constantly -met  on  the  roads, 
beggars  would  come  knocking  at  the  back  door,  or  it  might  be  an 
Irish  Cheap  Jack.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  he  would  drop 
down  his  pack.  He  might  be  told  that  nothing  was  wanted, 
nothing  would  be  bought,  but  with  a  smile  that  nothing  could 
wipe  off  and  with  a  clever  sort  of  blarney  that  nothing  could  stop, 
would  often  prevail  upon  the  cottager  to  buy  something  that  was 
not  wanted  or  which,  when  purchased,  proved  to  be  a  length  of 
shoddy  material  not  worth  making  into  a  dress. 

Conditions  of  education  were  deplorably  less  advantageous  than 
they  are  to-day.  There  were  two  schools  in  my  town  of  4,000 
inhabitants,  a  National  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  a  private  boarding  school  that  took  in  day  boys.  I 
went  to  the  National  School  where  tradesmens’  sons  paid  2d.  a 
week  and  the  rest  Id.  The  Head  Master  was  paid  a  price  for  each 
pupil  that  passed  the  annual  examination.  It  was  a  rotten  arrange¬ 
ment  and  meant  that  in  the  weeks  previous  to  the  examination, 
we  were  kept  in  school  extra  hours,  the  cane  was  in  frequent  use 
and  every  means  was  taken  to  cram  our  brains  with  knowledge 
in  readiness  for  the  examination. 

The  supreme  thing  for  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  presence  of 
interest  in  the  subject  and  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  possessing  the 
essential  quality  for  teaching  when  the  teacher  has  a  capacity  for 
arousing  and  developing  that  initial  interest. 

I  could  always  acquire  knowledge  swiftly  and  retain  tenaciously 
what  I  had  learned  when  this  interest  in  the  subject  was  present, 
otherwise  learning  was  a  painful  business.  Here  is  a  story  cis  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  this.  As  soon  as  I  knew  how  to  read,  my 
father  required  that  I  should  read  to  him  political  speeches  made 
from  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Soon  I  became  so 
passionate  a  politician  and  so  well  informed  as  to  set  people  talking. 
They  nicknamed  me  Gladstone  because  of  my  passionate  hero 
worship. 

One  day  at  school  we  were  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  the  method 
by  which  our  country  was  governed.  There  was  no  need  for  a 
puckered  brow  or  to  wish  for  time  to  gather  knowledge.  My  one 
need  was  for  time  enough  to  write  down  what  I  knew.  I  explained 
that  ours  was  a  Constitutional  Monarchy;  that  ruling  power  was 
centred  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
made  up  our  Parliament  and  the  chief  executive  body  was  called 
“The  Cabinet.”  I  wrote  down  the  name  of  Cabinet  Offices  and 
of  those  who  occupied  them,  and  when  our  time  was  up  I  was 
fit  to  go  on  for  quite  a  long  time.  This  paper  was  shown  to  promin¬ 
ent  townsfolk  and  at  a  time  when  Sir  C.  Russell  was  advertised  to 
speak  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  there 
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was  a  rap  at  our  front  door.  My  father  opened  it  and  there  stood 
the  Secretary  of  our  local  Liberal  association.  He  said,  “  I  hear 
you  have  a  son  very  interested  in  politics.”  “  Yes,  that’s  our  Jabe,” 
replied  my  father.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  have  brought  him  a  ticket 
for  the  meeting.” 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  whenever  I  was  full  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  could  retain  and  express  what  I  knew,  the  cause  of  this 
was  not  conscious  effort  but  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 

Social  distinctions  in  the  Victorian  days  were  much  more  sharply 
drawn  than  they  are  today.  There  was  a  succession  of  layers  from 
the  lowest  level  upwards.  The  man  who  had  learned  a  trade  was 
a  notch  above  the  casual  labourer.  The  foreman  was  a  remove 
higher  than  the  ordinary  workman  and  the  employer  far  above  ' 
both.  The  professional  class,  doctors,  lawyers,  architects  and  the 
like  were  of  a  status  higher  than  the  artisan.  The  country  gentry 
were  inclined  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  person  in  a  trade.  In  our 
town  the  highest  circle  was  comprised  of  Lord  Rothschild,  who 
was  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  “  Williams  ”  of  Pendley  and  the 
“  Butchers  ”  of  Frogmore.  It  was  my  good  fortune  as  a  boy  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  oldest  of  Frederick  Butcher’s  daughters. 

I  attended  a  Bible  Class  she  conducted  for  boys. 

When  in  after  years  I  was  engaged  to  preach  anniversary  sermons  ' 
in  a  town  seven  miles  distance  from  my  home.  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Butcher  and  her  two  sisters  motored  over  to  attend  the  services. 
After  the  service  was  over  she  grasped  my  hand  and  talked  to  me 
just  as  she  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy.  Through  the  whole  of  my 
ministry  at  Kings  Gross  she  was  a  regular  correspondent  and  a 
most  generous  subscriber  to  our  funds. 

The  sharpness  of  social  distictions  came  out  very  vividly  in  my 
attitude  to  a  girl  who  was  to  me  very  special.  I  almost  worshipped 
the  ground  on  which  she  trod;  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  as 
sweetest  music  and  a  smile  from  her  was  seventh  heaven  of  delight, 
but  she  was  just  one  notch  higher  than  I  in  the  social  scale  so 
I  never  revealed  my  feelings,  or  at  least  thought  I  did  not.  In  the 
long  years  afterwards  when  I  went  to  preach  at  my  home  church 
I  was  her  guest.  She  said  to  me  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “You  ’’ 
know,  Jabez,  you  were  such  a  shy  boy.”  I  wonder  if  she  had 
guessed  my  secret.  The  fact  was  God  had  in  reserve  for  me  one  ' 

of  the  noblest  of  women  whose  faith,  courage  and  selflessness  was 
to  be  to  me  a  constant  incentive  to  daring  enterprise  and  the  very 
strength  of  my  life.  i 

The  mention  of  this  girl  calls  to  mind  an  enterprise  in  which  we 
were  both  to  take  part.  In  those  days,  with  the  exception  perhaps  r 
of  a  “  Pepper’s  Ghost  Show  ”  once  a  year,  no  provision  was  made  I 
for  entertaining  young  people.  A  body  of  young  hopefuls  made  an  / 
appeal  to  our  church  leaders  to  do  something,  without  success. 
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So  we  took  the  matter  into  our  own  hands.  We  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  we  named  “The  Star  of  Hope.”  The  use  of  a  room 
once  a  week  was  secured  in  the  Infant  School.  There  we  assembled 
with  a  programme  of  lectures,  debates,  music  and  question  box. 
An  orchestra  was  formed  and  once  a  year  an  entertainment,  always 
well  attended,  was  given  in  the  town’s  largest  hall.  It  was  at  the 
Star  of  Hope  I  gained  my  earliest  training  in  public  speaking.  A 
little  way  on  in  my  teens  I  gave  three  talks  on  the  History  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  debates  aroused  great  interest.  The  subject 
was  “  Is  it  a  greater  advantage  to  be  born  rich  than  poor?”  I 
argued  in  favour  of  the  advantage  of  being  poor  and  quoted  a 
verse.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  by  it,  I  do  not  remember  memor¬ 
izing  it,  and  through  seventy  years  or  more  I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  The  verse  was  : 

“The  reward  is  in  the  race  we  run — 

Not  in  the  prize; 

And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it 
Ere  they  earn  it. 

Know  not  or  ever  can 

The  generous  pride  which  glows  in  him 

Who  on  himself  relies. 

Entering  the  lists  of  life.” 

Family  life  in  my  boyhood  meant  an  experience  of  strictest 
discipline.  It  would  have  been  less  so  if  my  mother,  a  greatly 
beloved  woman,  had  lived.  She  died  when  I  was  five  years  old 
There  appeared  to  be  no  thought  of  training  a  child  The  one 
requisite  was  obedience  with  no  questions  as  to  why.  My  father 
would  say  “  I  have  spoken  once,  remember  I  do  not  speak  twice.” 
The  silliest  rules  were  drilled  into  us,  such  as,  “  A  little  boy  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard;”  “A  little  boy  should  speak  only  when 
he  is  spoken  to.”  I  was  taught  that  when  taking  a  meal  out,  if 
asked  whether  I  would  like  a  second  helping  to  say  “No,”  which 
reply  would  be  a  lie  for  I  would  have  been  glad  to  get  a  good  big 
second  helping. 

I  think  that  I  must  have  inherited  my  father’s  strong  will. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  grew  up  into  my  teens  there  were  serious  and 
painful  clashes  between  us.  He  was  keen  to  see  me  successful  in 
business.  I  had  little  ambition  that  way  but  I  was  consumably  eager 
to  become  a  scholar.  On  two  occasions  wonderful  offers  were  made 
to  me  whereby  I  could  devote  my  life  wholly  to  study.  My  father’s 
foot  went  down  sharp  and  final  and  though  every  bit  of  my  nature 
was  hurt  and  fiercely  rebellious,  I  was  still  in  my  teens  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  disappointment. 

The  second  clash  was  concerning  my  entering  the  ministry  and 
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in  this  matter  no  other  will  than  God’s  could  take  command.  My 
father’s  will  for  me  was  that  I  should  establish  myself  in  business, 
preach,  yes,  as  he  had  done,  without  fee  or  reward  and  free  from 
the  controls  of  Officialdom.  Somehow  he  had  a  grieveance  against 
Church  Officials  and  urged  upon  me  never  to  allow  myself  to  come 
under  their  control  so  that  they  at  will  could  kick  me,  as  he  put  it, 
from  pillar  to  post.  The  result  was  that  when  I  passed  my  20th 
year,  I  packed  up  my  small  portmanteau  and  went  away  to 
London.  I  arrived  with  about  5/-  in  my  pocket  but  keprt;  expenses 
down  by  sleeping  in  my  brother’s  kitchen.  He  had  preceded  me 
in  going  to  live  in  London. 

The  Denomination  to  which  I  belonged  did  not  require  that 
I  should  have  been  to  college  before  being  called  to  become  the 
minister  of  a  church.  There  were  other  testings  and  they  were  very 
severe,  but,  in.  face  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  impossible,  in  a  short 
time  I  received  a  call  and  on  my  ordination  day  my  father  came 
and  publicly  gave  me  his  blessing. 

This  story  of  the  clash  of  wills  seems  to  have  allured  me  away 
from  the  subject  of  family  discipline  and  yet  it  most  definitely 
grows  out  of  the  question  of  whether  the  sheer  domination  of  will 
by  the  stronger  will  can  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  training  a 
child.  Modern,  psychology  goes  to  an  opposite  extreme.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  an  “  Aristotelian.”  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  “  the 
wisdom  of  the  middle  way.”  The  prime  requisite  in  the  training 
of  children  is  a  great  love  and  sanctified  common  sense.  All  young 
things,  pups  and  colts  and  boys  and  girls  need  training — training 
is  the  word,  not  coercing. 

I  ought  to  say  something  of  political  conditions  as  I  knew  them 
when  a  boy.  In  these  days  when  interest  is  dissipated  and  weakened 
by  the  great  variety  of  attractions  such  as  the  cinema,  the  radio, 
television,  complaints  are  made  of  the  smallness  of  audiences  at 
political  meetings.  In  those  Victorian  days  no  such  complaints  could 
be  made  for  the  rule  in  the  village,  town  and  city  was  that  of 
crowded  meetings.  At  these  meetings  heckling  was  rampant.  Some 
of  it  was  amusing,  a  good  deal  of  it  well  informed  and  to  the  point, 
and  some  of  it  was  angry  and  led  up  to  a  free  fight  and  smashed 
furniture.  Our  own  cottage  would  at  election  time  be  plastered 
over  with  orange  colours.  It  was  an  invitation,  always  accepted, 
to  have  windows  broken,  but  the  same  sort  of  treatment  was  served 
out  to  the  cottages  on  the  same  street  that  showed  blue  colours. 

The  excitement  of  election  days  made  us  boys  limp.  We  would 
stand  in  groups  outside  a  polling  station  and  boo  or  cheer  according 
to  the  colour  they  bore  as  waggonette  loads  of  voters  were  brought 
to  record  their  votes. 

I  was  a  Gladstone  worshipper  and  would  stand  out  from  my 
wheel  in  the  factory  and  harangue  the  men  in  favour  of  his 
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political  creed.  I  remember  the  factory  owner,  more  in  amusement 
than  anger,  putting  his  head  through  the  window  and  rebuking  me 
with  the  remark  “  Gladstoning  again'”  In  the  midst  of  one  of  my 
outbursts  one  of  the  men,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  instinct,  shouted 
out  “Build  him  a  pulpit!” 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  came  when  Gladstone 
was  on  a  visit  to  Baron  De  Rothschild  at  the  Waddesdon  Manor. 
He  was  booked  to  end  his  train  journey  at  Tring  and  go  the  rest 
of  the  journey  by  road,  also  to  give  an  address  in  the  large  square 
facing  the  station.  I  was  one  of  the  huge  crowd  awaiting  his 
arriv^.  I  had  one  foot  on  the  station  steps  and  kept  my  balance 
by  holding  to  the  shoulder  of  a  navvy.  The  train  glided  into  the 
station  and  an  immense  hush  fell  upon  the  vast  crowd.  The  Grand 
Old  Man,  as  he  was  called,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  station  by 
a  private  exit.  He  stepped  into  the  carriage  which  was  guarded 
by  huge  barriers  but  a  sudden  swaying  of  the  crowd  broke  the 
barriers  down  and  also  swept  me  off  my  feet.  When  I  recovered 
from  the  surge,  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage  and,  while 
he  gave  his  speech,  I  stood  awestruck  looking  up  into  that  wonder¬ 
ful  face  and  listening  to  the  most  marvellous  of  voices  that  at  will 
could  stir  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  hearers. 

My  last  point  relates  to  religion.  In  those  days,  when  the  hour 
for  Sunday  morning  worship  arrived  it  would  look  as  though  the 
whole  town  was  on  the  move.  It  was  shocking  to  hear  it  said  of 
a  man  that  “  that  man  never  darkens  the  door  of  church  or  chapel.” 
A  shopkeeper  knew  that  he  would  lose  customers  unless  he  went 
to  a  place  of  worship  and  no  one  of  whom  that  was  true  could 
have  the  slightest  hope  of  being  elected  to  any  public  office.  We 
compare  the  smallness  of  the  congregations  which  is  so  often  the 
rule  in  these  day,  but  in  doing  so  we  need  to  remember  that  those 
who  in  these  days  assemble  in  church  or  chapel  are  not  drawn 
by  social  habit  nor  desire  for  social  prestige,  nor  material  gain, 
rather  they  are  there  in  resistance  to  a  whole  world  of  enticement 
to  stay  away.  They  attend  the  place  of  worship  because  it  is  their 
choice  so  to  do,  and  so  there  is  a  value  in  their  presence  such  as 
would  not  be  if  enticements  other  than  worship  had  allured  them  to 
the  house  of  God. 

I  suppose  the  kind  of  religious  service  usual  at  the  chapel  I 
attended  would  today  be  accounted  as  inexpressibly  dull.  The 
sermons  were  long  and  I  do  not  remember  anyone  preaching  as 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gallery  facing  the  pulpit 
was  full  of  boys  and  girls.  Three  hymns  were  sung.  The  first  verse 
would  be  read  then  sung  and  then  the  second  verse  and  that  sung, 
and  so  on  through  the  hymn,  which  was  a  reminder  that  we  were 
not  far  removed  from  the  days  when  the  majority  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  would  be  unable  to  read.  There  was  no  organ,  a  precenter 
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would  use  a  pitch  pipe  to  get  the  proper  pitch  of  the  tunc  and 
then  start  to  lead  the  singing. 

My  Sunday  began  with  Sunday  School  at  9  o’clock,  then  public 
worship  at  10.30.  Sunday  School  again  at  4.30  and  evening  service 
at  6  o’clock.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  often  go  to  the  Gospel 
Hall — the  Brethren  meeting  place — in  the  afternoon  and  then, 
when  our  evening  service  was  over,  go  to  some  evangelistic  meeting 
or  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  was  I  was  on  a  great  quest.  I  could 
not  be  content  with  any  advantage  that  had  a  time  limit.  What 
was  the  use  of  happiness  upon  which  death  would  close  the  door? 
I  wanted  a  life  bigger  than  this  brief  spell  of  time — such  a  life 
that  I  could  regard  this  life  on  earth  as  but  the  porch  leading  to 
the -house,  or  as  a  preface  introducing  the  book  or  as  a  preliminary 
canter  to  a  race.  I  found  what  I  sought  and  I  know  now  in  my 
87th  year  that  my  life  is  not  nearing  an  end,  but  reaching  forward 
to  a  new  beginning  which  will  be  endless  and  in  which  I  shall  be 
perfect  as  God  is  perfect. 

J.  WiLus  Humphreys 
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Bro.  Etches 

Many  years  ago  I  read  tlie  strange  biography  of  William  Rolfe, 
The  Quest  for  Corvo,  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  the  appetite  that 
was  then  stimulated  for  unravelling  human  experience.  When  I 
became  minister  of  Broadway  Baptist  church,  Derby,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  came  for  practising  the  art  myself.  Lying  about  in  the  archives 
I  found  a  small,  framed  bust  of  a  man  who  had  lost  an  ann.  His 
name,  I  learned,  was  John  Etches,  and  the  bust  itself  was  executed 
in  Derby  china,  which  at  one  time  was  pure  white  without  decora¬ 
tion.  Further  enquiry  brought  me  a  copy  of  some  historical  notes 
on  the  church  as  compiled  by  the  late  secretary,  Samuel  Taylor 
Hall;  and  from  them  I  added  to  my  knowledge  of  John  that  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  fellowship  which  is  now  the 
Broadway  church,  but  which,  before  1938  was  “St.  Mary’s  Gate” 
and  before  that  again,  “  Brook  Street.”  Before  the  time  of  Brook 
Street  the  church  was  gathered  by  itinerant  preaching,  mainly  by 
men  from  the  neighbouring  villages;  but  the  church  was  actually 
formed  in  1791  when  nine  persons  were  publicly  baptized  in  the 
River  Derwent  oni  August  21st.  Amongst  these  was  John  Etches, 
“  a  sailor,  who  lost  his  arm  in  the  celebrated  battle  between  Admiral 
Rodney  and  Count  de  Grasse  in  1782.” 

It  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  story  to  recount  the  steps  by 
which  I  discovered  the  details  of  this  man’s  life.  I  was  amazed  to 
find  how  many  other  people  were  pursuing  similar  lines  of  investi¬ 
gation,  their  motive  being  to  find  out  the  story  of  their  ancestors. 
Amongst  such  there  is  a  camaraderie  and  exchange  of  information. 
I  was  also  to  learn  how  such  a  quest  grips  one  and  how  it  leads  into 
strange  places  where  information  may  be  lying.  The  thrill  of  light¬ 
ing  upon  evidence,  especially  after  a  long  check  amongst  useless 
material,  belongs  only  to  those  who  seek.  Tempted  then  as  I  am  to 
bore  you  with  explanation  of  the  machinery,  I  shall  pass  to  the  story 
as  it  has  u.ifolded. 

John  was  the  seventh  child  of  Richard  and  Hannah  Etches,  and 
was  born  in  Derby  on  the  13th  of  November,  1754.  All  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  bbm  and  Christened  in  Derby  too,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  so  that  they  were  presumably 
a  young  couple  who  came  to  Derby  out  of  the  country,  probably 
from  the  Ashbourne  district,  a  village  which  lies  near  Dovedale  and 
the  Peak  district,  and  which  is  still  famous  for  its  annual  “  Shrove¬ 
tide  football  ”  which  seems  to  be  played  as  much  in  the  local  stream 
as  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
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Nobody  now  knows  how  John  Etches  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  When,  many  years  later,  he  spoke  of  himself  to  his  friend 
and  pastor,  John  Gregory  Pike,  he  described  himself  as  of  a  wild 
disposition.  He  certainly  played  the  Derby  brand  of  Shrove-tide 
football  which  became  so  notorious  that  it  was  finally  stopped  in 
the  1840s.  This  game  was  quite  unlike  football  as  we  know  it  today. 
It  was  partly  the  traditional  “  letting  off  steam  ”  before  Lent,  but 
it  also  expressed  rivalries  between  sections  of  the  community.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  “  Uppies  ”  and  “  Doonies.”  In  Derby,  it  was  between 
the  parish  of  All  Saints  and  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  which  were  then 
separated  by  a  stream  that  flowed  into  the  Derwent  at  a  spot  called 
Morledge.  To-day  that  stream  is  in  a  culvert  under  a  roadway,  and 
the  Morledge  is  a  bus-station;  then,  it  was  an  annual  battle  ground 
for  lively  spirits.  On  occasion  players  were  drowned  in  the  swollen 
waters,  and  always  there  was  rowdiness  and  often  trickery  in 
pursuit  of  the  goal. 

Young  Etches  was  apprenticed  to  a  “whitesmith,”  but  nobody 
seems  to  know  what  a  whitesmith  was  or  did.  A  firm  calling  itself 
by  that  title  existed  till  recently  in  Derby,  and  it  offered  galvanized 
metalwork  for  sale.  But  the  famous  Derby  wrought-iron  workers, 
Bakewell  and  his  successor  Yates,  also  called  themselves  “white¬ 
smith.”  They  produced  gates  which  remain  as  honoured  crafts¬ 
manship  in  the  district.  The  gates  of  the  St  Mary’s  Gate  Church, 
from  whence  came  the  Broadway  congregation  were  genuine  Bake¬ 
well,  and  one  naturally  wonders  whether  John  Etches  swung  a 
hammer  in  their  construction.  He  would  certainly  have  seen  them 
often  enough,  for  they  were  made  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Evans  the 
banker  near  where  John  lived  and  probably  worked.  They  now 
stand  across  the  road  outside  Derby  cathedral  the  Baptists  not 
having  been  able  to  afford  their  transport  and  erection  in  Broad¬ 
way.* 

Some  time  in  March  1776  he  met  the  recruiting  sergeant  who 
changed  his  life.  It  was  a  Friday,  and  pay  day.  He  went  to  the 
public  house  to  await  the  foreman,  and  there  he  met  an  Irishman, 
Thomas  Docks  who  was  either  already  in  the  navy  and  on  leave  or 
else  had  succumbed  to  the  sergeant  recently.  Anyhow,  he  talked 
John  into  joining  up,  promising  good  money,  a  chance  of  bounty 
and  an  easy  way  in  as  armourer’s  mate.  Naval  records  confirm  the 
dates  of  enlistment.  John’s  story  is  that  he  tricked  the  sergeant  into 
classifying  him  armourer  by  allowing  Docks  to  pass  the  test  in  his 
name.  The  test  was  to  dismantle  a  musket.  By  the  Monday  he 

*  By  an  irritating  inaccuracy,  John’s  excellent  pastor  speaks  of  a  “  Mark’s 
Lane  ”  as  the  place  of  John’s  early  employment.  But  there  is  no  such  place, 
and  even  on  town  maps  of  the  1790s  it  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  meant 
“  St.  Michael’s  ”  Lane.  Pike  mistook  John’s  age,  too,  but  fortunately  there 
are  other  records  available  for  hb  later  life. 
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was  repentant  of  his  decision,  and  by  the  30th  of  March — the  date 
he  officially  joined  the  frigate  “  Richmond,”  he  was  thoroughly 
homesick.  Docks  was  discharged  sick  in  a  few  months  :  John  was 
still  on  “Richmond”  when  she  returned  after  a  cruise  in  the 
Americas  in  1779  to  revictual  at  Chatham.  There  is  a  family  story 
that  John  came  home  on  leave  and  astonished  eveyone  by  covering 
the  kitchen  floor  with  golden  guineas. 

John  was  probably  happy  enough  in  the  service.  He  was  popular 
both  with  officers  and  fellow  ratings,  joining  in  the  usual  fo’csle 
pastimes  of  gambling,  drinking  and  horseplay.  But  he  got  his 
promotion,  and  sail^  in  July,  1779  as  a  warrant  officer  in 
“Alcide.”  We  have  to  realise  that  the  navy  was  a  popular  service 
then.  It  had  been  coming  into  its  own  throughout  the  18th  century, 
possibly  because  it  was  alone  able  to  achieve  independent  British 
success  against  European  rivals.  Etches  served  under  Rodney  who, 
though  vain,  selfish  and  unscrupulous,  could  truthfully  write  in 
1792  “within  two  little  years  I  have  taken  two  Spanish,  one 
French,  and  one  Dutch  admiral.”  The  Frenchman  was  Count  de 
Grasse,  and  the  victory  was  off  Dominica.  Lieutenant  Nelson  was 
present  and  it  was  regarded  at  home  as  “  celebrated  ”  until  he 
eclipsed  it  with  a  greater. 

The  story  of  John’s  adventures  were  told  (some  of  them  anyway) 
to  his  friend  Pike  later  on  and  published  in  the  General  Baptist 
Repository  during  1839.  There  are  some  gruesome  details,  for  John 
lost  his  hand  in  the  battle,  and  by  neglect,  finally  his  whole  arm. 
But  in  June  1782  he  was  transhipped  to  “Princess  Charlotte”  and 
finally  discharged  at  Plymouth  in  the  September.  In  the  November 
he  was  granted  relief  by  the  Governors  of  the  Chest  at  Chatham — 
£4  immediately  and  a  pension  of  £8;  so  he  returned  to  Derby. 

He  was  still  ready  for  anything,  and  played  Shrove-tide  football 
again,  but  he  was  soon  to  meet  Rachel  Johnson  whom  he  married 
on  December  5th,  1783.  The  certificate  can  be  seen  in  the  records 
of  All  Saints  Church  with  their  “  mark  ”  attested  by  the  curate  and 
witness.  They  took  up  house  somewhere  near  the  Morledge  and 
John  tried  his  hand  at  small-holding,  or  it  may  have  been  trade, 
for  at  various  times  he  was  a  coal  merchant,  kept  pigs,  and  finally 
(on  his  death  certificate)  was  described  as  a  gardener.  Whether 
he  was  that  Etches  described  in  the  rent  rolls  as  a  seedsman  and 
gardener,  or  whether  he  was  living  in  the  cottage  of  the  workhouse, 
or  whether  he  was  ^tually  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  is  obscure, 
but  such  is  the  information  about  his  secular  life  for  the  remaining 
forty  or  fifty  years. 

Tire  important  part  was  his  conversion  and  his  reliability  during 
the  early  years  of  the  General  Baptist  establishment  in  Derby.  There 
was  already  a  Particular  Baptist  cause,  perhaps  then,  as  now,  given 
to  die  particularism  which  so  frustrated  William  Carey  at  this  time 
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in  Leicester.  But  the  great  Dan  Taylor  had  been  visiting  Derby, 
and  soon  preachers  of  his  following  began  to  come  over  from 
Melbourne  and  Castle  Donington.  They  preached  in  a  hired  room 
and  sometimes  in  the  open.  They  were  known  irreverently  as  the 
“Dippers,”  and  John’s  relatives  in  Nottingham  had  been  already 
influenced  by  them.  John  was  taking  long  thoughts  himself,  and 
with  Rachel  sought  evangelical  preaching  in  the  establishment  and 
among  the  Methodists.  He  eventually  found  grace  amongst  the 
Baptists  and  was,  with  Rachel,  amongst  the  nine  who  went  out 
from  his  house  to  the  Derwent  on  21st  August,  1791  to  be  publicly 
Immersed  in  baptism.  He  was  dressed  in  his  sailor’s  shirt,  and  he 
found  himself  watched  by  as  many  eyes  as  had  seen  him  perform  in 
the  football  game.  One  of  his  cronies,  perched  up  a  tree,  cried  out, 
“Wheer’s  the  ball  now.  Jack?”  But  he  never  played  again.  He 
had  dedicated  his  reputation  to  Christ  and  His  church. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  the  story  of  the  General  Baptist  cause 
in  Derby  and  can  be  read  in  the  brief  minutes  in  the  early  records. 
He  is  referred  to  as  “  Bro.  Etches  ”  and  throughout  the  years  his 
name  is  associated  with  matters  of  delicacy.  In  those  days  church 
discipline  was  administered,  and  he  more  often  than  not  was  one 
to  “visit.”  The  minutes  of  these  years  are  poor  enough,  and  they 
eventually  peter  out  altogether.  When  they  resume,  Bro.  Etches  is 
no  longer  mentioned.  The  church  let  one'  of  her  stalwarts  pass 
unnoticed.  He  had  been  a  deacon  46  years. 

He  was  fortunate — or  should  I  say,  “  We  ”  are  fortunate  ? — ^in  his 
association  with  John  Gregory  Pike,  his  minister,  and  with  his  niece 
and  nephew  by  his  second  mariage  to  Sarah  Wilkins,  for  each  of 
these  wrote  something  about  him.  Rachel  had  died  in  1819  and  in 
1820  John  married  Sarah  who  must  have  been  about  his  own  age, 
for  she  was  baptized  in  1798.  There  were  no  children  of  either 
marriage;  but  her  brother,  George,  married  to  another  of  the 
“originals”  Mary  Porter,  had  a  son  William  whose  wife  entered 
in  her  diary  details  of  the  deaths  of  John  and  Sarah  in  1838.  They 
had  obviously  maintained  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  the  old 
couple.  Their  grandson  was  the  late  Rev.  Gordon  Wilkins  of  the 
B.M.S.  whose  wife  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike.  So 
John  was  not  without  issue  in  the  Lord. 

We  should  add  to  this  list  of  his  “  family  ”  the  name  of  a  John 
Etches  who  died  “  much  and  deservedly  esteemed  ”  in  June,  1872. 
He  was  probably  a  nephew,  that  is  a  son  of  John’s  older  brother 
Samuel,  the  bootmaker. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  however,  is  the  main  quarry  for  information  on 
John’s  later  life.  The  “Memorials”  show  us  many  details  of  a 
consistent  Christian  life;  John’s  hospitality  for  example,  especially 
to  visiting  ministers  who  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  putting  up 
in  local  public  houses;  John’s  anxiety  lest  he  fall  into  temptation 
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(as  in  playing  the  gzime  he  loved  on  Shrove  Tuesday);  John’s 
intense  honesty,  which  made  him  stick  to  a  contract  even  iif  circum¬ 
stances  changed  and  brought  him  loss  instead  of  gain :  John’s 
generosity  to  the  church. 

At  one  time,  the  cause,  which  began  in  a  hired  room  and  under 
its  first  pastor  built  in  the  new  housing  area  of  Brook  Street,  was 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  John  Etches  as  a  layman  and  John  Pike 
as  a  scholar  and  minister  may  be  said  to  have  revived  it,  and  in  his 
middle  years,  John  was  even  on  a  committee,  with  Mr.  Wilkins 
and  Mr.  Pike,  to  consider  the  resolution,  “  That  the  church  attempt 
to  build  a  new  chapel.”  Nothing  came  of  the  matter  and  John  was 
already  dead  several  years  before  the  congregation  moved  into  the 
St.  Mary’s  Gate  premises. 

The  St.  Mary’s  Gate  building  has  also  disappeared,  and  the  third 
building  in  Broadway,  is  already  21  years  old.  In  1938  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hastings  contributed  an  article  about  the  previous  hundred  years, 
and  now,  once  again,  we  look  back  upon  our  story  that  we  may  be 
encouraged  to  look  forward  with  hope. 

II 

Bro.  Etches  was  forty  years  a  pillar  of  the  first  General  Baptist 
Church,  Derby.  What,  we  may  ask,  was  that  church  like?  The 
Minute  books  answer  that  question,  sometimes  with  a  startling 
clarity. 

But,  first,  what  was  Derby  like?  It  was  populous  enough  to  make 
the  Baptist  strategians  of  the  Midland  Conference  anxious  both 
to  make  the  little  group  a  distinct  body  rather  than  a  body  depen¬ 
dent  on  other  fellowships,  and,  in  unhappy  times,  to  maintain  the 
cause,  when  it  was  shaken  with  dissension,  by  the  call  of  a  minister. 
It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  John  was  bom  within  twenty-five  years 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  armed  visitation  (the  bridge  over  the 
Trent  at  Swarkstone  is  the  same  now  as  when  the  Scots  crossed  it). 
It  is  equally  strange  to  observe  in  the  records  how  John’s  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  were  registered  in  the  Old  Style  dating.  Like 
other  ancient  places,  Derby  was  living  through  changing  times. 
But  it  was  not  then  to  be  engulfed  by  industry;  and  even  now  it 
preserves  the  flavour  of  agriculture  and  county  importance.  Yet  it 
had  much  industrial  enterprize.  If  wrought  iron  is  akin  to  heavy 
engineering,  then  the  tubing  and  boiler  works  of  today  had  their 
ancestry.  Pottery  was  tried  out  too  but,  in  Etches  day,  turned  over 
to  the  highly  specialized  craftsmanship  of  one  firm,  now  known  as 
Crown  Derby.  Spinning  was  a  familiar  trade,  and  Arkwright  lived 
not  far  away  at  Cromford,  but  cotton  did  not  become  king  in  the 
town.  Derby’s  mills  turned  to  silk.  And,  as  an  odd  echo  of  what 
had  passed  and  of  what  was  to  come,  a  Derbyshire  man.  who 
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learned  roadmaking  in  Wade’s  army,  applied  his  craft  to  his  own 
county.  Now  we  have  railways  and  a  jetcraft  industry. 

Industry  attracts  population  and  fosters  unrest,  and  both  factors 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  church,  but  Dan  Taylor’s  interest  in 
the  church  was  justified.  It  was  to  become  more  influential  than 
the  village  churches  which  supported  its  early  growth. 

The  preamble  to  the  minutes  tells  how  this  church  meeting  came  j 
into  existence.  There  must  already  have  been  “  interested  persons  ” 
before  Taylor  came  from  London  “  into  the  country,”  for  he  “  was 
solicited  to  preach.”  Etches’  experience  perhaps  gives  a  clue.  It  was 
a  time  of  serious  religious  thinking,  and  his  relatives  in  Nottingham, 
who  were  barbers  and  small  shop-keepers,  had  already  told  him  \ 
about  the  “Dippers.”  These  Nottingham  Etches  were  connected 
with  the  Friar  Lane  church.  I 

After  Dan  Taylor  other  preachers,  from  Castle  Donington,  I 
Melbourne,  Ilkeston.,  Kegworth  and  Kirkby  Woodhouse  carried  on 
the  work,  the  Connexion  paying  the  rent  of  a  meeting  house.  By  ; 
Christmas  1790  the  Conference  had  to  note  that  no  one  had  as  yet  l 
“  espoused  the  cause;”  but  in  July,  1791  “  an  address  was  presented 
by  a  few  friends  at  Derby,”  in  which  they  desired  to  be  “  formed 
into  a  church  state”  and  asked  whether  they  should  be  associated  I 
with  another  church  or  launch  out  on  their  own. 

So,  on  August  21st,  1791,  after  a  morning  sermon  on  baptism 
and  another  “  on  another  subject  ”  in  the  j.  fternoon,  the  first  nine 
v'ere  baptized  in  the  Derwent  and  received  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
t:ie  evening. 

I  am  restricting  this  paper  to  the  first  period  of  the  history,  viz. 
till  1800.  In  that  year  James  Taylor,  Dan’s  nephew,  settled,  appar¬ 
ently  on  the  initiative  of  the  Midland  Conference  who  were  anxious 
about  the  cause  in  Derby.  The  membership  had  risen  in  that  period 
to  40  and  then  declined  to  30.  Can  we  trace  this  decline  and  | 
recession? 

The  niinutes,  in  various  hands,  record  first  the  names  of  the 
members  and  the  dates  of  the  various  “additions;”  then  a  list  of 
those  out  of  membership  by  1799  and  a  half  page  of  transfers  and 
dismissals  from  and  to  other  churches.  This  revision  was  perhaps 
made  in  preparation  for  the  settlement  of  Rev.  James  Taylor.  In 
the  record  itself  there  is  an  intermediate  revision  done  in  1794,  re¬ 
cording  “  Members  excluded  dismissed  and  dead  since  the  Associ¬ 
ation  1792.”  One  death  and  four  exclusions  are  recorded.  On  the 
same  page  a  statistical  account  dated  “  since  the  Association  at 
Hinckley  1793  ”  gives  12  by  baptism,  1  by  recommendation,  1  with¬ 
drawn  and  3  excluded.” 

It  was  clearly  no  easier  then  than  now  to  make  exact  returns,  and 
these  figures  are  important  only  as  they  show  us  first  the  desire  to 
take  st<xdc  of  the  situation  and  secondly  if  they  can  be  translated 
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into  persons  entering  or  withdrawing  or  being  lost  to  the  fellowship. 
The  death  can  be  identified — Anne  Pipes  was  one  of  the  originals. 
She  died  in  September  1792.  The  one  by  recommendation  was 
perhaps  Elizabeth  Wright  who  came  from  “a  particular  Baptist 
church,”  of  whom  more  in  a  moment.  No  further  account  need  be 
taken  here  of  Jane  Porter  who  married  and  went  to  Ilkeston,  nor 
of  those  who  came  from  other  churches  into  the  Derby  fellowship. 

Elizabeth  Wright  precipitated  an  issue.  On  June  24th  “  a 
Church  Meeting  agreed  to  c<ill  upon  Elizabeth  Right  to  attend  the 
next  Church  Meeting  to  give  her  experience  to  the  Church.”  She 
duly  did  so,  but  a  “  querey  ”  was  raised  in  August :  “  shall  the 
candidates  give  their  experience  to  the  Church  or  to  a  few  members 
selected  and  those  give  a  relation  of  their  experience  to  the 
Church.”  The  former  was  agreed,  and  this  presumably  became 
standard  practice.  At  the  same  time,  three  Brothers  were  appointed 
“  to  have  discourse  with  the  candidates  before  they  gave  their  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  Church.”  This  discourse  may  have  come  to  assume 
almost  the  standing  of  recommendation,  for  a  later  minute  refers 
to  Bro.  Dalleson  as  “giving  his  sentements  on  a  candidate  pri¬ 
vately.”  The  candidate  was  not  received  into  membership.  In  1794 
the  ^urch  appointed  two  elders  and  two  “deakens.”  Dalleson 
headed  the  first  list  with  14  votes,  and  Whittingham  (one  of  the 
above  three)  with  9.  Etches  was  third  with  3  and  so  did  not  qualify; 
but  in  the  deacons’  election  Etches  was  second  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Johnson,  and  Francis  Thorpe  (the  third  of  the  interviewers) 
was  out  of  it  with  only  one  vote. 

By  1800  Dalleson,  Whittingham  and  Thorpe  were  all  out  of  the 
fellowship.  Dalleson  withdrew,  Whittingham  was  excluded  for 
Deism  and  Thorpe  either  withdrew  or  was  excluded,  but  was  re¬ 
admitted  in  January  1800.  There  was  probably  more  involved  than 
personalities,  for  a  minute  of  February  1794  records  “  that  Brother 
Dalleson  is  to  go  to  Brother  Pickering  for  instruction.”  Pickering 
was  one  of  the  preachers  from  Castle  Donington.  It  looks  as  5 
Deism,  whatever  that  falling-off  implied,  was  gathering  force. 
Between  17%  and  1798  several  other  members  were  excluded  for 
the  same  deviation. 

Besides  these  subtleties,  other  business  at  the  church  meetings 
may  have  seemed  easier  to  consider.  Some  of  it  was  charitable,  some 
of  it  sordid.  The  very  first  minute,  perhaps  the  very  occasion  of 
calling  a  church  meeting,  was  to  carry  a  “  case  ...  to  conference 
praying  the  Churchs  to  contribute  something  towards  the  Great 
Loss  Brother  Sami  Hill  has  sustained  through  his  Wind  Mill  being 
blown  down.”  It  is  regrettable  to  reflect  that  brother  Hill  withdrew 
from  the  fellowship  in  1798.  In  November  another  two  “cases” 
were  under  consideration.  “The  Church  agree  to  allow  him  (one 
Charles  Norton  who  was  not,  apparently,  a  member)  4  pence  per 
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member  and  to  pay  it  once  a  year  as  also  do  other  Churches  in  the 
Baptist  Connection.”  A  case  was  also  brought  “  to  beg  some  assis¬ 
tance  for  Doctor  Priestley  who  has  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  by  the  riot  at  Birmingham.”  Later  in  the  year,  Bro.  Pickering 
was  allowed  “  to  collect  for  the  Meeting  House  at  Ashford  the  Week 
before  Easter”  and  Br.  Goddard  to  be  invited  to  collect  for  his 
Meeting  before  Br.  Wm.  Pickering  of  Ashford.”  The  minute  of 
March  31st  is  odd.  “A  collection  for  Mr.  Robertson  of  Burnley 
for  is  Law  Charges  concerning  a  young  Woman  in  their  Church. 
Collected  12-5J.”  Not  all  of  diese  pleas  for  help  succeeded.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  help  was  in  fact  sent  to  Dr.  Priestley,  perhaps 
because  of  his  “Deism;”  and  presmnably  also  the  plea  for  the 
“Calviness  Meeting  house  at  Kabworth”  also  failed.  It  is  crossed 
out,  anyway. 

The  vital  question  of  “  discipline  ”  has  ample  illustration  in  these 
pages.  Within  a  year  of  their  baptism  William  and  Ann  Plant  were 
up  for  “brauling  and  scaulding.”  William  was  excluded  finally 
for  “  drunkenness  and  justifieing  himself  in  the  act,”  but  he  must 
have  applied  for  reconsideration,  for  a  minute  requires  “  further 
proof  of  his  sincerity.”  The  final  list  is  sobering.  Apart  from  the 
group  excluded  for  Deism,  there  were  cases  of  drunkenness, 
defrauding,  treachery,  swearing,  A  man  and  woman  were  accused 
of  fornication,  and  another  woman  was  excluded  for  marrying  a 
“camel  man.”  One  can  sympathize  with  Etches  and  his  heavy 
heart.  He  considered  leaving  off  from  going  to  church,  but  his  wife 
Rachel  kept  him  there.  One  can  understand  too  his  generosity  in 
having  visiting  preachers  stay  at  his  own  house  rather  than  at  the 
local  public  house.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  simple  people  tackling 
difficult  human  problems.  This  little  church  contained  upright  and 
faithful  folk  as  well  as  moral  failures. 

Though  small  in  numbers,  the  church  meeting  took  its  share  in 
greater  evenits.  It  shaped  its  own  activities,  for  example.  The 
“experience  ”  meeting  came  to  be  of  some  importance,  and  gathered 
at  7  o’clock  each  Lord’s  day  morning.  The  exhortation  meeting 
varied  between  10  and  2  :30,  and  was  directed  towards  special 
activities,  such  as  the  appointment  of  office  bearers. 

With  the  appointment  of  a  minister  the  church  began  a  new 
period  in  its  history,  not  by  any  means  without  troubles,  but  with 
an  acknowledged  leader  and  with  beginnings  of  a  plan  to  settle 
in  distinctive  premises.  House  meetings  and  hired  halls  are  not 
best  for  a  permanent  witness,  and  eventually  the  Association  urged 
forward  the  church  to  buy  land  in  the  new  part  of  the  town  and 
there  to  build  a  meeting  house. 
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In  a  way  it  all  started  with  the  Tractarians.  They  acknowledged 
the  convincing  force  of  much  “  Catholic  ”  belief,  and  they  wanted 
to  remain  Anglicans  with  a  clear  conscience.  If  the  inner  conflict 
raged  at  many  points,  few  were  more  decisive  for  them  than  the 
arena  of  eucharistic  doctrine.  Were  their  acknowledged  Articles  of 
Belief  capable  of  satisfying  re-interpretation?  Could  it  be  fairly 
argued  that  on  a  particular  issues  Cranmer’s  intention  and  outlook 
were  quite  other  than  had  generally  been  assumed?  Perhaps  it 
could. 

Thus  was  built  up  an  imposing  and  liberating  edifice  of  under¬ 
standing.  Late  mediaeval  Romanism  was  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
At  one  level  was  a  pervasive  and  degenerate  nominalism.  At 
another  was  an  indefensible  “  popular  ”  eucharistic  theology.  The 
continental  Reformers  were  tarred  with  the  one  brush,  while  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  other.  In  England,  the  new  men  shared  the  Lutheran 
misapprehensions — or  perhaps  they  didn’t.  Or  they  were  seeking 
the  recovery  of  “  classical  ”  Romanist  belief.  Or  Romans  and  Re¬ 
formers  alike  had  lost  the  true  Biblical  understanding  of  sacrifice. 
The  variations  were  endless.  But  one  way  or  another  the  impasse 
could  be  resolved  and  the  chasm  bridged.  And  the  story  pass^  on 
via  the  textbooks  into  the  twentieth  century  gathering  reputabi¬ 
lity  as  it  went,  and  parts  of  the  ecumenical  movement  accepted  it 
gratefully  at  Anglo-Catholic  hands,  and  it  seemed  that  the  new 
age  of  eucharistic  harmony  might  soon  be  dawning.  Only  the  sad 
thing  is  that  it  was  just  not  true. 

This  is  the  theme  of  a  monumental  study*  from  the  pen  of  the 
lecturer  in  dogmatic  theology  ?t  Heythrop  College.  Much  of  this 
has  been  said  before  by  his  Romanist  breAren,  but  the  claims  are 
now  exhaustively  buttressed  and  made  available  to  the  English 
reader;  and  surely  the  case  may  be  taken  to  be  broadly  estab¬ 
lished.  We  are  all  debtors  to  Father  Clark,  not  simply  for  the  des¬ 
truction  of  myth  but  also  for  that  clearing  of  the  theological 
ground  that  reveals  the  real  issues  and  encourages  us  to  grapple 
with  them.  It  is  no  part  of  his  task  to  offer  a  systematic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  much  valuable 

•  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  the  Reformation,  by  Francis  Clark.  (Darton, 
Longman  and  Todd.  50s.).  1960. 
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light  is  shed  upon  this  by  the  way.  If  his  incidental  and  indirect 
expositions  of  Reformation  belief  (zis  opposed  to  Reformation  re¬ 
action)  smell  faintly  musty  and  sound  just  slightly  off-key,  there 
is  really  no  cause  for  surprise.  For  has  he  not  amply  demonstrated 
how  easily  the  language  of  one’s  opponents  can  be  misunderstood? 
This  is  always  the  great  barrier  to  ecumenical  communication. 

It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  our  great  controversies  have  been 
“much  ado  about  nothing,”  that  to  penetrate  the  verbiage  of  the 
past  and  cut  away  the  inaccuracies  of  its  polemic  would  be  to  re¬ 
veal  a  broad,  underlying,  sufficient  unity.  But  this  book  confirms 
us  in  the  knowledge  that  the  easy  way  out  is  not  open  to  us.  There 
are  continuing  problems,  and  they  are  major  ones.  Only  they  are 
not  quite  what  we  have  generally  supposed  them  to  be.  Now  our 
paramount  need  is  for  the  systematic  study  of  die  great  traditions 
of  belief,  particularly  in  their  classic  periods,  and  their  classic  for¬ 
mulations.  It  means  combined  study  across  denominational  fron¬ 
tiers.  Its  fruit  would  be  rewritten  text-books  of  Church  History  and 
Christian  Doctrine  that  would  make  us  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder. 
Its  end  might  be  a  new  engagement  in  truth,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  that  God  intends. 

It  is  scarcely  rewriting  that  Dr.  Paul  has  to  offer  to  us  in  the 
historical  and  doctrinal  fields.*  His  is  the  more  humble  aim  of 
making  that  sketch  review  of  the  past  that  may  illumine  and  assist 
communication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  contemporary  world.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  pastoral  concern  and  his  ecumenical  spirit  combine  to 
ensure  flexibility  of  mind  and  relevance  dn  application,  whilst  his 
historian’s  training  keeps  theological  judgment  rooted  in  under¬ 
standing  of  the  complexity  of  events. 

The  bulk  of  his  work  is  concerned  with  the  examination  and 
assessment  of  expositions  of  the  Atonement  through  the  centuries, 
Irenaeus  and  Origen,  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  Anselm  and  Abe¬ 
lard,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Owen  and  Edwards,  Campbell  and  Bush- 
nell,  Moberly  and  Rashdall,  Dale  and  Denney,  Westcott  and  For¬ 
syth,  Hicks  and  Aulen,  Taylor  and  Quick,  Brunner  and  Baillie — 
it  is  all  familiar  ground,  and  the  harvest  it  yields  is  gathered  with 
surer  hand  once  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  are  left  bdidnd. 
Here  are  all  the  great  theories  and  emphases  of  tradition,  from  vic¬ 
tory,  ransom,  and  satisfaction  to  moral  influence,  penal  substitu¬ 
tion,  and  sacrifice.  Here  is  revealed  quite  clearly  how  each  era  uses 
the  images  of  contemporary  society,  and  how  the  richness  of  the 
image  is  lost  in  the  rigidity  of  the  theory  it  creates. 

But  what  justification  is  there  for  travelling  once  again  the  old 
path,  even  though  it  be  in  the  company  of  one  who  brings  an  un¬ 
usually  fresh  and  discerning  eye  to  the  terrain  and  enhances  our 

2  The  Atonement  and  the  Sacraments,  by  Robert  S.  Paul.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  30s.).  1961. 
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appreciation  by  a  constant  stream  of  shrewd  comment?  It  is  a  fair 
question,  and  receives  a  convincing  answer.  For  Dr.  Paul  has  a 
double  preoccupationi.  He  is  concerned  about  the  disunity  of  the 
churches,  and  especially  the  cleavage  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  He  is  concern^  also  about  the  man  in  the  pew  and  his 
perplexity.  And  in  the  Atonement  and  in  the  Sacraments  and  in 
the  indissoluble  relationship  betw'een.  them  he  finds  the  key  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  unity  and  to  understanding.  To  make  the 
Atonement  central  to  theology  and  to  make  the  sacraments  integral 
to  worship  is  our  common  need.  The  Protestant  sees  one  side  of  the 
coin,  the  Catholic  the  other.  But  the  Atonement  is  communicated 
to  us  in  sacramental  living,  whilst  sacramentalism  must  ever  be 
governed  by  the  Atonement. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  writer  proceeds  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  baptism  and  a  very  inadequate  treatment  of 
eucharist  that  seek  reconstruction  and  some  advance  beyond  the 
ecumenical  impasse.  Seldom  have  I  encountered  among  paedo- 
baptists  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the  real  issues  and  so  humble 
a  readiness  to  follow  the  argument  where  it  leads.  He  frankly 
asserts :  “  There  is  something  like  a  conspiracy  of  blindness  in  the 
way  in  which  theologians  in  all  confessions  who  are  the  most 
anxious  to  understand  and  develop  the  meaning  of  the  Sacraments 
will  take  the  sacramental  ideas  of  Paul  (which  implied  conversion, 
the  significant  imagery  of  believers’  baptism  and  faith-union  with 
Christ)  and  apply  them  without  any  further  comment  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  infant  baptism  where  none  of  these  most  vitally  important 
factors  are  in  the  least  operative.”  This  needs  to  be  said.  And  we 
should  all  go  on  to  join  him  in  his  recognition  that  within  divided 
Christendom  the  incompleteness  of  our  own  sacramental  experience 
precludes  full  understanding  of  the  baptismal  sacrament. 

Dr.  Paul  would  have  us  build  upon  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Jesus 
underwent  both  circumcision  and  baptism.  May  it  be  that  what  is 
demanded  of  paedobaptists  is  a  form  of  baptismal  confirmation  in 
years  of  understanding  and  commitment  that  retains  the  symbolism 
of  immersion  and  all  that  it  involves?  There  would  be  no  question 
of  anabaptism,  but  rather  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  confirmation 
integral  to  baptism  itself,  a  going  down  into  the  waters  under¬ 
stood  not  as  a  second  baptism  but  as  a  completion  of  the  one  unified 
sacramental  action.  It  is  a  brave  suggestion — though  it  might  serve 
only  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  It  should  at  least  stir 
us  to  a  like  willingness  to  adventure.  For  my  own  part,  I  become 
increasingly  convinced  that  a  paramount  cause  of  paedobaptist 
myopia  is  the  sub-Biblical  theory  and  practice  of  so  many  Baptist 
churches. 

Meanwhile,  strange  things  are  happening  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  front  which  would  make  our  fathers  wonder;  and  at  no  point 
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is  the  contemporary  scene  more  fascinating  than  in  the  area  of 
Gospel  criticism  and  construction.  Rarely  if  ever  do  the  standard 
text-books  reflect  the  sparkle  and  brilliance  of  the  present  situation, 
for  either  they  are  the  work  of  the  individualists  who  hold  fast  to 
their  own  line  or  else  they  betray  the  hand  of  the  mediators  who 
seek  balance  and  neatness,  reflect  the  consensus  of  opinion,  and 
favour  appropriately  the  sober  hues.  If  we  would  catch  for  otu:- 
selves  the  exciting  glimpse  of  tomorrow,  it  is  to  the  brief  article 
and  the  learned  journal  that  we  must  turn — or  listen  in  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  such  as  the  International  Congress  of  the  Four  Gospels  (1957), 
This  is  why  we  must  be  grateful  for  a  production  that  puts  between 
two  covers  a  judicious  selection  of  papers  read  at  that  same  Con^ 
gress.*  Of  the  sixteen  contributions  offered,  fourteen  are  in  English 
and  two  in  French. 

What  is  here  provided  should  be  of  wide  appeal.  From  first  to 
last  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  living,  relevant,  and  dynamic 
faith.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  study. 
Theological  understanding  combines  with  pastoral  concern  to  make 
scholarship  meaningful  to  minister  and  teacher  alike.  Real  and 
major  issues  are  being  wrestled  with,  and  the  outcome  has  signifi¬ 
cant  implications  for  our  understanding  and  use  of  the  Gospels  and 
thus  for  our  presentation  of  New  Testament  faith.  Clearly  it  would 
be  impossible  to  examine  seriatim  the  individual  contributions. 
Nevertheless,  there  may  be  singled  out  for  special  mention  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  position  of  textual  criticism  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  given  by  Kurt  Aland.  With  the  possible  exception  of  E.  C. 
Colwell  no  one  surely  would  have  been  in  a  better  position  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  task.  The  summary  assessment  is  all  too  brief.  But  it 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  complexities  of  the  problem,  clearly 
establishes  the  present  state  of  research,  and  incidentally  provides 
illuminating  background  to  the  recently  published  section  of  the 
New  English  Bible. 

What  of  the  general  trends  that  this  collection  exemplifies  and 
reveals?  There  is  a  turning  away  from  a  scepticism  which  owed 
as  much  to  concealed  philosophical  presuppositions  as  it  did  to 
sane  and  sober  methods  of  scholarly  investigation.  The  limitations 
of  Form  Criticism  are  more  apparent  and  more  widely  recognisetL 
A  more  patient  reckoning  with  the  Evangelists’  own  aims  and 
understandings  is  apparent.  It  is  not  that  the  clock  has  been 
turned  back  or  that  we  are  asked  to  accept  conservatism  refur¬ 
bished.  But  if  the  Gospels  are  not  biographies  neither  are  they 
community  inventions,  and  if  our  understanding  of  history  is  more 
sophisticated  than  of  old  yet  the  search  for  the  Jesus  of  history  is 
not  entirely  vain.  And  this  is  why  it  is  no  accident  that  so  much 
of  the  interest  is  centred  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  in  itself 

^The  Gospels  Reconsidered,  by  Basil  Blackwell.  27s.  6d.  1960. 
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or  in  its  relationship  to  the  Synoptics.  New  light  has  been  shed 
on  old  problems,  not  least  by  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
Old  questions  are  now  being  asked  in  a  new  way,  as  we  find  that 
the  relevant  questions  themselves  are  subtly  different  to  what  we 
had  supposed.  No  fresh  agreed  positions  are  in  sight.  All  is  in  fer¬ 
ment.  The  value  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  that  it  will  introduce 
the  non-specialist  into  what  might  become  for  him  a  new  world. 

But  the  modem  problem  of  Scripture  is  essentially  that  of  com¬ 
prehending  Biblical  revelation  in  an  age  which  is  heir  to  rapid  and 
enormous  advance  and  upheaval  both  in  the  scientific  and  in  the 
historical  field.  It  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  confidently 
claim  that  the  difficulties  of  wielding  the  old  weapon  in  a  new 
world  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  and  clearly  overcome;  but  it 
is  rea.sonable  to  suppose  that  an  understanding  of  the  broad  move¬ 
ment  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  and  a  grasp  of  the  fruitful 
lines  of  theological  reaction  and  reappraisal  will  be  the  indispens¬ 
able  preliminary  to  fresh  assurance.  It  is  the  value  of  a  slim  and 
readable  contribution  to  the  series  of  S.G.M.  paperbacks*  that  it 
performs  this  service  with  accuracy,  clarity,  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  the  scientific  revolution 
— that  outstanding  achievement  of  Christian  civilisation,  carried 
forward  by  pioneers  many  of  whom  were  deeply  Christian  thinkers. 
But  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the  mediaeval  world-view  was 
a  prolonged  process,  and  science  succumbed  more  rapidly  than  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  latter  field,  eighteenth  century  man  remained  a  Hel¬ 
lenist  at  hea^rt.  In  science,  he  was  a  modernist;  in  history,  a  medi- 
aevalist.  Only  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  revolution  in  his¬ 
torical  thinking  carried  through,  as  cyclical  and  static  categories 
gave  way  to  concepts  of  change  and  progress.  So  historical  method 
was  applied  to  Christian  origins  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
philosophical  and  theological  systems  were  framed  in  evolutionary 
terms. 

But  at  this  point  the  theological  revolution  in  Britain  divides 
from  that  of  the  continent.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  Essays  and 
Reviews,  Lux  Mundi,  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  and  Hort,  the  specula¬ 
tive  liberalism  of  the  Broad  Churchmen,  but  also  the  liberal  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  Gore  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  leaders,  and  the  inductive, 
experiential,  evolutionary  approach  to  the  Bible.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  Schleiermacher,  with  his  complete  acceptance  of 
historical  criticism,  his  necessary  formulation  of  a  new  doctrine  of 
revelation,  his  understanding  of  Christianity  as  a  positive  historical 
religion,  his  proclamation  of  a  theology  of  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  Karl  Barth,  with  his  unqualified  rejection  of 

*  The  Bible  in  the  Age  of  Science,  by  Alan  Richardson.  (S.C.M.  Press  Ltd. 
5s.).  1961. 
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Schleiermacher’s  historical  method,  his  substitution  of  church 
dogmatics  for  the  study  of  Christian  religion,  and  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  dogmatics  in  Ghristological  terms.  It  is  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Barth’s  dissociation  of  critical  method  from  liberal 
presuppositions  that  contemporary  developments  in  Biblical  studies 
are  to  be  understood. 

Four  concluding  chapters  outline  the  recent  trends.  Bultmann 
and  the  existentialist  theology  are  expounded  and  criticized;  Dodd, 
Cullmann,  Ernest  Wright,  and  the  Heilsgeschichte  theology  with 
its  preoccupation  with  the  Biblical  proclamation  of  God’s  action  dn 
history,  are  sympathetically  discussed  and  commended;  Austin 
Fairer  and  the  theology  of  images  are  presented  in  their  seminal 
significance;  typology  with  its  understanding  of  historical  fore¬ 
shadowing  and  fulfilment  is  perceptively  reviewed.  This  is  the  work 
of  a  master.  It  avoids  quick  solutions  and  unnecessary  technicalities. 
It  stimulates  thought  and  challenges  obscurity.  It  deserves  a  wide 
circulation.  It  is  cheap  at  its  price. 

It  may  also  help  us  to  understand  how  inevitable  it  is  that  in 
every  generation  expositions  of  Scripture  reflect  the  background 
of  the  times  and  the  preoccupations  of  the  age;  and  at  least  from 
the  Reformation  era  onwards  this  fact  has  been  particularly  evident 
if  we  limit  our  concern  to  commentaries  on  so  explosive  a  book  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  marked  by  an  unparalleled  attack  on  crucial  problems  of 
ecclesiology  and  a  massive  awareness  of  the  Church  ais  belonging 
to  the  Gospel  itself,  a  new  commentary  was  fairly  to  be  expected 
which  would  use  the  ecclesiological  key  to  unlock  the  apostolic 
treasure.  It  has  now  been  made  available  to  us  in  an  admirable 
English  translation  provided  by  Harold  Knight.*  If  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  drive  an  apportioning  wedge  between  the 
influence  of  the  Zeitgeist  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  to  be 
alert  to  the  one  while  remaining  receptive  to  the  other  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  this  point  they  belong  together  more 
closely  than  might  have  been  supposed. 

The  Commentaire  Du  Nouveau  T estament  series  has  elicited  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  from  the  pens  of  Hering  and  Masson.  This 
studv  from  Leenhardt  is  of  at  least  equal  merit  and  importance. 
Needless  to  say,  the  critical  issues  are  never  shirked.  But  the  aim 
is  theological  exposition,  and  the  goal  is  triumphantly  realized.  Style 
is  attractive,  thought  is  clear,  interpretation  is  sometimes  fresh  and 
always  challenging.  This  is  the  work  of  a  cautious  exegete  who  is 
never  content  to  drift  with  the  popular  currents,  but  will  listen 
patiently  and  persistently  to  the  text  and  weigh  it  soberly  and  sanely, 
even  though  the  result  dictated  be  less  exciting.  He  will  not  throw 

®  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Franz  J.  Leenhardt.  (Lutterworth  Press. 
45s.);  1961. 
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out  the  plain  assertion  of  natural  moral  understanding  in  Romans 
2  just  because  it  may  become  entangled  with  classical  theories  of 
natural  law.  He  will  not  shut  himself  up  to  autobiographical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Romans  7  when  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle  is 
against  them.  He  will  not  equate  the  political  authorities  of  Romans 
13  with  demonic  powers.  If  he  is  to  be  challenged  at  any  major 
point  it  must  perhaps  be  in  his  exposition  of  sacrifice.  That  diis 
has  its  representative  aspect  may  not  and  will  not  be  denied.  But 
it  must  be  asked  whether  there  is  not  at  the  centre  of  the  Biblical 
understanding  a  controlling  element  that  must  be  described  as  sub¬ 
stitutionary,  and  whether  a  failure  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
this  pivotal  reality  does  not  subtly  unbalance  the  argument  at  more 
than  one  point. 

However  that  be,  the  significant  feature  of  this  study  lies  in  its 
grasp  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Roman  epistle.  As  Paul  pauses 
^fore  turning  to  the  West  he  confronts  the  problem  raised  by  the 
tremendous  extension  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Could  the  sense  of 
unity  and  continuity  still  be  preserved?  And  wherein  did  it  really 
consist?  Only  a  reasoned  affirmation  of  what  essentially  constituted 
the  inner  being  of  the  Church  could  provide  the  answer.  But  that 
answer  must  be  given  not  in  terms  of  timeless  essence  but  of 
historical  emergence  and  growth,  of  divine  purpose  and  action. 
This  is  the  theme  of  the  epistle.  Only  when  Romans  9-11  is  seen 
not  as  an  interruption  but  as  the  inevitable  next  link  in  a  unified 
chain  is  “  justification  ”  rightly  understood. 

If  the  Church  is  seen  as  belonging  in  this  way  to  the  divine 
purpose  and  the  total  Gospel,  the  question  of  the  Biblical  attitude 
to  Church  Order  cannot  for  long  be  evaded.  The  appropriate 
concern  will  be  not  preoccupation  with  the  details  of  practical 
development  but  rather  a  keen  attention  to  the  shaping  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  within  the  New  Testament  period  in  so  far  as  this  reflects 
the  self-understanding  of  the  apostolic  Church.  It  is  the  supreme 
merit  of  a  new  contribution  to  the  series  of  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology®  that  it  reviews  the  evidence  from  this  perspective. 

The  common  weakness  in.  this  field  is  to  generalize  from  a  pre¬ 
determined  position  and  press  the  facts  into  a  tidy  and  coherent 
scheme.  Dr.  Schweizer  wisely  will  have  none  of  this.  Patiently  he 
explores  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  moves  on  to  a  brief  and 
sketchy  examination  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Only  then  will  he 
attempt  to  unify  and  draw  conclusions.  He  admits  the  presence  of 
varying  emphases,  but  would  find  in  the  Pauline  thinking  the  most 
adequate  approach  to  a  full  and  balanced  explication.  The  details 
of  exegesis  are  inevitably  open  to  attack  at  many  points.  But  it  is 
a  refreshing  experience  to  company  with  one  who  does  not  profess 

*  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,  by  E.  Schweizer.  (S.C.M.  Press, 
Ltd.  16s.).  1961. 
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to  know  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who  seeks  at  every  point 
to  listen  humbly  and  receptively  to  the  text. 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  Church  is  built  and  ordered  upon  the 
basis  of  faith  both  in  God’s  freedom  and  in  his  faithfulness.  It 
lives  by  the  past  and  present  activity  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
its  ordering  must  always  bear  witness  to  this.  In  so  far  as  it  rests 
upon  the  historical  redemption  that  culminates  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  it  looks  back  to  the  cross  and  resurrection  and  forward  to  the 
parousia,  and  sees  itself  on  pilgrimage  in  time.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
new  creation  it  looks  upward  to  the  risen  Lord  who  is  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting,  and  understands  itself  as  caught  up  into 
the  heavenly  places.  In  the  one  case  the  emphasis  in  Church  Order 
will  be  upon  continuity  and  its  historical  head.  In  the  other  it  will 
be  upon  newness  and  the  Spirit.  But  either  way,  it  is  of  God  whose 
freedom  and  faithfulness  must  always  be  held  together.  This  is  true, 
important,  and  relevant — and  its  implications  for  contemporary 
thinking  and  reform  are  profound.  I  ask  only  whether  the  primacy 
of  christology  to  pneumatology  must  not  be  continually  asserted, 
and  whether  this  does  not  mean  that  the  argument  must  be  taken 
one  decisive  step  further. 

N.  Clark. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  BOOKS 

Every  minister  is  familiar  with  the  problem  of  being  asked  to 
guide  somebody’s  reading  when  he  is  not  quite  sure  what  he  ought 
to  recommend.  Similarly,  every  scholar  who  engages  in  a  piece 
of  research  faces  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  to  find  his 
material;  when  he  has  found,  he  often  faces  the  further  difficulty 
of  discovering  whether  what  he  has  found  has  been  exploded  or 
substantiated  in  other  places.  During  the  last  few  months  we 
have  received  a  number  of  books  which  seek  to  meet  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  we  propose  to  discuss  them  together. 

First,  from  the  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship,  comes  A  Guide  to 
Christian  Reading,  edited  by  A.  F.  Wallis  (price  6s.  6d.).  It  is  a 
revision,  one  might  almost  say  a  re-writing,  of  a  similar  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1952,  and  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  to  finding  a  profitable 
path  through  the  jungle  of  books,  the  production  of  which  seems 
an  endless  process. 

Some  1,500  titles,  all  of  them  in  English,  are  listed,  and  often 
explanatory  notes  are  appended.  The  list  clearly  stands  in  the 
evangelical  Protestant  tradition  and  is  rooted  in  the  Scriptures, 
though  books  of  various  theological  outlooks  are  included,  and 
apart  from  the  frequently  recurring  comment  that  a  book  is  not 
written  from  the  conservative  standpoint,  the  notes  are  balanced 
and  helpful.  Some  are  particularly  succinct,  as  for  instance  the 
one  on  G.  A.  Smith’s  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  which 
reads :  “  Always  lucid,  sometimes  rich,  often  wayward.” 

Because  the  book  is  directed  at  the  general  reader  some  scholarly 
works  are  quite  rightly  omitted,  though  in  each  section  there  is 
a  fair  proportion  of  books  for  the  advanced  reader  as  well  as  for 
the  beginner. 

One  sympathizes  with  the  editor  in  his  problem  of  selection  and 
realises  that  a  halt  had  to  be  called  somewhere.  It  is  regrettable, 
nevertheless,  that  works  like  E.  W.  Heaton,  The  Old  Testament 
Prophets,  R.  H.  Strachan,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  C.  H.  Dodd, 
Romans,  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  are  not  men¬ 
tioned;  they  might  with  profit  have  replaced  titles  like  Matthew 
Henry’s  Commentaries,  A.  B.  Davidson’s  The  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  The  Psalms. 

The  difficulties  of  producing  such  a  volume  and  having  it  up 
to  date  are  considerable  and  here  and  there  one  or  two  cheap 
editions  have  recently  been  published  and  are  not  here  noted, 
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though  their  more  expensive  counterparts  are.  Here  and  there, 
too,  a  book  seems  to  have  been  inadvertently  repeated.  The 
Biblical  section,  as  one  mig'ht  expect,  is  the  most  thorough;  the 
section  on  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  by  comparison,  is  feeble, 
and  the  one  on  biography  seems  somewhat  arbitrary;  the  one  on 
the  Last  Days,  on  the  other  hand,  givei  one  the  impression  it  might 
almost  go  on  until  they  arrive. 

In  spite  of  these  imperfections,  however,  the  work  is  of  real  value 
and  the  price  incredibly  low. 

A  similar  work,  though  on  a  much  larger  and  broader  scale,  is 
A  Theological  Book  List,  edited  by  Raymond  P.  Morris  (price  45s.), 
and  published  in  this  country  by  Blackwell’s.  It  contains  over 
5,000  titles  and  was  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Theological  Educa- 
tioh  Fund  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  to  assist  in  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  theological  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries  training  students  for  the  Ministry  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  The  editor  states  that  he  sought  advice  from  some  eighty 
scholars  (including  G.  Henton-Davies  and  H.  H.  Rowley)  so  that 
the  work  reflects  the  judgments  and  critiques  of  many  people  from 
various  view-points. 

Most  of  the  titles  are  in  English  and  are  of  three  kinds :  First, 
those  for  the  help  of  the  teacher;  second,  specialist  works  and  refer¬ 
ence  books;  third,  more  popular  books.  They  are  divided  into  four 
classes :  First,  the  Bible;  second,  church  history;  third,  doctrine; 
fourth,  practical  theology.  The  work  is,  however,  heavily  weighted 
on  the  Biblical  side  and  particularly  on  the  New  Testament. 

Full  names  of  authors  are  given  and  often  a  short  note  or  com¬ 
ment  is  added  to  a  title.  Some  books  are  listed  in  two  places,  with 
a  suitable  cross  reference,  and  there  is  a  good  author’s  index, 
though  it  is  strange  to  have  two  sections  covering  theology,  some¬ 
times  repeating  the  subjects  and  even  the  books,  without  cross 
references. 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  in  any  detail  on  the  selection.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  section  on  Old  Testament  theology  is  particularly 
comprehensive,  listing  23  titles;  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  of 
importance  omitted  in  the  section  “  The  Prophets — General 
Studies”;  that  the  books  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are  too  few  (15 
titles),  though  well  chosen;  and  that  those  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are,  by  comparison,  too  many  (nine  titles).  The  section 
on  the  ecumenical  movement  is  brilliant,  covering  some  70  titles, 
but  those  on  the  ministry,  worship  and  the  sacraments  are  thin  in 
the  extreme. 

Some  provision,  however,  ought  to  be  made  for  this  book  to  be 
revised,  say  every  five  yean,  and  in  future  it  ought  to  be  issued 
with  a  stronger  binding. 

To  E.  J.  Brill,  publishers  in  Leiden,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
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first  volume  of  a  new  series,  New  Testament  Tools  and  Studies, 
edited  by  Bruce  M.  Metzger;  it  is  entitled,  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature  on  the  Apostle  Paul  (price  14  gid.).  This  book  is  more 
specialised  and  learned,  and  therefore  more  for  the  library  and 
the  scholar  than  for  the  general  reader. 

Some  twenty  students  of  the  editor  went  through  about  sixty 
periodicals  for  articles  on  Paul.  The  editor  himself  combed  another 
fifty.  This  index  lists  about  3,000  articles  in  fourteen  languages 
including  Lithuanian,  Russian  and  Serbian.  Each  periodical  listed 
has  been  surveyed  from  the  date  of  its  inception  until  1957,  or 
until  it  ceased  publication. 

The  sections  cover  bibliographical  articles,  historical  studies  on 
the  life  of  Paul  (15  sections),  critical  studies  of  Pauline  literature 
(a  separate  section  for  each  Pauline  letter),  Pauline  ajxicrypha, 
theological  studies  (18  sections)  and  the  history  of  the  interpretation 
of  Paul  and  his  work. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  most  useful  guide  to  scholarship,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  will  be  eagerly  anticipated  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  research.  The  “  cloth  ”  binding  is  very  good  and  the  price 
excellent. 

At  the  same  level  of  scholarship,  but  on  a  still  wider  basis,  we 
have  received  the  sixth  volume  of  Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau 
fiir  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grenzegebiete,  (Patmos-Verlag,  Dussel- 
dorf,  price  £4),  a  guide  to  current  periodical  literature  which  has 
now  been  running  for  nearly  ten  years  and  has  well  and  truly  estab¬ 
lished  itself.  This  volume  lists  over  2,000  articles,  accompanied  in 
nearly  every  case  by  short  notes  in  German,  from  some  400  periodi¬ 
cals  published  in  1958-59. 

Articles  cover  mainly  the  Bible,  the  world  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
early  church.  Whilst  each  issue  of  this  work  is  a  guide  only  as  to 
what  was  written  in  any  one  or  two  years,  a  collection  of  all  the 
volumes  gives  the  research  student  the  widest  possible  coverage. 
One  could  wish  that  each  issue  were  a  little  more  up-to-date,  but 
in  view  of  the  vast  field  covered  we  must  rather  be  thankful  that 
it  appears  at  all. 

Two  other  works  which  cover  these  same  fields  similarly  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  quarterly  publication,  Biblica  (price 
£2  7s.  6d.  per  annum),  lists  annually  some  3,000-4,000  articles 
and  books  that  have  appeared  on  Biblical  topics  all  over  the  world. 
Even  book  reviews  are  listed  and  the  indexing  is  excellent.  The 
Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  also  publishes  annually  a  Book 
List  of  books  relevant  to  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  a  brief 
review  of  each  title  by  one  of  a  most  distinguished  panel  of  Old 
Testament  scholars.  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley  edited  this  for  eleven 
years  and  these  issues  have  since  been  published  in  one  volume. 
Since  1958  the  list  has  been  edited  by  G.  W.  Anderson.  Copies 
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may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  G.  Farr,  tutor  of  Manchester 
Baptist  College  (price  6s.). 

Such  bibliographies  make  one  acutely  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  reading  all  that  one  would  like,  but  if  the  essence  of  wise  read¬ 
ing  is  selection  then  it  is  this  kind  of  book  which  helps  us  all  and 
enables  us  to  help  others. 

A.  Gilmore 

Joachim  Jeremias :  Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries. 

Translated  by  David  Cairns.  (112  pp.  12s.6d.  S.C.M.) 

More  than  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  New  Testament 
period.  The  treatment  of  the  next  three  centuries,  though  illumi¬ 
nated  by  scholarly  research  and  enriched  by  interesting  information 
from  tombstone  inscriptions  is  more  sketchy. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  two  chapters  is  to  show  that  infant 
baptism  was  practised  by  the  church  in  the  first  century,  both  in 
respect  of  the  children  of  parents  joining  the  church  and  in  respect 
of  the  children  born  to  Christian  parents.  The  weakness  of  the 
argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inferences  made  from  the  evidence 
are  lacking  in  logical  cogency. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  baptism  of  households  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  from  the  fact  that  “  household  ”  ini  the  Old  Testament  often 
included  children,  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  New  Testament  refer¬ 
ences  it  must  do  so.  This  is  clearly  a  non-sequitur.  “  Household  ” 
would  of  course  include  children  if  there  were  any,  but  this  cannot 
be  assumed,  still  less  that  they  were  infants.  Second,  from  certain 
parallels  between  primitive  Christian  baptism  and  the  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism  it  is  inferred  that  as  the  latter  embraced  the 
young  children  of  converts,  the  former  must  have  done  so  too. 
But  this  does  not  follow.  To  prove  similarity  in  some  respects 
is  not  to  prove  similarity  in  all  respects. 

Equally  weak  is  it  to  infer  the  early  practice  of  infant  baptism 
from  the  mention  of  “  children  ”  in  Acts  2,  39,  or  the  description 
of  Christian  baptism  as  a  circumcision  in  Col.  2,  11,  where  Paul 
is  contrasting  the  inward  significance  of  Christian  baptism  (“a 
circumcision  not  made  with  hands  ”)  with  the  merely  outward  rite 
of  Jewish  circumcision.  Christian  baptism  did  not  replace  circum¬ 
cision  :  the  children  of  Jewish  Christians  continued  to  be  circum¬ 
cised.  In  the  German  edition,  on  the  basis  of  I  Cor.  7,  14,  Jeremias 
held  that  the  children  born  of  Christian  parents  were  not  baptised. 
In  this  edition,  the  view  that  “  in  the  Christian  Church  baptism 
was  the  rite  which  replaced  circumcision  ”  (p.  47)  has  led  Jeremias 
to  change  his  mind,  and  infer  that  such  children  were  baptised. 

From  the  use  of  Kolvo  in  a  number  of  baptismal  contexts 
inside  and  outside  the  New  Testament  it  is  inferred  (following  Cull- 
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inann)  that  its  occurrence  in  Mark  10,  14  (and  parallels)  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  From  some  similarities  in 
expression  between  John  3,  5,  and  Mark  10,  15  (and  parallels)  it  is 
inferred  that  the  fourth  evangelist  interpreted  the  synoptic  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  blessing  of  the  children  in  the  light  of  infant  baptism. 
Dependence  upon  arguments  so  lacking  in  logical  cogency  exposes 
the  weakness  of  the  thesis. 

Supporting  evidence  is  adduced  from  inscriptions  and  epitaphs; 
but  these  are  not  earlier  than  the  third  century,  though  curiously 
two  of  them  are  included  in  the  section  on  New  Testament  times. 

From  the  saying  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (AJD.  167-8), 
“  For  eighty-six  years  I  have  served  Him  ”  it  is  inferred  that  Poly¬ 
carp  was  baptised  as  an  infant.”  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  If  the  son  of  Christian  parents  was  not  baptised  till  man¬ 
hood  he  could  regard  himself  as  having  served  Christ  before  his 
baptism.  Such  were  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Basil, 
Ephraim  Syrus,  Rufinus  and  others.  Jeremias  regards  them  as 
instances  of  a  new  and  later  development  and  of  the  superstitious 
tendency  to  delay  baptism  for  unworthy  reasons.  Surely  it  is  more 
likely  that  in  such  instances  we  have  the  survival  of  the  baptism 
of  adult  believers  which  we  hold  was  the  primitive  practice  of  New 
Testament  times. 

A.  W.  Aroyle 

Tim  Early  Political  Associations:  The  Quakers  and  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  Deputies  in  the  Age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  N.  C.  Hunt. 
(XVI  +  231  pp.,  30s.,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford). 

Historians  and  students  of  politics  are  showing  interest  in 
“pressure  groups,”  that  is,  extra-Parliamentary  and  extra-Govem- 
raental  groups  which  have  specific  ends  to  attain  and  are  organised 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Government.  The 
constitutional  importance  of  the  {jolitical  associations  formed  in 
the  late  18th  and  early  19th  century  has  long  been  recognised. 
Dr.  Norman  G.  Hunt,  in  this  interesting  and  well-documented 
monograph,  argues  that  the  activities  between  1730  and  1742  of 
the  Quakers’  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies 
made  them  the  prototypes  of  the  later  political  associations. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  constituted  in  1675.  It  was 
linked  with  the  monthly  and  County  Quarterly  Meetings,  which 
were  a  feature  of  Quaker  organisation  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  intended  as  the  spearhead  for  securing  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances  and  changes  in  the  law.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  gave 
legal  recognition  to  Dissent,  but  was  far  from  granting  full  civil 
rights  to  Dissenters.  The  Quakers,  in  particular,  felt  distressed 
that  their  conscientious  objection  to  taking  oaths  was  not  ade- 
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quately  recognised,  and  they  set  themselves  at  once  to  petition  and 
agitate  for  an  Affirmation  Act.  That  which  was  passed  1696  gave 
relief  for  only  seven  years.  The  Quakers  had  to  be  alert  to  secure 
its  renewal.  In  1715  they  were  able  to  get  it  made  perpetual  and 
in  1722  a  form  of  affirmation  more  acceptable  to  them  was  agreed. 
These  victories,  gained  by  constant  and  well-prepared  lobbying, 
gave  them  the  requisite  experience  for  a  successful  campaigni  against 
tithes  in  the  1730’s,  in  the  course  of  which  Walpole  skilfully  broke 
with  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  sometimes  described  as 
his  “  pope.” 

Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists  were  somewhat  slower 
than  the  Quakers  in  learning  the  art  of  the  political  pressure  group. 

But  the  Toleration  Act  was  for  them  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  Indemnity  Acts  were  passed  from  1714  onwards,  reliev¬ 
ing  Dissenters  of  certain  penalties  in  connection  with  failure  to 
observe  the  sacramental  qualification  for  office-holding,  but  these 
Acts  were  not  passed  every  year,  and  there  was  a  widespread  and 
growing  feeling  that  the  Test  and  Corporation.  Acts  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bernard  Manning  on  The  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ing  Deputies  (published  in  1952  by  Mr.  Ormerod  Greenwood)  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Hunt’s  detailed  study  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship,  first  of  Samuel  Holden  (whom 
Mr.  Hunt  defends  against  the  charge  of  betraying  the  Dissenting 
Cause)  and  then  Benjamin  Avery  shows  that  there  remain  in  its 
minutes — as  in  those  of  the  Quakers — considerable  stores  of  impor¬ 
tant  material. 

Neither  the  Quakers  nor  the  Dissenting  Deputies  secured  much 
in  the  way  of  concessions  from  Walpole,  but  they  could  not  hope 
for  more  help  from  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  However,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hunt,  through  their  activities  “  the  techniques  of 
peaceful  political  agitation  focussed  on  Parliament  were  firmly  > 
establislied  in  English  political  life  at  a  relatively  early  date”  and 
this  was  of  great  value. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 
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WE  know  too  little  about  Thomas  Helwys.  One  suspects  that 

all  too  few  Baptists  know  what  little  there  is  to  be  known.  He 
is  rightly  to  be  remembered  as  the  leader  of  tlie  group  who  initiated 
the  first  Baptist  fellowship  in  England  in  1612.  To  remind  us  of 
this  event,  there  is  the  Baptist  Union’s  Ter-Jubilee  pamphlet : 
Thomas  Helwys  and  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  England,  written 
by  Dr.  Payne.  It  should  be  read  by  all  Baptists  and  by  all  others 
interested  in  the  beginnings  of  Separatism. 

Heroes  of  history  have  a  habit  of  becoming  detached  from  the 
normal  experiences  of  life,  and  remembered  for  their  one  particular 
contribution  to  history.  TTiey  become  part  of  the  pageant  of  history 
rather  than  men.  Thus  it  is  right  for  us  to  recall,  for  example,  that 
Helwys’  life  was  over  before  he  was  much  above  forty;  that  when 
he  and  Smyth  crossed  to  Amsterdam  in  1607-8  Helwys  left  behind 
his  wife  and  seven  children  under  twelve.  We  may  judge  the  depth 
of  conviction  held  by  Helw^'s  in  taking  that  course.  He  had  no  need 
to  go  with  Smyth  and  the  others.  He  could  have  hnanced  the 
expedition  and  remained  at  home.  But  he  chose  to  go. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife  encouraged  him  in 
his  witness.  We  should  never  forget  the  part  Joan  Helwys  must 
have  played.  R.  A.  Marchant  in  The  Puritans  and  the  Church 
Courts  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  1560-1642,  shows  that  Joan  was 
arrested  in  the  spring  of  1608  and  imprisoned  at  York  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  Brownist  and  of  refusing  to  answer  questions  under  oath. 
Although  she  was  released  before  the  summer,  she  must  have  spent 
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some  time  in  York  Castle  and  is  cited  again  in  the  summer,  still 
for  being  a  Brownist.  There  were  thus,  in  those  early  days,  families 
who  held  deep  convictions  about  Separatist  principles,  and  who  held 
them  at  great  cost.  Does  such  a  spirit  exist  among  Baptist  families 
today? 

«  «  « 


We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  you  of  the  occasion  on 
April  7  th  at  Bilbrough  Baptist  Church — the  church  close  to  the  site 
of  Broxstowe  Hall  in  Nottingham.  A  plaque  commemorating  Helwys 
will  be  unveiled.  If  any  of  you  would  like  to  come  to  Nottingham 
on  that  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  will  be  glad  to 
provide  you  with  details. 

*  *  * 

April  30th  is  the  date  of  our  Annual  Meeting.  As  usual  it  will 
be  at  4.30  p.m.  at  the  Institute  Hall  of  the  Westminster  Chapel. 
Dr.  B.  R.  White  will  be  talking  to  us  about  Smyth  and  Helwys.  We 
hope  for  the  usual  good  attendance.  Tea  will  precede  the  meeting. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Hugh  Martin,  C.H., 

Former  Editor,  S.C.M.  Press. 


W.  Klaassen,  D.Phil., 

Former  Research  Student,  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford. 


N.  Clark,  M.A.,  S.T.M., 

Minister,  Amersham. 

Reviews  by :  G.  R.  BEASLEY-MtniRAY,  I.  R.  Duncan,  Maihuce  F. 
Williams. 


The  Baptist  Contribution  to 
Early  English  Hymnody 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  Baptist  principles  which  in¬ 
hibits  poetic  inspiration.  Baptists  Lave  produced  no  great 
poet.  Rash  people  have  sometimes  claimed  John  Milton,  who 
agreed  with  us  about  believer’s  baptism  but  was  never  a  member 
of  a  Baptist  church,  and  disagreed  with  us  about  so  much  else  that 
we  cannot  really  count  him.  The  genius  of  John  Bunyan  deserted 
him  when  it  came  to  writing  verse  :  he  wrote  reams  ‘of  it,  but  it 
is  nearly  all  sorry  doggerel.  Nor  have  we  produced  a  great  hymn- 
writer,  though  a  number  of  us  have  written  useful  compositions 
which  have  taken  their  modest  place  in  hymnody.*  In  the  new 
Baptist  Hymn  Book  forty-five  Baptist  authors  and  translators  are 
included,  though  we  did  not  consciously  give  extra  marks  to  any 
merely  because  they  were  Baptists.  Indeed  most  have  found  a 
place  in  the  books  of  other  denominations. 

Nevertheless  in  this  field  of  English  hymnody,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Baptists  have  been  notable  pioneers  and  have  opened  the 
way  for  successors  who  have  often  surpassed  them.  Baptist  his¬ 
torians,  and  indeed  some  of  other  faiths,  have  too  often  made  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  as  to  the  Baptist  contribution  here,  but  the  sober 
truth  is  sufficiently  impressive.  A  Baptist  was  probably  the  first  to 
write  hymns  for  children.  Probably  the  first  woman  hymn  writer, 
and  certainly  the  earliest  of  any  importance  and  distinction,  were 
Baptists.  Baptists  did  valuable  pioneering  work  in  hymn  book 
editing  and  a  Baptist  was  one  of  the  first  two  serious  students  of 
hymnology.  And  it  was  a  Baptist  church  which  led  the  way  in 
this  country  in  introducing  hymn-singing  into  the  regular  worship 
of  a  congregation.  It  is  with  the  controversy  that  arose  over  this 
last  most  note-worthy  development  that  I  am  now  mainly  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  shall  first  say  enough  to  justify  the  other  claims  I 
have  made. 

According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics^  the 
first  known  writer  of  hymns  for  children  was  Abraham  Cheare, 
minister  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Plymouth,  who  suffered  long  terms 

t  H.  S.  Burrage  in  hb  Baptist  Hymn  Writers  (Portland,  Maine,  1888)  lists 
900,  ninety-four  of  them  from  the  British  Isles.  Very  few  are  represented  in 
present-day  collections. 

*  Article  on  Hymns  by  T.  G.  Crippen,  Vol.  7. 
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of  imprisonment  for  his  beliefs.  In  1673,  perhaps  posthumously, 
for  authorities  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his  death,  was  published  his 
Seasonable  Lessons  and  Instructions  to  Youth,  which  is  said  to  have 
included  hymns.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  book  myself  and 
I  hesitate  a  little,  because  it  is  often  stated  that  both  Reach  in  his 
Child’s  Instructor  and  Bunyan  in  his  Country  Rhymes  for  Child¬ 
ren  wrote  children’s  hymns,^  but  when  the  books  themselves  are 
examined  one  finds  verses  indeed  but  no  hymns  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  Cheare  apparently  influenced  Bunyan’s 
famous  book,  and  it  in  turn  certainly  helped  to  inspire  the  epoch- 
making  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children  by  Isaac  Watts,  in 
which  the  border-line  between  verses  and  hymns  is  definitely 
crossed. 

The  first  woman  hymn  writer  whom  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
is  Anna  Trapnell,  a  Fifth  Monarchist  Baptist  given  to  ecstatic 
utterances,  who  published  in  1654  a  volume  of  “prayers  and  spiri¬ 
tual  songs,”  under  the  title  The  Cry  of  a  Stone.  Whitley  (op.  cit. 
p.  186)  says  that  “  the  first  hymn'book  published  for  congregational 
use  was  by  Katherine  Sutton,  recommended  by  Hanserd  Knollys 
in  1663.”  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these,  but  I  suspect,  with  all 
deference  to  Whitley,  that  they  were  both  collections  of  solos  sung 
in  Baptist  meetings  by  the  writers  and  not  really  congregational 
hymns.  For  John  Smyth  and  most  of  his  followers  objected  to 
congregational  singing  but  held  that  an  individual  might  sing  in 
church  if  so  moved  by  the  Spirit.  The  word  “  hymn  ”  is,  in  fact, 
very  ambiguous  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  disentang¬ 
ling  the  history.  The  permission  given  by  Elizabeth  I  for  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  “  hymn  ”  at  the  beginning  of  Common  Prayer  was  really 
a  concession  to  those  who  wanted  metrical  as  distinct  from  chanted 
Psalms.  To  Spenser  and  Milton  a  hymn  meant  a  religious  ode, 
and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  word  was  often  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  devotional  poem.  It  was  only  gradually  that 
it  acquired  our  modern  sense. 

I  return  from  this  little  digression,  to  another  woman  “  hymn  ” 
writer,  Mrs.  Anne  (Williams)  Dutton,  1692-1705,  from  all  accounts 
a  most  eccentric  creature.  Egotistical  in  the  extreme  and  given 
to  dressing  in  the  most  ostentatious  way,  she  “  aspired,”  in  Whit¬ 
ley’s  words,  “  to  be  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  of  the  (Baptist) 
denomination,”  or,  as  we  might  put  it,  its  female  Pope.  Brought 
up  in  Castle  Hill  Independent  Church,  Northampton,  where  at  a 
later  date  Doddridge  was  minister,  she  became  a  member  of 
College  Lane  Baptist  Church.  Her  second  husband,  originally  a 
prosperous  draper,  became  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Great 
Gransden  in  Huntingdonshire.  She  is  credited  with  having  writ¬ 
ten  fifty  books,  including  an  autobiography.  Our  immediate  con- 

3  e.g.,  History  of  British  Baptists,  Whitley,  p.  186. 
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corn  is  that  among  the  books  was  a  collection  of  sixty-one  hymns, 
published  in  1734/ 

Mrs.  Dutton  bequeathed  her  Bible  to  Anne  Steele,  1716-78,  and 
in  her  we  meet  the  first  woman  to  make  a  real  and  lasting  contri¬ 
bution  to  hymnody.*  A  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Brough¬ 
ton  in  Hampshire  where  her  father  was  lay  pastor,  she  published 
in  1760  a  volume  of  Poems,  mostly  hymns,  under  the  name  of 
Theodosia.  They  became  extensively  used  in  nonconformist  col¬ 
lections  in  Britain  and  America  and  several  were  included  in  Angli¬ 
can  books  also.  Though  some  are  morbid  or  conventional  they 
reach  a  high  general  level.  Similar  in  style  to  those  of  Watts  and 
Doddridge,  they  can  bear  the  comparison.  Two  at  least  still  find 
a  place  in  modern  hymn  books,  “  Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word  ” 
and  “  Father,  whate’er  of  earthly  bliss.”  Hers  is  a  name  to  be 
remembered  with  honour. 

Not  least  to  her  credit  is  her  share  in  inspiring  the  compilation 
of  one  of  the  earliest  books  to  contain  the  hymns  of  several  writers, 
most  of  the  previous  ones  being  the  work  of  one  author.®  This 
volume,  published  in  1769,  was  edited  by  two  Baptist  ministers, 
John  Ash  of  Pershore  and  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  of  Bristol  College. 
Among  its  312  hymns  are  62  by  Anne  Steele,  with  many  by  Watts, 
Wesley,  Beddome,  Addison,  Stennett,  Doddridge  and  others.  It 
is  an  admirable  selection.  This  Bristol  hymn  l^k,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  is  notable  for  its  courageous  challenge  to  the  monarchic 
rule  of  Watts.. 

But  the  churches  were  not  yet  ready  to  break  away  from  his 
domination,  though  the  Bristol  book  had  a  wide  circulation.  In 
1787  another  Baptist  editor,  vigorously  disclaiming  any  desire  to 
supplant  Watts,  issued  A  Selection  of  Hymns  from  the  Best  Authors, 
intended  to  be  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts^  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
normally  bound  up  with  them  for  congregational  use.  This  had 
a  resounding  success  both  here  and  in  America.  Dr.  Benson,  the 
distinguished  hymnologist  {pp.  cit.  p.  144)  writes  that  Rippon’s 
“judgment  and  taste,  his  command  of  originals  and  his  editorial 
discretion,  were  such  as  to  secure  to  himself  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  hymn  singing.”  Through  Ash,  Evans  and  Rippon, 
Baptists  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
modern  English  hymn  book  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  Baptist  did  outstanding  service  in  another  field  also.  The 

*  Some  account  of  this  extraordinary  woman  can  be  read  in  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists.  See  also  Whitley,  op.  cit.,  p.  214, 
and  Benson,  The  English  Hymn,  p.  213. 

*  An  account  of  Anne  Steele  may  be  found  in  Great  Baptist  Women,  ed. 
A.  S.  Clement. 

^  E.R.E.  mentions  one  published  in  1694,  A  Collection  of  Divine  Hymns 
on  Several  Occasions,  Suited  to  our  Common  Tunes,  stated  to  contain  hymns 
from  seven  authors,  including  Baxter  and  Mason. 
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first  important  student  of  hymnology  in  this  country  was  James 
Montgomery,  the  Moravian,  who  was  also  one  of  our  greatest 
hymn  writers.  But  an  honourable  place  must  be  given  to  his  con¬ 
temporary,  the  little-known  Daniel  Sedgwick,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Providence  Chapel  off  the  Commercial  Road  in  East  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  in  business  as  a  second-hand  bookseller  and  specialised 
in  collecting  hymns.  In  1852  he  began  to  publish  reprints  of 
hymns  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  though  poorly  educated 
became  something  of  an  expert.  Sir  Roundel!  Palmer,  afterwards 
Lord  Selbome,  pays  tribute  in  the  preface  to  his  fine  anthology, 
The  Book  of  Praises,  1862,  to  the  help  he  had  had  from  Sedgwick, 
who,  he  says,  had  “  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  (the  literature  of 
hymns)  probably  not  possessed  by  any  other  Englishman.”  He  was 
also  consulted  at  every  step  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  preparing  Our 
Own  H ymnbook  and  by  the  compilers  of  Ancient  and  Modern. 

My  present  concern  is  with  the  share  of  Baptists  in  introducing 
hymn  singing  into  the  regular  worship  of  English  congregations. 
In  this  they  took  a  leading  part,  but  not  without  a  vigorous  and 
sometimes  even  bitter  controversy  in  the  denomination.  Foremost 
among  the  protagonists  Was  Benjamin  Reach,  1640-1704,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour  not  only  among  Baptists  but 
by  the  Church  at  large.  Of  his  life  and  record  in  general  I  say 
little  here,  partly  because  I  have  recently  published  a  booklet  about 
him.^  He  occupied  a  very  prominent,  perhaps  dominant,  position 
among  the  Particular  Baptists  in  the  generation  living  at  the  time 
of  “  the  glorious  revolution  ”  of  1688.  In  his  earlier  life  he  had 
suffered  severe  persecution  for  his  principles.  He  did  great  work 
as  minister  of  a  flourishing  church  in  Southwark  and  was  a  leader 
in  many  aspects  of  denominational  life,  including  ministerial  train¬ 
ing  and  sustentation,  and  church  extension.  His  numerous  books 
had  a  wide  circulation  and  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
'he  rivalled  Bunyan  as  a  writer  of  allegories.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
his  real  contribution  to  English  hymnody  has  been  so  often  ex¬ 
aggerated,  even  by  distinguished  writers.  I  suspect  there  has  been, 
some  copying  of  judgments  from  one  book  to  another  without  in¬ 
dependent  examination  of  the  facts.  Someone  has  said  :  “  History 
repeats  itself  and  historians  repeat  one  another.”  Reach  has  been 
given  “  the  honour  for  the  composition  of  the  first  modern 
hymn  ”®  which  is  grotesquely  undeserved.  Even  if  the  sentence 
was  meant  to  read  “  hymn  book  ”  it  would  still  be  untrue.  An  ex¬ 
pert  on  hymnology  says  he  “  published  the  first  English  Church 
hymns,”  an  indefensible  statement.*  An  authority  on  Baptist  his- 

7  Benjamin  Reach,  Pioneer  of  Congregational  Hymn  Singing,  Carcy- 
Kingsgate  Press,  1961. 

®  Horton  Davies,  The  English  Free  Churches,  p.  120. 

9  Routley,  Hymns  and  Human  Life,  p.  148. 
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tory‘®  attributes  to  him  “  the  first  hymn  book  in  use.”  As  a  general 
statement  this  is  far  from  true,  if  the  word  “  English  ”  were  in¬ 
serted  the  claim  would  be  arguable,  though  almost  certainly  un¬ 
justifiable.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  transfer  to  him  the 
title  of  “  father  of  English  hymnody,”  which  Lord  Selborne,  deser¬ 
vedly  bestowed  on  Isaac  Watts.  Many  hymns  were  written  and  pub- 
lirfied  before  Reach,  some  of  them  still  in  our  current  books,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  several  hymn  books  were  “  in  use  ”  before  his  own 
appeared  in  1691. 

What  can  be  claimed  for  him,  and  it  is  a  great  deal,  is  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  regular  singing  of  hymns  into  the 
normal  worship  of  an  English  congregation.  This  he  achieved 
only  gradually,  with  great  tact,  and  against  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion.  Is  1673  he  got  his  congregation  to  sing  a  hymn  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  alleging  the  precedent  of  the 
“  hymn  ”  sung  by  our  Lord  and  the  disciples — which  was  almost 
certainly  a  Psalm.  Six  years  later  the  church  agreed  to  sing  a 
hymn  on  “  public  thanksgiving  days,”  and  fourteen  years  after  that, 
every  Sunday;  the  whole  operation  thus  taking  twenty  years.  “  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,”  wrote  Crosby,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  and 
Reach’s  son-in-law,  “(this)  was  the  first  church  of  the  Baptists  that 
thus  practised  this  holy  ordinance.”  Though  it  was  arranged  to 
sing  the  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  service,  so  that  those  who  dis¬ 
approved  could  leave  before  it,  twenty-two  members  resigned  and 
joined  another  church  where  hymns  were  forbidden. 

It  will  be  well  to  review  the  situation  before  considering  the 
arguments  for  and  against,  strange  to  our  modem  outlook.  Congre¬ 
gational  singing,  as  distinct  from  choral,  was  both  an  instrument 
and  a  result  of  the  Reformation.  Hus  and  his  followers  had  a 
hymn  book  in  1501  and  Luther  published  one  in  1524.  Anabaptist 
books  are  known  from  1564.  All  these  were  in  use  long  before 
Reach  was  born.  Calvin  believed  in  congregational  singing  as 
strongly  as  Luther,  but  only  of  the  Psalms  and  not  of  “  human 
composures.”  Since  Calvin’s  influence  was  dominant  in  the  English 
Reformed  churches  only  metrical  Psalms,  in  many  different  ver¬ 
sions,  were  used  in  church  asd  meeting-house  in  this  country, 
though  some  of  the  dissenting  groups  objected  even  to  them.  The 
early  versions  prided  themselves  upon  being  literal.  When  men 
began  to  select  and  paraphrase  in  order  to  make  the  Psalms  more 
relevant  to  contemporary  life,  as  John  Patrick  did  in  1679,  a  step 
was  taken  towards  the  hymn  as  we  know  it. 

The  16th  and  17th  centuries  also  saw  much  devotional  poetry 
from  which  later  editors  have  made  hymns,  though  the  writers 
mostly  wrote  for  private  reading  with  no  thought  of  public  wor- 

Baptist  Quarterly,  X,  1941,  pp.  369ff. 
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ship.  Among  them  are  such  great  names  as  those  of  Donne,  John 
Austin,  George  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Ken  and  Crossman.  But  as 
early  as  1623  George  Wither  produced  an  actual  hymn  book,  fur¬ 
nished  with  tunes  and  intended  for  use  in  church.  Even  with  the 
backing  of  the  king  he  failed  to  get  it  adopted.  Two  later  attempts, 
both  earlier  than  Reach’s  book,  met  with  some  success,  though 
definite  evidence  is  hard  to  find.  William  Barton,  who  had  already 
issued  an  influential  version  of  the  Psalms,  published  his  first 
volume  of  hymns  in  1659,  when  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester. 
They  were  used  in  some  nonconformist  churches,  including  the 
Independent  Church  in  Southampton  attended  by  the  parents  of 
Isaac  Watts.  K.  L.  Parry  says  that  if  Watts  was  the  father  then 
Barton  was  the  grandfather  of  English  hymnody.  Barton’s  book 
was  known  to  Reach,  who  quotes  from  its  preface  in  The  Breach 
Repaired,  his  great  polemic  for  hymn  singing,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  in  a  moment. 

Then  in  1674  another  Anglican,  John  Mason,  published  Songs  of 
Praise,  apparently  for  use  in  his  own  congregation.  It  sold  twenty 
editions  and  Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  says  it  was  used 
in  public  worship  in  the  later  17th  century,  mostly  by  nonconfor¬ 
mists.  Several  volumes  of  hymns  from  Baptist  sources  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  middle  of  the  century  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  “sung  in  the  congregation,’’  though  as  already  indi¬ 
cated  this  probably  means  as  solos.  Vavasor  Powel  advocated 
hymn  singing  in  Wales  before  the  Restoration  and  a  volume  of  his 
hymns  was  published  after  his  death.  Several  Baptists  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  composed  hymns  to  be  read  out  line  by  line  and 
sung  after  the  sermon  in  their  own  churches,  among  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  Joseph  Stennett,  1663-1713,  who  published  a  collection  for 
use  after  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  1697,  later  than  Reach’s  first  book, 
followed  by  a  collection  of  hymns  for  baptismal  services. 

This  rapid  survey  makes  it  clear  that  Reach  was  certainly  not 
the  first  to  write  hymns  or  to  publish  a  hymn  book  actually  used 
in  public  worship.  He  published  Spiritual  Melody  in  1691,  with 
a  sequel.  Spiritual  Songs  in  1696,  containing  between  them  400 
hymns,  all  his  own  writing.  As  a  prose  writer  Reach  is  far  from 
negligible,  but  his  hymns  and  other  verses  are  just  terrible.  If  the 
dissidents  had  left  on  the  ground  that  nothing  on  earth  would  in¬ 
duce  them  to  sing  his  hymns,  I  should  wholeheartedly  sympathise, 
having  read  his  two  volumes  through  and  sampled  his  other  effu¬ 
sions.  I  can  only  endorse  Spurgeon’s  judgment  that  the  less  said 
about  Reach’s  verses  the  better,  and  I  leave  it  at  that,  especially 
as  I  have  given  quotations  in  my  booklet.  His  hymns  are  best  for¬ 
gotten,  but  for  his  long  campaign  to  establish  hymn  singing  in  our 
churches  he  deserves  our  cordial  thanks.  To  that  campaign  I  now 
turn. 
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Prominent  among  the  opponents  of  hymn  singing  was  Thomas 
Grantham,  1634-92,  an  influential  General  Baptist  layman  of 
Lincolnshire  and  later  of  Norwich.  In  his  Christianismus  Primitivus, 
1678,  he  complained  that  the  Church  was  suffering  in  many  ways 
by  “  the  encroachment  of  humane  Innovations.”  It  is  a  large 
volume,  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground,  oni  what  we  might  now 
call  apologetics  and  ethics,  and  only  a  small  part  deals  with  hymn 
singing.  It  reveals  wide  reading  and  real  learning,  though  much 
of  it  is  taken  up  with  futile  argumentation.  Among  the  undesir¬ 
able  innovations  is  reckoned  “  the  Custom  which  many  have  taken 
up  to  sing  David’s  Psalms  or  their  own  composures  in  a  mixed 
multitude  of  voices.”  ‘‘This  new  device  of  Singing  what  is  put 
into  Men’s  Mouths  by  a  Reader  ”  is  “  foreign  to  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  this  holy  service  ”  of  worship  and  might  even,  he 
fears,  open  the  way  for  ‘‘  Fonns  of  Prayer.”  “  Alas,  what  a  ground¬ 
less  practice  have  we  here?  The  Holy  Scripture  is  a  stranger  to  it, 
none  of  the  Apostles  used  to  do  thus  that  we  read  of :  Nor  is  there 
any  Reason  that  any  man’s  Verses  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Church  as  a  part  of  the  Service  of  God,  or  that  all  should  be  tyed 
to  one  Man’s  Words,  Measures  and  Tones  in  so  great  an  Ordin¬ 
ance.”  He  writes  vigorously  but  temperately.  “  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  censure  them  that  differ  from  me  in  understand¬ 
ing  or  practice  in  this  particular,  who  have  a  pious  mind  in  setting 
forth  God’s  Praises  in  some  of  the  modes  here  opposed.”  I  shall 
quote  him  further,  though  the  controversy  took  place  among  the 
Particular  Baptists  and  not  among  the  Generals  to  whom  Grantham 
belonged. 

For  the  General  Baptists  almost  all  agreed  with  Grantham.  They 
disapproved  of  ‘‘  promiscuous  singing  ”  of  believers  with  un¬ 
believers,  and  thought  the  use  of  “  set  forms  ”  for  singing  or  for 
any  other  purpose  unspiritual.  So  their  General  Assembly  was 
disturbed  when  it  was  reported  to  them  in  1689  that  some  of  their 
churches  were  actually  using  metrical  Psalms  by  Barton,  “  which,” 
they  declared,  “  appeared  so  strangely  foreign  to  evangelical  wor¬ 
ship  that  it  was  not  conceived  anywise  safe  for  the  churches  to 
admit  such  carnal  formalities,”  though  it  was  permissible  for  one 
worshipper  to  sing  by  himself  to  lead  the  praises  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  just  as  one  might  lead  its  prayers. 

Among  the  Particular  Baptists  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity 
of  opinion  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place."  Robert  Steed,  minister 

The  only  lengthy  discussion  on  the  controversy  known  to  me  is  a  chapter 
in  J.  J.  Goadby’s  Bye  paths  in  Baptist  History.  I  have  found  this  helpful,  but 
my  own  account  is  independent  and  based  upon  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
writings  of  Grantham,  Reach,  Crosby  and  other  contemporary  writers,  for 
access  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Baptbt  Union,  the  Baptbt  Hbtorical  Society  and  Regent’s  Park  College. 
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of  the  Bagnio  Church,  Southwark,  to  which  the  malcontents  from 
Reach’s  church  joined  themselves,  declared  in  An  Epistle  Concern-  > 
ing  Singing,  1691,  that  set  hymns  were  as  bad  as  set  prayers  if  not 
worse.  The  whole  thing  was  a  human  invention  not  a  divine  insti-  ' 
tution.  Isaac  Marlow,  a  leading  layman,  wrote  at  least  three  books 
against  the  practice.  On  the  other  side  were  the  great  Hanserd 
Knollys,  and  Hercules  Collins  of  Wapping,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  among  the  Particular  Baptists  to  urge  that  singing  was  “  a 
public  duty.”  John  Bunyan  wrote  in  favour  in  his  Solomon’s  > 
Temple  Spiritualised,  1688,  but  though  he  set  his  pilgrims  singing 
on  many  occasions  he  could  not  persuade  his  own  church  in  Bed-  ^ 
ford  to  follow  their  example.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that 
hymns  were  accepted  there. 

Reach  had  advocated  hymn  singing  in  two  earlier  volumes  but 
his  main  statement  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  The  Breach  ^ 

Repaired  in  God’s  Worship,  or  Singing  of  Psalms,  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  proved  to  be  an  Holy  Ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  , 

With  an  Answer  to  All  Objections,  1691.  It  was  written  in  reply 
to  Marlow’s  Discourse  Concerning  Singing  of  the  previous  year. 
Reach’s  book  impresses  the  reader  with  its  ability,  cogency  and 
good  temper.  It  is  forcefully  written  but  there  is  no  trace  in  it, 
any  more  than  in  Grantham’s  of  that  personal  abuse  of  opponents 
which  was  all  too  common  in  pamphlets  of  that  time.  The  fur¬ 
thest  he  goes  is  to  describe  Marlow’s  arguments  as  preposterous  ^ 

and  nonsensical,  as  indeed  they  were.  Reach  appeals  to  Biblical 

precedents  in  a  way  that  few  of  us  would  do  nowadays,  but  in  this 
he  is  only  a  man  of  his  own  generation.  Granted  his  presupposi¬ 
tions  his  case  is  presented  logically  and  persuasively.  Some  of  his 
arguments  are  foolish  but  they  are  mostly  provoked  by  the  still 
more  foolish  contentions  of  Marlow  and  company.  Marlow  twists 
and  turns  and  contradicts  himself  in  the  most  amazing  fashion.  I  ^ 
am  reminded  of  the  story .  of  the  man  who  was  charged  with 
assault  and  battery.  He  presented  his  defence  in  a  series  of  alter-  | 

native  submissions.  He  didn’t  really  hit  the  man  at  all;  it  was 

only  a  friendly  push.  Alternatively,  the  other  fellow  was  a  black-  | 
guard  and  thoroughly  deserved  the  good  beating  up  he  gave  him.  | 
But  alternatively,  he  was  not  there  at  all  and  had  a  complete  alibi 
for  the  time  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  happened. 

Marlow  starts  by  maintaining  that  when  the  New  Testament 
speaks  about  singing  it  really  means  a  “  mental  singing,”  “  melody 
in  the  heart.”  “  What  can  be  more  plain,”  he  writes,  “  than  that 
Singing  and  other  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  their  Essence  in 
our  Spirits,  wherein  we  are  capable  of  worshipping  God  without 
Verbal  or  Vocal  Instruments  of  the  Body.”  So  Reach  is  obliged 
to  begin  with  a  chapter  in  which  he  reasonably  declares  that 
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“  Singing  is  a  Duty  performed  always  with  the  Voice,  and  can’t 
be  done  without  the  Tongue.  The  Essence  of  Singing  (if  that 
word  may  be  admitted)  lies  no  more  in  our  Spirits  than  the 
Essence  of  Preaching.”  How  can  a  man  make  “  a  joyful  noise  ” 
without  using  his  voice?  “Truly,”  concludes  Keach  at  the  end  of 
quite  a  long  chapter,  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  I  have  this  occasion 
to  speak  and  to  be  so  large  upon  it;  but  knowing  what  I  have  met 
withal  from  some  poor,  weak  and  doubting  Christians  who  stumble 
at  Noonday  about  the  very  Act  of  Singing,  not  knowing  what  it 
is  ...  I  have  thought  good  to  begin  here.” 

Then  he  gets  down  to  business.  “  My  first  Argument  shall  be 
taken  from  the  Antiquity  of  the  Practice,  ’tis  as  ancient  as  this 
world :  the  World  and  singing  of  the  Praise  of  God  came  even  in 
together,  or  very  near  each  other,  when  the  Morning  Stars  sung 
together  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ”  (Job  38). 
Secondly,  as  the  Angels  sang  at  God’s  laying  the  Foundation  of  the 
first  Creation,  so  also  they  sang  at  the  beginning  or  bringing  in 
of  the  second  Creation  .  .  .  even  at  the  Birth  of  Christ  they  sang 
‘  Glory  to  God  on  High  ’.  There  are  more  Precepts  that  injoin  all 
Men  to  sing  the  Praises  of  God  in.  the  Old  Testament  than  there 
are  for  them  to  pray  unto  him  :  which  seems  to  be  done  as  if  it 
were  on  purpose  to  silence  those  Men’s  Spirits  (whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  might  foresee  would  in  some  Age  or  another  oppose  this 
Sacred  Ordinance).” 

Besides,  singing  is  natural  to  man.  “  We  see  all  Men  and  Women 
more  or  less  are  naturally  as  apt  and  ready  to  sing  as  to  speak. 
Now  was  this  tunable  and  musical  Tongue,  or  that  Faculty  of 
Singing,  not  given  to  us  and  to  all  Mortals,  think  you,  to  sing  forth 
the  Praises  of  our  Creator?”  You  might  as  well  argue,  retorted  his 
opponents,  that  God  approved  of  dancing,  which  would  be  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  indeed;  for  dancing,  laughing,  shouting, 
whistling  are  as  much  faculties  as  singing.  In  any  case,  Robert 
Steed  pointed  out,  some  people  cannot  sing,  not  having  “  tunable 
voices,”  and  women  are  forbidden  by  the  apostle  to  open  their 
mouths  in  church. 

No  doubt,  admitted  the  opponents  of  hymns,  there  is  singing  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  that  was  under  the  Law  and  it  is  done  away 
under  the  dispensation  of  grace.  The  Old  Testament ,  precedents 
are  dismissed  by  Graintham  as  a  concession  to  the  “  gross  hearts 
of  the  Jews  .  .  .  and  in  no-ways  transmitted  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  any  part  of  Christ’s  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.” 
But  surely,  argued  Keach,  there  are  many  precedents  for  singing 
in  the  New  Testament  also;  such  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Elizabeth, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  our  Lord  Himself  with  His  disciples.  Indeed 
when  Paul  and  Silas  sang  in  prison  God  showed  how  pleased  He 
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was  by  working  a  miracle  in  response.*^  Besides,  he  urges,  the  fact 
that  there  was  the  singing  of  praise  to  God  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus 
15,  1)  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  proves  that  it  is  not  part  of  the 
Law  but  belongs  to  God’s  natural  worship. 

But,  asserted  his  opponents,  if  your  argument  holds  good  you 
are  committed  to  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  church,  for 
they  are  certainly  associated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hymns  and 
music  must  stand  together,  and,  said  Grantham,  “  sith  those  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  are  laid  aside,  sure  all  Poetical  Singing  ceased  with 
them.”  Here  was  a  nasty  problem.  Reach  and  his  fellows  heartily 
agreed  that  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  worship  was  un¬ 
thinkable,  yet  the  Old  Testament  facts  could  not  be  denied.  His 
reply  is  unconvincing,  even  though  he  calls  in  the  new  world  to 
redress  the  shakiness  of  the  old.  “  Singing  with  instruments  we 
say,  with  Reverend  Mr.  Cotton*^  was  typical  and  so  a  Ceremonial 
Point  of  Worship  and  therefore  ceased,  but  Singing,  saith  he,  with 
Heart  and  Voice,  is  a  Moral  Worship,  such  as  is  written  in  the 
Hearts  of  all  Men  by  Nature  .  .  .  and  so  continueth  in  the 
New  Testament.”  Alternatively,  he  argues,  singing  with  instru¬ 
ments  was  “  only  an  external  Solemnity  of  Worship  fitted  to  the 
Sense  of  Children  under  Age  (such  as  the  Israelites  were  under  the 
Old  Testament.”  (Gal.  4,  1-3.) 

Admitting  that  the  apostles  and  others  in  the  New  Testament 
did  sing,  says  Marlow,  shifting  his  ground  again,  they  are  no  real 
precedent  for  us  since  they  had  “  an  Extraordinary  Gift  ”  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  True,  replied  Reach,  but  so  they  had  in  everything. 
“  From  hence  it  will  follow  There  is  none  now  can,  or  ought  to. 
Preach,  Pray,  Interpret,  etc.,  or  dispense  any  one  Ordinance  of 
the  Gospel.”'^  Certainly,  as  Reach  shows  by  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Fathers,  the  early  Church  continued  to  sing.  And  it  was 
clearly  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament  that  they  would  do  so. 
For  example.  Psalm  96  in  calling  upon  all  the  earth  to  praise  the 
Lord  must  be  referring  to  the  time  when  the  Gentiles  had  been 

12  Oddly  enough  Reach  makes  no  reference,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed^  to 
what  seems  the  most  obvious  precedent,  where  the  assembled  Christians 
“  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord,  and  said,  ‘  Lord,  thou  art 
God  which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  (Acts  iv.  24).  This 
suggests  to  me  the  use  of  a  familiar  hymn  in  public  worship.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  think  it  means  only  that  one  man  offered  prayer  to  which  all 
responded  by  saying  Amen — a  rather  far-fetched  explanation. 

•2  Rev.  John  Cotton  published  in  Massachusetts,  about  16W,  Singing  of 
Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance  from  which  Reach  was  probably  quoting.  Cotton 
insists  that  “  singing  of  Psalms  with  a  lively  voyce  b  an  holy  duty  of  God’s 
worship.  Women  should  not  take  part  in  this  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  34)  and  “  spiritual 
songs  ”  which  were  not  versions  of  Scripture  might  be  sung  privately,  but 
not  in  public  worship. 

14  Grantham  agreed  with  Reach  that  no  argument  could  be  drawn  from 
the  exceptional  spiritual  endowment  of  the  apostles. 
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converted  through  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  So  also, 
as  Paul  points  out  in  Romans  10,  15,  when  Isaiah  (52,  7f)  says, 
“Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice;  with  the  voice  together 
shall  they  sing,”  he  must  refer  to  “  the  Times  of  the  Gospel  and  to 
Gospel  Ministers.”  Further,  the  fact  that  we  shall  sing  in  heaven, 
as  the  Book  of  Revelation  demonstrates,  conclusively  proves  that 
singing  is  “  in  the  highest  state  of  Grace  ”  and  not  only  under  the 
Law. 

But  the  opponents  of  congregational  singing  are  not  crushed 
yet.  Grantham  declared  that  when  Paul  referred  to  church  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  “  everyone  of  you  hath  a  Psalm,  etc.”  (I  Cor.  14,  26) 
he  meant  “  something  further  than  to  be  able  to  read  or  sing  them 
out  of  a  Book  or  as  set  forth  by  another.”  And  he  could  not  be 
referring  to  the  Psalms  of  David  which  everybody  had.  “  He  that 
hath  a  Psalm  is  required  to  sing  a  Psalm  in  the  Church  and  no- 
one  else,  like  as  he  that  hath  a  Doctrine  .  .  .  The  Church  is  to 
attend  on  him  or  to  what  he  holds  forth  in  the  way  of  Psalmody 
that  they  may  be  taught  and  admonished  by  him,  or  have  their 
hearts  exhilarated  or  drawn  up  to  praise  the  Lord  in  Conjunction 
of  their  Spirits  with  his,  and  so  be  said  to  sing  with  him  that  singeth, 
as  they  may  be  said  to  pray  with  him  that  prayeth.”  The  apostle 
did  not  mean  that  the  Psalm  should  be  “  sung  promiscuously  of 
the  whole  congregation.”** 

Nor  did  the  opponents  of  hymns  admit  that  the  “  singing  at  the 
Last  Supper  ”  proved  anything.  We  are  not  told,  they  said,  what 
the  hymn  was  or  who  sang  it.  “There  is  nothing  to  justifie  such 
a  confused  singing  as  many  use  in  these  days,”  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  Paul  gave  instructions  to  the  church  at  Corinth 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  he  did  not  mention  a  hymn. 

“  Might  they  not  be  said  to  sing  together  though  none  sung  but 
Christ  only,  and  his  disciples  at  the  close  say  Amen,  as  in  Prayer. 
Men  are  said  to  pray  when  there  is  but  one  that  is  the  Mouth.”  “  If 
the  Disciples  did  not  joyr  in  singing  that  Hymn,”  Keach  replies, 
“  but  only  by  silent  Consent,  then  they  might  as  well  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  Bread  and  blessed  it  .  .  .  for  all  this  Christ  did 
with  their  silent  Consent.  But  what  our  Saviour  did  alone  is  ex¬ 
pressly  recorded  as  done  by  himself  .  .  .  But  observe,  this  of  Sing¬ 
ing  or  Hymning  is  laid  down  in  the  plural  Number,  when  they  had 
sung  an  Hymn.” 

The  many  Biblical  references  to  singing  and  making  a  joyful 
noise,  said  Keach,  could  not  possibly  refer  to  one  man  singing. 
Take,  for  example,  the  passage  in  Exodus  (32,  17f)  when  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mount  and  exclaimed,  “  the  noise  of  them 

**  So  far  Grantham  was  probably  right :  Paul  is  here  referring  to  an 
ecstatic  outburst  on  the  part  of  an  individual. 
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that  sing  do  I  hear.”  “  Certainly  one  Man’s  Voice  could  not  have 
made  such  a  Noise,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  but  that  they  sung 
with  united  Voices  together.”  Yes,  his  opponents  retorted,  but  they 
were  praising  the  golden  calf  not  God.  “  Tis  no  matter  to  whom 
they  sung,”  said  Reach,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  irritation,  “  it  was 
their  Sin  and  horrid  Wickedness  to  give  that  Divine  Worship  and 
Praise  to  a  molten  Image  that  belonged  to  God  only,  but  there  is 
no  question  but  they  sung  now  to  this  false  god  as  they  had  done 
to  the  true  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth.” 

As  for  objecting  to  singing  “  precomposed  hymns  ”  you  might 
equally  object  to  any  prepared  sermon,  “  and  I  am  satisfied,”  de- 
cleared  Reach,  “  I  have  equally  in  them  both  the  like  assistance 
of  the  Spirit.  Our  sermons  are  no  more  made  for  us  in  God’s  Word 
than  our  Hymns  are,”  Reach  argues  cogently  against  those  who 
were  prepared  to  sing  nothing  but  the  Psalms  of  David.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  suitable  for  sing¬ 
ing  and  were  so  used  by  the  early  Church,  such  as  the  Magnificat, 
“  Hymns  may  be  plainer  than  Psalms  and  more  suitable  to  Gospel 
occasions.  As  we  are  not  tied  up  by  the  Lord  in  Preaching  to  do 
no  more  than  barely  read  the  Scripture  or  quote  one  Scripture  after 
another  .  .  .  but  may  u^  other  Words  to  edify  the  Church  pro¬ 
vided  they  agree  with  and  are  congruous  to  the  Word  of  Christ 
...  so  when  that  which  we  sing  is  taken  out  of  God’s  Word  or  in 
Scripture,  absolutely  congruous,  truly  and  exactly  agreeing  there¬ 
unto,  it  may  as  truly  be  called  the  Word  of  Christ  as  our  Sermons 
are. 

His  opponents  urged  that  if  there  had  to  be  singing  at  least  it 
should  be  by  church  members  only.  Promiscuous  singing  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  unbelievers  together  was  unspiritual.  “  If  it  be  unlaw¬ 
ful,”  replied  Reach,  “  to  let  them  sing  with  us,  tis  unlawful  to  let 
them  in  their  Hearts  joyn  in  Prayer  with  us.  Must  not  the  Child¬ 
ren  have  their  Bread  because  Strangers  will  get  some  of  it?  Besides 
in  the  church  of  Corinth,  when  singing  was  brought  in  among 
them  .  .  .  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Unbelievers  coming  into  their 
Assemblies  :  and  tis  one  Reason  he  gives  why  they  should  take 
heed  to  prevent  confusion.”  It  is  in  any  case  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
praise  God  and  it  cannot  be  unlawful  to  join  with  them  in  doing 
their  duty.  Such  an  attitude  would  also  mean  an  end  of  evange¬ 
lism.  “  Tis  evident  the  Church  is  not  bound  to  worship  God  alone 
in  the  Administration  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  suffer  the  People 
to  come  among  them,  unless  she  intends  to  become  no  Church  in 
a  short  time,  for  how  shall  she  increase  or  have  Children  born  in 
her?  Is  not  hearing  the  Word  of  God  preached  and  Publick 
Prayer  as  Sacred  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel — Worship  as  Singing?” 

Marlow  objects  that  he  cannot  find  in  the  New  Testament  any 
command  to  sing  in  public  assemblies,  either  before  or  after  the 
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sermon.  “  You  must  take  heed,”  begs  Keach,  “  and  avoid  need¬ 
less  Questions  and  Contentions.  We  have  no  Command  to  Pray 
in  our  Publick  Assemblies  either  before  or  after  Sermon  .  .  .  Must 
we  not  use  the  Practice  therefore  ?” 

The  argument  in  the  denomination  seems  to  have  been  so  hot 
that  a  special  committee  in  its  report  to  the  Particular  Baptist 
Assembly  in  1692  rebuked  both  sides  and  urged  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance.  They  begged  that  all  the  books  should  ^  withdrawn 
and  no  more  of  the  kind  written.  Reach’s  book  certainly  does  not 
deserve  such  a  censure.  Marlow’s  is  more  violent  and  no  doubt 
others  that  I  have  not  seen.  I  can  only  assume  that  angry  words 
had  been  spoken.  Keach  was  notoriously  hot-tempered,  as  he  often 
penitently  confessed,  and  perhaps  in  public  speech  had  gone  far 
beyond  his  book.  On  the  merits  of  the  issue  the  Assembly  did  not 
pronounce.  Public  controversy  apparently  ceased  for  a  time  at 
least  and  each  congregation  took  its  own  course,  with  the  result 
that  the  singers  rapidly  gained  ground.  Even  the  church  in  which 
the  disgruntled  minority  from  Reach’s  congregation  had  taken 
refuge  had  to  fall  into  line  when  a  new  minister  whom  they  called 
refused  to  come  unless  they  agreed  to  sing  hymns ! 

Marlow,  however,  was  not  subdued  either  by  Reach’s  book  or  by 
the  rebuke  of  the  Assembly.  His  volume  The  Truth  Soberly  Defen¬ 
ded  in  1692  may  indeed  have  been  issued  before  the  Assembly  met, 
but  he  had  not  that  excuse  for  another  in  1696,  curiously  called 
The  Controversy  of  Singing  Brought  to  an  End,  which  in  fact 
started  it  all  over  again !  His  summary  statement  of  the  issue  as 
he  then  saw  it  is  worth  quoting,  if  only  because  it  shows  that  he 
had  given  up  some  of  his  earlier  positions.  “TTie  question  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  brethren  is  not  whether  any  such  thing  as  vocal 
melodious  singing  is  exhorted  unto  in  the  New  Testament,  for  this 
we  freely  own;  but  the  controversie  lyes  herein,  viz.,  (1)  Whether 
the  saints  were  moved  to  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  Apwstles’  time 
only  as  an  extraordinary  spiritual  gift,  depending  on  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  some  other  gifts  did;  or  that  it  was  appointed  as  a  constant 
Gospel  ordinance  in  the  church  in  an  ordinary  administration  also. 
(2)  In  what  external  manner  it  was  thus  exercised;  whether  in  a 
prestinted  [i.e.,  prescribed]  form  of  words,  made  in  artiBcial  rhimes, 
or  as  the  Spirit  by  His  more  immediate  dictates  gave  them  utter¬ 
ance.  And  (3)  Who  was  it  that  sang?  Whether  the  minister 
sang  alone;  or  with  him  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  professors  and 
profane  men  and  women  with  united  voices  together.” 

Marlow  complains  that  “  the  infection  ”  of  “  such  rotten 
notions”  about  singing  had  spread  so  far  by  1696  that  there  were 
few  London  churches  free  from  it.  He  realised  that  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  a  losing  battle,  though  the  General  Baptists,  still  under  Gran¬ 
tham’s  influence,  held  out  longer  than  the  Particulars.  But  forty- 
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four  years  after  their  earlier  condemnation  of  the  whole  business, 
in  1733,  when  the  Northamptonshire  Association  complained  that 
some  of  their  churches  were  singing  psalms  and  hymns  the 
General  Baptist  Assembly  declared  that  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
was  not  clear  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  pronounce  any  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  issue. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
use  of  hymns  had  become  a  generally  recognised  part  of  public 
worship  among  Baptists  and  Independents.  It  took  the  Anglicans 
another  half-century  to  get  so  far. 

Huoh  Mari  in 


Hans  Hut  and  Thomas  Muntzer 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  persons  we  encounter  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  era  is  Thomas  Muntzer.  Born  in  Stolberg  in  the 
Harz  mountains  in  Germany  in  1488  or  9  of  perhaps  fairly  well- 
to-do  parents,  he  was  a  lover  of  books  from  his  chidlhood,  matricu¬ 
lated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1506,  and  later  studied  at 
Frankfurt.  He  early  acquired  a  large  library  in  which  were  found 
works  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Apuleius,  Suso,  Tauler,  Plato  and 
Basil.  He  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in 
order  to  be  able  to  study  the  Bible  more  effectively,  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  give  evidence  of  extraordinarily  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible.  From  1506  to  1520  he  always  seems  to  have  frequented 
places  where  he  could  study.  In  1519  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Luther.  When  in  that  year  he  came  to  Zwickau,  he  already 
showed  traces  of  his  mystic  inclinations.  He  became  fond  of  the 
writings  of  the  chiliast  Joachim  of  Fiore,  and  it  was  here  at 
Zwickau  that  his  fateful  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Storch  began, 
whose  views  on  chiliasm  and  revelation  decisively  influenced 
Muntzer.  Although  he  seems  to  have  been  freed  from  Romanism 
through  Luther’s  influence,  his  emerging  radical  tendencies  soon 
caused  considerable  friction  and  eventual  separation',  each  becom¬ 
ing  the  implacable  foe  of  the  other.  In  their  respective  polemics 
against  each  other  they  were  to  give  vent  to  their  mutual  intense 
dislike  for  one  another.  Muntzer,  ousted  from  his  living  by  Luther, 
soon  became  a  restless  wanderer,  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  radical,  and  identifying  the  salvation  and  judgment  of  God 
with  the  Peasant’s  Revolt  of  which  he  along  with  many  others  was 
the  victim  in  1525.* 

Among  Mennonites  this  man’s  very  name  has  been  a  bad  word 
for  a  long  time  and  no  wonder.  From  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  until  now  he  has,  been'  called  the  founder  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  by  historians  and  critics,  and  Mennonites  have  rightly 
repudiated  this  assertion  or  charge  as  it  was  often  meant  to  be. 
Only  recently  have  historians  become  more  careful  in  what  they 
say  about  the  Miintzer-.Anabaptist  question,  although  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  published  1957,  still  per¬ 
petuates  the  fiction  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  come  directly 
frof  Thomas  Miintzer.* 
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Now  that  historical  research  has  established  that  although  there 
were  contacts  between  Miintzer  and  men  who  later  became  Ana¬ 
baptists  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  origins,  we  can  take  a  good 
look  at  the  man  as  a  Reformation  personality,  and  also  as  a  man 
who  in  some  ways  significantly  influenced  Anabaptism.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  the  conviction  of  this  writer.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
need  to  steer  clear  of  the  man  simply  because  he  is  Thomas 
Miintzer.  The  thing  that  has  frequently  inhibited  Mennonites 
from  giving  this  man  serious  consideration  is  of  course  his  radical 
revolutionary  activity  from  which  they  anxiously  seek  to  disso¬ 
ciate  themselves.  Since,  however  it  has  been  established  by  Men- 
nonite  historians,  and  others  as  well,  that  Anabaptism  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  such  social  revolution  as  he  advocated  and  practiced, 
we ‘can  calmly  and  without  panic  consider  another  completely 
different  side  of  this  man.  For  Thomas  Miintzer  was  not  only  a 
revolutionary :  he  was  also  an  intelligent  man,  a  theologian  of 
some  ability,  and  a  mystic.  In  the  blurb  on  the  dust  cover  of 
Otto  Brandt’s  biography  of  Miintzer  he  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  great  Protestant  mystics,  and  this  is  certainly  accurate.  It 
was  Karl  Holl  who  first  pointed  this  out  in  his  essay  “  Luther  und 
die  Schwarmer.”  In  that  work  he  takes  Miintzer  the  mystic  theo¬ 
logian,  seriously,  regarding  him  as  a  creative  thinker,  and  outlining 
his  system  of  thought  in  some  detail.  Otto  Brandt  does  the  same 
thing  in  his  book.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  either  Holl 
or  Brandt  were  Miintzer  fans,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  had  the 
courage  and  the  integrity  to  give  this,  in  some  respects  tragic  figure, 
a  firm  place  in  the  history  of  Reformation  thought.  Ought  we  to 
be  any  less  courageous,  particularly  when  the  work  of  these  men 
is  already  nearly  thirty  years  old  ? 

Miintzer  was  a  mystic.  No  one  who  has  read  his  brief  works 
can  really  doubt  this.  Who  his  teachers  were  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
Connections  between  his  thought  and  that  of  Medieval  mystics  and 
especially  Tauler  can  easily  be  traced.  He  took  over  from  Tauler 
the  idea  that  the  way  of  discipleship  is  suffering  with  Christ  which 
leads  to  union  with  God  and  to  faith,^  a  point  of  view  that  was 
very  prevalent  in  certain  Anabaptist  circles  in  the  late  twenties  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Although  Miinzter’s  mysticism  was  mixed 
with  Joachimite  chiliasm  and  also  with  ideas  that  were  distinctively 
his  own,  it  is  his  mysticism  that  we  want  to  isolate  here  as  the 
point  at  which  he  became  important  for  Anabaptism. 

Another  very  striking  personality  of  that  turbulent  time  is  Hans 
Hut.  He  was  a  native  of  Thuringia.  By  trade  he  was  a  book¬ 
binder  and  £dso  a  book  salesman,  helping  to  circulate  Reformation 
writings.  There  is  preserved  for  us  a  verbal  portrait  of  Hut,  origi¬ 
nally  published  by  the  city  Council  of  Nurmeburg,  a  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury  version  of  “This  man  is  wanted  by  the  F.B.I.”  In  it  he  is 
\  described  as 

The  highest  and  chief  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  ...  a  well 
’  educated,  clever  fellow,  rather  tall,  a  peasant  with  light  brown 

I  cropped  hair  and  a  blonde  moustache.  He  is  dressed  in  a 

grey,  sometimes  black,  riding  coat,  a  broad  grey  hat,  and  grey 
pants.^ 

j  This  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  of  striking  enough  appearance 
as  would  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  saw  him.  His  writ- 
}  ings  add  to  this  portrait,  showing  us  a  deeply  religious  man,  of  uni- 
quenchable  and  energetic  zeal  for  his  new  found  faith;  a  strong 
man,  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  sufferings  about  which  he 
wrote  so  much;  an  obedient  man,  doing  the  bidding  of  his  Lord 
under  all  circumstances.  In  1524,  due  to  a  conversation  with 
j  several  artisans  near  Wittenberg,  he  began  to  think  seriously  about 
baptism.  He  went  to  Reformation  headquarters  in  Wittenberg  for 
,  help,  but  was  not  satisfied.  His  thinking  produced  positive,  or 
should  one  say  negative,  results  when  he  refused  to  have  his  new- 
i  born  child  baptized.  This  refusal  led  to  his  expulsion  from  his 
*  home.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent  wandering  from  place 
to  place.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  became  acquainted  with 
^  Muntzer  in  his  capacity  as  a  bookbinder  and  salesman,  but  also 

because  he  had  found  in  Muntzer  some  of  the  answers  to  his  ques- 
,  tions  that  were  not  forthcoming  in  Wittenberg.  They  must  have 

I  been  well  acquainted  as  is  indicated  by  Miintzer’s  stay  at  Hut’s 

I  house  during  his  flight  from  Frankenhausen.  On  May  26,  1526, 

!  on  his  way  through  Augsburg  he  again  met  Denk,  who,  after  some 

'  considerable  debate  finally  convinced  Hut  of  the  necessity  for  bap¬ 

tism.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  an  amazing  career  of  mis- 
1  sionary  work.  The  man  seems  to  have  taken  no  time  to  rest;  he 

)  was  on  fire  for  his  Lord  and  the  church,  and  this  took  him,  in  a 

period  of  eighteen  months,  through  Germany,  Moravia,  Austria 
j  as  far  as  Vienna,  and  back  again  to  Augsburg  where,  in  August 
1527  he  was  arrested  along  with  other  Anabaptist  leaden.  Later 
in  December  he  died  as  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the  prison  where  he 
was  confined.  Hut  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking,  interest¬ 
ing  and  influential  leaders  of  the  early  Anabaptist  movement  in 
1  South  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  examine  his  thought. 

I  The  problem  of  the  influences  that  shaped  the  thinking  of  Hans 
Hut  has  caused  increasing  comment  during  the  last  few  years. 
Lydia  Muller  saw  a  close  connection  between  the  thought  of 
,  Thomas  Muntzer  and  Hut  as  she  prepared  the  first  volume  of 
Glaubenszeugnisse  oberdeutscher  Taufgesinnter  in  1938.  Grete 
I  Mecenseffy,  the  Austrian  historian,  claims  a  direct  connection  be- 
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tween  the  thought  of  Miintzer  and  Hut  in  her  essay  “  Die  Herkunft 
des  oberoesterreichischen  Taufertums  ”  which  appeared  in  ARG  in  \ 
1956*  Dr.  Gordon  Rupp  of  Manchester,  in.  his  fascinating  and  [ 
thought-provoking  article  “  Word  and  Spirit  in  the  First  Years  of 
the  Reformation,”*  makes  similar  suggestions.  At  one  time  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Hut’s  “Von  dem  gehaimnus 
der  tauff  ”  was  actually  Muntzer’s  work,  but  has  since  retreated 
from  that  position.  From  the  Mennonite  side  have  come  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outright  denials  of  this.’  \ 

The  resemblance  in  the  writings  of  Miintzer  and  Hut  are  too  ' 
obvious  to  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Even  Mennonite  his-  ' 
torians  have  recognized  this.  But  it  serves  no  purpose  hotly  to 
deny  any  formative  influence  of  Miintzer  on  Hut  without  offering 
a  satisfactory  alternative.  This  appears  thus  far  to  be  lacking.  A 
comprehensive  biography  of  Hut  and  a  detailed  study  of  his  thought  | 
and  its  sources  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  > 

study  of  South  German  Anabaptism.  Many  of  Hut’s  ideas  vary  I 

so  much  from  those  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  for  example,  that  an  ' 
explanation  for  them  must  be  found. 

At  the  centre  of  the  controversy  have  been  concepts  common 
to  Miintzer  and  Hut  such  as  “  the  creatures,”  “  the  cross  and 
suffering,”  their  view  of  the  Scriptures  and  points  of  resemblance 
in  their  eschatology.  Grete  Mecenseffy  selects  especially  the  theo-  ' 
logy  of  “  the  cross  ”  as  the  most  obvious  example  to  illustrate  the 
dependence  of  Hut  on  Miintzer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  / 
the  most  important  point  of  similarity  between  the  two,  followed 
closely  by  the  teaching  about  ‘  the  creatures,’  and  by  an  unusual 
view  regarding  the  Scriptures.  The  common  source  of  these  three  > 
concepts  is  Medieval  Mysticism.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  i 
mystic  strain  in  South  German  Anabaptism  of  the  Hut  tradition 
came  in  in  large  measure  by  way  of  Thomas  Miintzer.  He  was  I 
not  himself  the  originator  of  these  views,  but,  as  in  a  relay  race,  | 
received  the  torch  from  someeone  else,  in  this  case  the  Medieval 
mystics,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Hans  Hut  who  in  turn  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  others.® 

It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course  ,that  Miintzer,  being  an  intelli¬ 
gent  thinker  in  his  own  right,  would  put  his  own  stamp  on  these 
inherited  ideas,  and  this  is  what  happened.  Likewise  Hans  Hut  ) 
too  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  was  in  his  turn  able  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  in  what  he  received  from  Miintzer.  That  we  • 
get  changes  from  the  original  formulations  of  the  mystics  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising,  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  being  able 
to  trace  clearly,  Iwth  in  Miintzer  and  in  Hut,  these  mystic  ideas. 
Nor  do  they,  in  the  process  of  modification,  lose  much  of  their 
essentially  mystical  character.  i 
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(We  will  proceed  now  to  a  comparison  of  Muntzer  and  Hut  with 
reference  to  the  three  concepts  of  “  the  creatures,”  “  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  “  the  cross  and  suffering.”  This  order  has  been  chosen 
because  it  lends  itself  best  to  a  consecutive  study.  Actually  these 
i  three  concepts  although  they  are  here  dealt  with  separately,  are 

I  of  one  piece,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  frequent  necessity  to  explain 

I  one  in  terms  of  the  other. 

I  The  notion  of  “  the  creatures  ”  or  “  the  creation  ”  is  a  fascinat- 
)  ing  one.  Upon  a  first  reading  of  Muntzer,  although  the  term  is 

I  used  frequently,  one  does  not  get  the  impression  that  there  is  an 

*  organization  of  ideas  that  accounts  for  the  use  of  these  words. 

The  writer  suspected  this  and  said  so  in  his  dissertation  which 
I  forms  the  basis  for  these  articles.®  Renewed  reading  of  Muntzer’s 

'  works  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  Hut  did  not  merely  borrow 

I  the  term  “  creatures  ”  and  then  proceed  to  use  it  in  his  own  way, 

1  but  that  he  also  took  over  Muntzer’s  use  of  it  which  is  fairly  clearly 

I  defined.  “  Creatures  ”  or  “  the  creation  ”  and  God  were  con- 

•>  sidered  by  Muntzer  to  be  opposites.  It  is  the  ancient  mystic  dualism 
of  matter  and  spirit  which  are  mutually  exclusive  having  nothing 
I  to  do  with  each  other.  They  are  in  fact  actively  opposed  to  each 
I  other. 

I  There  are  a  number  of  passages  in  Muntzer’s  writings  which 
1  indicate  what  he  thought  of  as  the  function  of  the  “  creatures  ” 

(  in  man’s  relationship  to  God.  The  most  important  passage  here  is 

)  from  his  Exposition  of  the  \9th  Psalm:  “Die  Werk  der  Hande 

Gottes  miissen  die  erste  Verwunderung  von  Gott  bewiesen  haben, 
es  ist  sonst  alles  Predigen  und  Schreiben  verloren.”*®  “The 
Creatures  ”  are  the  first  witness  to  man  of  an  omnipotent  God  who 
is  concerned  about  men,  and  only  after  man  has  heard  this  wit¬ 
ness  is  it  possible  for  him  to  respond  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
or  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  witness  of  the  creatures  is  the  wit- 

iness  of  God  which  man  can  apprehend  with  his  natural  reason, 
and  is  therefore  the  natural  starting  place  for  all  men  in  their 
knowledge  of  God  since  all  men  have  this  natural  reason.  This 
is  the  “  order  of  God  in  all  the  creatures.”**  God  has  ordered  His 
purpose  in  this  way,  and  this,  says  Muntzer  in  his  earliest  defini¬ 
tive  theological  tract  the  “  Prague  Manifesto,”  is  a  thing  he  has 
not  heard  even  one  learned  man  mention  with  so  much  as  single 
)  word,  and  consequently  no  one  knows  about  it.  All  he  has  heard 

I  from  the  cursed  parsons  is  the  bare  Scripture.**  But  Muntzer  goes 

further  than  this.  Not  only  do  the  “  creatures  ”  constitute  the 
first  witness  of  God  to  man,  but  they  also  preach  Christ  and  His 
suffering.**  This  means  therefore,  that  even  a  man  who  has  never 
read  the  Bible  or  even  heard  a  preacher  can  be  a  true  believer  in 
Christ.  It  is  here  that  one  finds  the  explanation  to  Muntzer’s  in- 
)  sistence  that  true  faith  is  possible  without  the  Scriptures.  That 

I 
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Miintzer  actually  taught  such  a  “  gospel  of  the  creatures  ”  appean  1 
from  one  of  the  writings  of  Urbanus  Rhegius  of  1525  entitled  \ 
Widder  den  newen  irrsall  Thomas  Miintzers  und  D.  Andreas  Karl-  j 
stadt.  “  It  is  now  two  years  since  your  partner  Thomas  Miintzer  ' 
thought  to  belittle  the  Bible  and  supposed  that  he  could  instruct  i 
a  farmer  in  the  faith  from  the  created  tilings.”*^ 

This  teaching  about  the  creatures  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystics 
whose  writings  Miintzer  had  studied.  Many  years  before  Bernard  1 
of  Glairvaux  had  written,  “  Believe  me,  for  I  have  experienced  > 
itj  you  will  find  vastly  more  in  the  woods  than  in  books.  Wood 
and  stone  will  teach  you  what  you  can  never  receive  from  * 
teachers.”**  Meister  Eckhart  was  even  more  explicit  when  he  i 
said  to  his  congregation  :  j 

How  is  that  I  know  more  of  God  than  you  do?  This  is  not  I 
the  reason  that  I  have  studied  or  read  more  books.  Educa-  i* 
tion  is  of  little  value.  .\11  creatures  are  speaking  of  God. 
The  same  thing  that  my  mouth  says  and  reveals  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  rock,  and  one  gains  greater  understanding 
from  the  works,  than  from  words  .  .  .  Every  creature  is  full  ' 
of  God  and  is  a  book.*®  ' 

The  creatures  witness  to  God,  and  man  has  only  to  see  them  to  } 
perceive  the  message  they  preach.  ^ 

But  the  word  “  creatures  ”  also  had  another  meaning  for  j 
Miintzer.  The  “  creaturely  ”  is  the  opposite  of  the  “  spiritual.” 
Faith  can  come  only  when  the  creatures  have  beeni  overcome,  that 
is  to  say,  when  man  has,  in  a  tremendous  struggle  transferred  his  | 
dependence  from  the  creatures  to  God.  Although  the  creatures 
teach  man  about  God,  he  must  never  depend  on  them  for  they  are 
only  creatures  and  cannot  help  man  to  acquire  faith.  In  fact, 
they  prevent  him  from  depending  on  God  alone.  When  a  man 
comes  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  believe,  says  Miintzer  he  de¬ 
sires  only  what  God  can  teach  him.  The  creatures  with  their  dis¬ 
obedience  and  independence  of  God  are  to  him  as  bitter  gall,  for 
their  way  is  a  perverted  way.*’  Only  as  man  understands  the 
creatures  and  God  and  their  proper  relationship  to  man  and  to 
each  other  can  he  begin  to  comprehend  the  Bible.*®  Again  we 
see  that  knowledge  of  the  creatures  in  Miintzer’s  view  precedes  a 
proper  use  of  the  Scriptures. 

Here,  too,  one  can  point  to  the  mystics  as  the  source  of  the  idea. 

“  Soli  Gott  hinein,  so  muss  die  Kreatur  hinaus  ”  said  Tauler  in 
one  of  his  sermons.*®  Another  sermon  contains  the  following  words 
“  Know  that  none  of  the  creatures  that  God  ever  made  can  ever 
deliver  you  or  help  you.  Only  God  alone  can  do  this.”’® 
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Although  the  teaching  on  this  subject  appears  in  very  scant  form 
in  Miintzer’s  writings,  it  must  have  been  something  like  the  recon¬ 
struction  here  attemped  since  other  points  of  his  theology  depend 
upon  it.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  Hans  Hut’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  more  dependent  on  Muntzer  than  would  appear 
from  Miintzer’s  writings,  although  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
this. 

Hans  Hut  took  over  from  Muntzer  his  idea  of  “  the  creatures.” 
Clearly  this  can  never  be  proved  beyond  dispute,  but  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  writings  of  these  two  men  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
writer’s  mind  that  this  is  what  happened.  Hut,  after  all,  associ¬ 
ated  with  Muntzer  during  the  years  when  his  own  views  were  being 
shaped.  He  met  with  Muntzer  on  several  occasions.^*  He  took  care 
of  the  publishing  of  the  Ausgedriickte  Entblossung,  a  short  work  on 
the  first  chapter  of  Luke.  We  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  an  en¬ 
quiring  mind  like  that  of  Hut  would  carefully  have  studied  this 
writing,  and  perhaps  others  as  well,  since  he  was  clearly  interested 
in  Muntzer,  but  more  because  he  was  looking  for  answers  to  his 
questions.  Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  Hut’s  later  words, 
“er  hab  in  ettlich  malen  hoeren  predigen,  ine  aber  nit  mogen 
vernemen,”^  and  this  has  been  translated,  “  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him.”  It  could  also  be  rendered,  “  He  could  not  hear  him,” 
perhaps  because  of  noise  or  being  too  far  away  from  the  preacher. 
Hut  seems  to  have  understood  Muntaer  well  enough,  so  well  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  was  able  to  take  over  from  him  what  he  considered 
to  be  good  and  reject  that  which  did  not  agree  with  his  Anabap¬ 
tist  convictions.  Again;  why  was  it  that  Hans  Denck  had  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  persuading  Hut  to  be  baptized?^  It 
was  precisely  because  Hut  did  not  at  that  time  consider  water 
baptism  to  be  of  any  importance  as  Muntzer  also  held.  Indeed, 
Hut  later  continually  emphasised  in  his  writing  about  baptism 
that  water  baptism  is  insufficient  of  itself,  unless  accompanied  by 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  of  suffering. 

When  we  go  to  the  writings  of  Hut,  particularly  his  “  Von  dem 
gehaimnus  der  tauff  ”  we  find  this  idea  of  “  the  creatures  ”  worked 
out  in  greater  detail  and  given  what  he  considered  to  be  a  firm 
Biblical  basis.  It  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  under  the 
title  “The  Gospel  of  all  the  Creatures.”  This  strange  expression 
is  a  result  of  a  grammatical  error  in  the  German.  The  phrase  is 
taken  from  Mk.  16  :  15,  “  darum  gehet  hin  in  alle  Welt  und  pre- 
diget  das  Evangelium  aller  Kreatur.”  In  German  the  genitive  and 
dative  case  endings  of  a  feminine  noun  in  the  singular  are  identi¬ 
cal,  so  that  the  adjective  “  aller,”  which  modifies  the  collective 
noun  “  Kreatur  ”  which  is  written  as  a  singular  noun,  also  has  the 
same  ending.  Thus  the  dative  “  to  all  creatures  ”  could  easily  be 
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taken  to  mean  the  genitive  “  of  all  the  creatures  ”  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Hut  understood  it.  \ 

This  ‘gospel  of  all  the  creatures’  was,  according  to  Mk.  16:15,  | 

the  gospel  which  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  preach.  A  » 
more  signihcant  passage  dealing  with  this  idea  was  found  in 
Rom.  1  :  20. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world  his  invisible  nature, 
namely,  his  eternal  power  and  diety,  has  been  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  things  that  have  been  made.  So  they  are  with-  i 
out  excuse.^  ^ 

This  was  to  Hut  and  his  followers  ample  evidence  that  this  ‘  gospel  i 
of  all  creatures  ’  was  Biblical,  since  here  Paul  says  that  men  can  j 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  great  and  almighty  God  from  the 
created  universe.  The  words  of  Heb.  11:  3,  “By  faith  we  under-  | 
stood  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  } 
what  is  seen  was  made  out  of  things  which  do  not  appear,”  were  [ 
used  to  prove  that  God  has  created  the  things  that  are  seen,  so  ’ 
that  through  them  men  might  perceive  unseen  things.^*  More¬ 
over,  Hut  says,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  as  important  an  ! 
argument  as  any,  Jesus  Himself  always  preached  the  ‘  gospel  of  I 
all  creatures  ’  to  the  people,  since  they  understood  it  more  readily 
than  book  knowledge.^*  / 

Hans  Denck  said  that  even  before  he  was  bom  again  God  was 
working  in  him  by  His  Spirit.  This,  he  said,  is  the  case  with  all  ^ 
men  basing  himself  on  John  1  :  9.  Hut  also  believed  that  God 
speaks  to  man  before  man  responds,  but  he  held  this  speaking  to 
be  external  instead  of  internal.  In  “Von  dem  geheimmus  der  i 
tauff  ”  he  says  : 

For  all  the  elect  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  Moses  1 
have  read  in  the  book  of  all  creatures,  and  from  this  they  ) 
have  perceived  that  they  have  a  natural  understanding  which  1 
has  been  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  ...  All  ) 
men  thus  deal  with  creatures,  even  the  heathen  who  do  not  r 
have  the  written  law,  nevertheless  do  the  same  as  those  who 
have  the  written  law.” 

The  creatures  witness  to  God,  and  Gk>d  has  given  man  the  faculties  ) 
by  which  he  may  perceive  that  the  witness  of  the  creatures  in  this 
first  stage  is  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  righteous  and  Almighty  1 
God,  and  this,  according  to  Paul,  even  the  heathen  can  perceive,  f 
but  there  is  no  thought  that  through  the  creatures  man  may  come  | 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  God.  So  far  then.  Hut  agrees  with 
Miintzer,  namely  that  the  creatures  are  a  witness,  the  first  witness 
of  God  to  men.  t 
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Hut  then  follows  Muntzer  a  further  step  to  say  that  the  crea¬ 
tures  also  show  as  in  a  type  the  sufferings  of  Christ.^*  The  simi¬ 
larity  between  Muntzer  and  Hut  is  so  striking  here  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  them  both.  Here  is  Muntzer  in  his  Hochverursachte 
Schutzrede  :  “  Die  ganze  heilige  Schrift  saget  nit  anders — wie  auch 
alle  Kreaturen  ausweisen — denn  vom  gekreuzigten  Sohne  Gottes.” 
Now  follows  Hut  in  his  Von  dem  geheimnus  der  tauff  :  “  Wie  auch 
die  ganz  serif t  und  all  creatur  nichts  anders  anzaigen  den  den 
leidenden  Christum.”  Muntzer’s  writings  do  not  show  any  ampli¬ 
fication  of  that  bare  statement,  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  explains 
his  conviction  that  man  can  have  true  faith  without  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Hut  could  not  quite  follow  Muntzer  in  this,  so  he  expanded 
the  idea,  saying  that  the  creatures  show  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Jesus  Himself  taught  the  poor  the  gospel  by  means  of  things  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  the  created  world  which  surrounded 
them,  for  the  common  man  was  more  readily  taught  in  the  crea¬ 
tures  than  from  the  Scriptures.^®  In  fact  the  Scriptures  themselves 
continually  point  to  the  creatures.  “  Derhalben,”  says  Hut,  “  ist 
auch  die  ganz  scrift  durch  eitl  creatur  beschrieben^.”^®  Hut  there¬ 
fore  believed  that  a  man  could  actually  see  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  creatures.  The  true  significance  and  force 
of  this  conviction  is  seen  when  we  remember  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  still  many  illiterate  folk  who  could  not  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  who  could  read  from  the  created  world  about  them 
the  ‘Cospel  of  all  the  creatures.’  Although,  as  stated  above, 
Muntzer  did  not  expand  that  one  statement,  the  words  of  Rhegius 
quoted  previously^*  are  important  here,  namely  that  Muntzer  had 
been  attempting  to  teach  a  farmer,  perhaps  an  illiterate  man,  the 
faith,  and  for  Rhegius  this  certainly  meant  faith  in  Christ,  from 
the  natural  creation.  Thus  Hut  may  have  been  dependent  on> 
Muntzer  even  for  his  expansion  of  the  idea.  This  impression  is 
increased  when  we  compare  the  views  of  Muntzer  and  Hut  about 
the  Scriptures. 

The  importance  of  the  Scriptures  in  Reformation  thought  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  that  in 
a  general  way  here.  Everyone  who  had  any  interest  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  be  he  Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  Roman  Catholic  or  Radical, 
had  something  to  say  about  the  Bible.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  Thomas  Muntzer  mentioning  the  Bible  frequently  in 
his  own  writings,  and  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  to  find  him 
using  it  as  the  basis  of  thought  and  his  programme  of  social  revolt. 
But  although  the  Bible  was  normative  for  him  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  Reformers,  his  views  on  the  Bible  collide  head-on  with  those 
of  Luther.  In  fact  some  of  his  most  virulent  attacks  were  focused, 
not  on  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  has  often  been  thought,  but  on 
the  use  men,  and  especially  Luther,  made  of  the  Bible. 
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The  writer’s  purpose  here  is  to  show  that  Hans  Hut  adopted  in 
its  essential  features  Thomas  Miintzer’s  view  of  the  Scriptures  and 
their  function.  To  do  this  requires  first  of  all  a  statement  of 
Miintzer’s  position. 

As  Otto  Brandt  suggests  in  his  book,  faith  was  for  Miintzer  the 
prime  essential, as  also  it  was  for  Luther.  Miintzer  then  imme¬ 
diately  asks  the  question  as  to  the  source  of  faith  and  promptly 
answers  that  it  does  not  come  from  the  Scriptures.  His  evidence 
for  this  position  is  based  on  two  considerations.  The  first 
is  the  nature  of  faith  itself.  “JRaith”  he  writes  in  Von  dem  ged- 
ichteten  Glauben,  “  is  an  assurance  that  one  may  depend  on  the 
word  and  promise  of  Christ.”  This  faith,  as  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  testify,  is  not  easy  to  come  by.  “  Let  every  pious  and 
staunch  chosen  one  of  God  search  the  Bible.  .  .  .  He  will  find  that 
all  the  Fathers,  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  especially  the 
Apostles,  achieved  their  faith  only  with  great  difficulty.”^^  After 
all,  they  had  no  Scriptures  and  yet  they  had  faith.^  Consequently 
it  is  clear  that  faith  cannot  come  from  the  Scriptures,  for  if  it  did, 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  and  not  difficult,  since  all  one  would  have 
to  do  is  read  the  Bible.  But  the  problem  is  that  the  world  is  full 
of  those  who  suppose  that  faith  comes  from  the  Scriptures  and 
these  Schriftgelehrte  or  scribes  not  only  believe  this  themselves,  but 
they  also  deceive  the  poor  people  so  outrageously  that  it  is  hard 
to  express  in  words.^®  This  deception  is  so  shocking  because  the 
faith  that  they  suppose  they  gain  from  the  Scriptures  is  not  the 
true  faith  that  will  make  a  man  righteous  before  CJod.  It  is  a 
fabricated  and  purloined  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  since 
such  a  faith  would  be  easy  to  obtain :  indeed  anyone  who  could 
read  could  have  it,  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  say  that  true 
faith  is  difficult  to  come  by. 

Again  it  is  impossible  that  faith  could  come  from  the  Scriptures 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Miintzer,  as 
also  the  other  mystics,  accepted  the  matter-spirit  dualism.  The 
Bible,  he  taught,  is  a  creature,  created  by  God  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  witness  to  God.  Because  it  is  a  material 
creature  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  spiritual,  it  cannot  possibly 
produce  that  faith  which  belongs  to  the  world  of  the  Spirit.^*  Be¬ 
cause  faith  does  not  come  from  the  Scriptures  they  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  true  Christian  faith.  “  Even  if  a  man  had  never  heard 
nor  seen  the  Bible,”  he  wrote  in  Ausgedriickte  Entblossung,  “he 
could  have  a  true  Christian  faith  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  as  all  those  who  wrote  the  Bible  had  without  recourse  to 
any  books.”^^  This  does  not  mean  it  is  useless,  for  Miintzer  is  anxious 
that  it  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  This  is  not 
to  make  alive,  but  to  kill.^®  No  doubt  this  a  reference  to  Paul’s 
words  about  the  letter  that  kills  (II  Corinthians  3  :  6),  words  which 
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were  such  a  favourite  for  those  in  the  Reformation  period  who  had 
an  inclination  to  mysticism.  It  appears  also  from  this  that  Muntzer 
regarded  the  written  Scriptures  in  much  the  same  way  as  St.  Paul 
regarded  the  law.  But  even  for  the  Bible  to  fulfil  its  function  of 
killing  rather  than  making  alive  there  is  the  condition  that  the 
reader  must  have  the  Key  of  David  without  which  it  remains  a 
closed  book.  Only  with  this  Key  of  David  can  a  man  understand 
the  Scriptures  and  this  key  can  be  got  only  after  the  independent 
advent  of  faith.  Without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  the  Key 
of  David  the  contradictions  in  Scripture  cannot  be  reconciled.  This 
inability  of  men  to  reconcile  opposing  Scriptures  is  the  cause  for 
all  the  trouble  in  Christendom.^®  Whoever  therefore  does  not  have 
the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  can  never  understand  the  Bible 
“even  though  he  had  swallowed  one  hundred  thousand  Bibles.”^ 
Once  man  is  able  to  understand  the  Scriptures  he  sees  that  they 
teach  what  he  has  already  experienced,  namely  that  the  way  to 
faith  is  through  suffering  and  dying. 

Now  it  is  a  terrible  calamity,  writes  Muntzer  in  Ausgedruckte 
Entblossung,  that  the  Scribes  have  practically  monopolized  the 
Scriptures  insofar  as  their  interpretation  is  concerned.  They  take 
from  it  what  they  please,  each  according  to  his  desire,  and  the 
deception  of  the  common  man  is  so  enormous  that  no  one  can 
express  it.^‘  Because  of  this  the  pxjor  man  will  have  to  get  his  in¬ 
struction  elsewhere,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.^^  Not  only  do  these  Scribes  mislead  the  people 
by  telling  them  that  faith  comes  from  the  Scriptures,  but  they  use 
the  Scripture  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  and  thus  prevent  the 
true  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  from  shining  out  into  the 
world.^^ 

Muntzer  is  therefore  not  directing  his  words  against  the  Bible. 
His  own  constant  use  of  it  testifies  to  his  belief  that  it  is  important. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  his  own  programme  of  violence  was 
legitimized  by  the  Bible.  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  his  sermon 
before  the  Princes.  No,  he  is  not  directing  his  attack  against  the 
Bible  but  against  the  misuse  of  it.  Luther’s  use  of  the  Scriptures 
appeared  to  him  as  to  a  good  many  others  a  renewed  externaliza- 
tion  of  religion,  preventing  men  from  appreciating  and  exp)erienc- 
ing  its  true  inwardness. 

Those  are  broad  outlines  of  Miintzer’s  view  of  the  Scriptures. 
Now  to  take  a  look  at  Hans  Hut.  Hans  Hut  begins  his  writing 
Ein  Christlicher  underricht  with  words  very  much  like  those  used 
by  Muntzer : 

Since  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  witness  of  God,  written  by 
Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  is  rarely  composed  of 
large  sections  but  rather  piecemeal,  there  follows  from  it 
nothing  but  error,  unless  we  are  able  to  reconcile  the  parts 
with  the  whole.^ 
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Men  who  use  the  Scriptures  without  being  able  to  reconcile  con¬ 
tradictions  in  Scripture  are  certainly  in  error  themselves  and  lead 
others  astray  as  well.'*®  The  reason  for  this  is,  says  Hut,  that  they 
lack  proper  judgment,  a  judgment  that  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
school  of  suffering.^®  This  expresses  Hut’s  conviction  that  the 
Scriptures  are  very  important  indeed,  as  they  also  were  for 
Miintzer,  and  that  the  main  problem  is  that  they  are  being  misused 
by  those  who  do  not  have  the  proper  equipment  to  use  them. 
Such  persons,  and  here  Hut  is  referring  to  the  clergy  who  he  calls 
Schriftgelehrte,  know  less  about  the  Scripturse  than  the  apes,  even 
though  they  purport  to  be  masters  and  teachers  of  it.  As  far  as 
they  are  concerned  it  remains  sealed  with  seven  seals,  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  have  it  opened  to  them  through  the  work  of  God, 
namely  suffering.  Consequently  everything  they  teach  is  false  and 
has  the  wrong  order,  and  by  it  the  poor  man  is  seduced,  deceived 
and  led  into  all  manner  of  harm.  The  only  thing  to  do  therefore 
is  to  avoid  these  false  teachers,  for  they  are  not  interested  ini  them¬ 
selves  in  the  first  place,  and  more  important,  all  they  can  talk  about 
is  faith,  but  no  one  has  any  idea  about  how  to  arrive  at  it.  They 
say  they  have  faith,  but  it  is  a  spurious  and  fabricated  faith  that 
is  purloined  from  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  the  poor  man  must 
turn  to  the  poor,  those  despised  by  the  world,  who  are  called 
enthusiasts  and  devils,  as  also  were  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  It 
is  to  these  that  he  must  listen,  and  they  will  hear  how  good  God 
himself  teaches  them  the  faith  in  the  school  of  suffering.^’  All 
this  has  been  outlined  above  as  belonging!  to  the  thought  of 
Miintzer,  and  has  been  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Hut’s  book  on 
baptism. 

Hut  further  depends  on  Miintzer  when  he  says  that  before  there 
were  any  v^ritten  Scriptures,  that  is,  before  Moses,  men  neverthe¬ 
less  had  a  knowledge  of  God.  From  the  creatures  they  learned 
that  they  must  renounce  the  world  and  depend  on  God.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  heathen  even  yet.  Furthermore  Jesus  himself 
did  not  teach  the  poor  man  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  from  the 
book  of  the  creatures.  “  Thus,”  he  writes,  “  he  did  not  refer  them 
to  books,  to  chapter  and  verse  as  our  scribes  do,  for  what  can  be 
learned  from  the  Scriptures  can  also  be  learned  from  the  creatures, 
and  Christ  used  the  Scriptures  only  to  convince  the  tender 
Scribes.”^*  Hut  himself  did  not  say  anything  specific  about  how 
he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  but  he  had  a  number  of  disciples  whose 
writings  provide  parallels  to  Miintzer’s  thought.  It  is  legitimate 
to  use  these  non-Hu  t  sources,  since  these  men  were  obviously 
guided  and  influenced  in  their  thought  by  Hut.  If  it  was  not  by 
Hut  then  it  must  have  been  by  someone  else  who  thought  like  him. 
In  any  case  we  have  here  again  such  striking  parallels  to  Miintzer’s 
thought  that  to  attribute  them  to  his  influence  seems  like  the  most 
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obvious  way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  written  word  is  not  the 
true  word  of  God  because  it  too  is  a  creature,  wrote  an  unknown 
Anabaptist  in  his  confession.^*  The  best  statement  of  the  Hut  tradi¬ 
tion  on  the  Scriptures  comes  from  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Stadler  in 
his  tract,  Vom  lebendigen  Wort  und  geschriebenen,  written  about 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  Hut.  All  things,  he  writes,  were 
ordered  and  created  by  God  including  the  written  and  spoken 
word.  Therefore  he  who  desires  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  the  right 
way,  and  not  to  impute  to  them  more  than  they  claim  for  them¬ 
selves  or  is  proper,  must  distinguish  them  carefully  from  the  inner 
word  of  the  heart.  The  written  word  is  only  a  testimony  or  sign 
of  the  truth.  The  mere  Scriptures  are  of  no  use  without  the  inner 
word;  they  are  no  more  than  stories  and  an  illusion.  It  is  clear 
that  this  written  word  is  not  the  word  of  God,  otherwise  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  constantly  hear  it  read,  would  have  forsaken  their  evil 
ways  to  do  the  good.*®  Again  we  have  the  same  points  that  were 
previously  raised  by  Muntzer;  the  Scriptures  are  only  a  witness; 
man  must  not  impute  to  them  more  than  they  claim  for  them¬ 
selves;  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  are  not  the  source  of  faith, 
but  that  this  comes  to  man  from  God  Himself  in  the  depth  of  the 
soul. 

Again  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Scriptures  were  unimportant 
for  Hut  and  his  disciples.  The  exact  opposite  was  the  case.  Their 
writings  abound  with  references  to  the  Bible,  as  also  do  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Muntzer.  In  the  Scriptures,  writes  Hut,  the  cross  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  the  Mediator  are  shown,  the  works,  truth  and 
righteousness  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God.**  Only  through  Christ 
can  man  be  saved,  out  of  the  pure  grace  and  mercy  of  God  through 
faith  in  Him.*^  This  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  from  the 
Scriptures.  Through  this  seed  of  the  outer  Word  the  true  word 
of  C^d  will  be  born  in  man.**  The  Scriptures  are  the  bridge  over 
which  man  passes  from  dependence  on  the  creatures,  that  is  the 
external  witness  to  God  and  His  working,  to  dependence  on  God 
alone.  The  Scriptures  are  the  witness  to  the  way;  Christ  Himself 
is  the  way.  When  man,  desiring  to  know  God,  reads  the  Scriptures, 
writes  Leonhard  Schiemer,  he  becomes  horrified  at  his  condition 
which  the  Scriptures  point  out  to  him,  and  this  leads  him  to  listen 
to  sermons,  read  the  Scriptures,  pray  and  ask  questions,  all  with  a 
sincere  heart.  To  such  C^d  gives  His  Grace  continually  that  they 
will  begin  to  know  Him  without  media,  in  the  depth  of  the  soul.** 
But  as  the  creatures  are  a  witness  from  which  the  elect  must  be 
weaned,  so  the  Scriptures  also  must  be  left  behind  and  not  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  the  truth  itself. 

As  with  Muntzer  therefore,  we  have  here  not  an  attack  on  the 
Scriptures  as  is  often  claimed,  but  against  their  misuse  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  These  men  had  come  out  of  Romanism  which  to 
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them  was  a  purely  externalized  form  of  religion,  and  to  them  it 
seemed  that  Luther,  their  chief  evangelical  opponent  was  return¬ 
ing  to  the  thing  against  which  he  had  revolted.  This  accounts  for 
the  strong  emphasis  on  the  inner  word,  while  at  the  same  time 
clearly  delineating  the  function  of  the  outer.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  great  deal  has  had  to  be  left  unsaid  due  to  limitations  of  space, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  connections  between  Miintzer 
and  Hut  are  broader  than  has  heretofore  been  recognized. 

There  remains  now  the  theologia  crucis.  As  was  stated  above 
this  has  been  singled  out  as  the  most  important  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  Miintzer  and  Hut.  The  writer  believes  this  to 
be  correct,  since  it  includes  much  of  what  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Beginning  again  with  Miintzer  we  find  that  his  theology 
of  the  cross  commences  with  the  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
origin  of  faith.  The  advent  of  faith  can  only  come  through  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  cross,  and  can  never  come  merely  from 
believing.**  This  experience  of  suffering  is  the  most  arduous  ex¬ 
perience  through  which  man  can  pass  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  men  of  old  were  beset  with  difficulty 
and  trouble  before  they  were  able  to  lay  hold  of  this  faith.**  Before 
man  can  receive  this  faith  he  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  God  Him¬ 
self  by  means  of  the  cross  of  suffering.  “As  a  field  cannot  bear 
a  plenteous  harvest  of  wheat  without  the  ploughshare,  similarly 
no  man  can  say  that  he  is  a  Christian,  if  he  has  not  before  been 
made  willing  to  wait  for  the  work  and  word  of  God  through  His 
cross.”*^  This  preparation  means  cleansing.  All  that  is  contrary 
to  God,  and  His  will,  all  the  weeds  and  thistles  and  thorns  must 
be  eradicated,  before  the  heart  can  be  filled  with  that  which  is 
good.*®  Long  ago  Tauler  had  said  : 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  two  works  in  man.  The  one  is  that  He 
empties,  and  the  other  is  that  He  fills  again  what  He  has 
emptied.  Emptiness  is  the  first  and  most  important  prepara¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  Spirit.  The  emptier  a  man  is  the  more 
receptive  he  is.  If  God  is  to  come  in,  the  creature  must 
leave.  Everything  that  is  in  you  and  that  you  have  taken 
to  yourself  must  of  necessity  be  put  away.** 

The  only  way  to  gain  divine  blessings  is  to  be  made  empty  and 
receptive  by  prolonged  chastisement  through  the  suffering  of  the 
cross.**  Once  this  suffering  begins  it  quickly  becomes  so  severe 
that  man  comes  to  despair  of  himself  and  everything  on  which  he 
has  depended  so  far.  In  this  condition,  which  is  really  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  pain  of  hell,  man  believes  that  there  is  in  him  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  faith.  All  he  has  is  a  desire  for  it,  but  even 
this  is  so  faint  and  weak  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible.**  When 
man  recognizes  his  condition  as  hopeless,  his  heart  becomes  quite 
broken  and  helpless  and  yielded.  In  this  condition  man  may  re- 
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ceive  the  gift  of  God  which  is  faith,  and  God  will  not  despise  such 
a  broken  and  contrite  spirit. It  is  this  yielded  and  broken 
condition  which  Muntzer  refers  to  as  Langeweile^^  and  which 
elsewhere  in  mystic  writings  is  called  Gelassenheit.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  the  man  can  hear  God’s  word,  pay  undivided  attention  to 
it  and  accept  it.  All  this  is  referred  to  by  Muntzer  as  “being 
crucified  with  Christ  ’’  and  in  His  suffering  man  becomes  Christ- 
formig.^  This  is  the  bitter  Christ  from  whom  everyone  turns 
away,  for  the  sweet  Christ  is  what  men  want.®*  Once  a  man  has 
thus  come  to  the  faith  through  this  experience  of  the  suffering  of 
the  cross  he  can  understand  the  Scriptures  perfectly,  for  all  through 
them  he  sees  the  mirror  of  his  own  experience.  This  suffering  is 
the  key  of  David. 

Hut  states  his  theologia  crucis  in  his  short  work  Von  dem 
geheimnus  der  tauff.  In  fairness  it  must  be  said  here  too  that  Hut 
goes  beyond  Muntzer  in  his  attempt  to  relate  his  mystic  insights 
to  the  Reformation  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  and  sola 
scriptura.  He  anchors  himself  in  the  New  Testament  when  he 
expands  the  meaning  of  Christian  baptism  as  commanded  by  Jesus 
to  include  the  theology  of  suffering.  Again  we  have  the  same  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  clergy  who  preached  only  the  faith  but  do  not  go  be¬ 
yond  this  to  tell  the  people  how  one  may  get  this  faith  about 
which  they  preach  so  glibly.®®  There  is  a  condition  which  must 
be  fulfilled  before  man  can  believe  and  this  is  cleansing.  Man  in 
his  natural  state  has  given  his  allegiance  to  the  creatures  rather 
than  to  the  Creator.  He  chooses  to  depend  on  what  he  can  see 
rather  than  on  what  is  invisible.  Before  faich,  which  is  trust  in 
God,  can  enter,  man  must  be  weaned  from  his  dependence  on  the 
creatures  to  a  sole  dependence  on  God.  Ht  must  be  cleansed  of 
the  creatures  who  rule  his  life.  As  a  farmer  prepares  his  field  be¬ 
fore  he  plants  the  seed  so  God  cleanses  and  prepares  man  before 
His  word  is  given  that  it  may  grow  and  bear  fruit.®’  God  cannot 
sow  the  seed  of  His  word  into  a  soul  that  is  full  of  thistles  and 
thorns,  that  is  to  say,  whose  desire  and  love  is  alone  for  the 
creatures.  All  this  must  be  taken  away  before  the  word  can  be 
sown.®* 

Everyone,  says  Hut  along  with  Miintzer  and  Denck,  wants  a  sweet 
Christ,  one  who  does  not  demand  anything  and  no  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  bitter  and  challenging  Christ.  It  is  possible 
to  experience  the  sweet  Christ,  but  not  before  one  has  tasted  of 
the  bitter  Christ,  and  this  is  precisely  the  cleansing  of  the  man 
from  his  dependence  on  the  creatures.®®  This  suffering,  for  that 
is  what  it  is,  is  a  part  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  for  the  whole 
Christ  suffers,  that  is,  He  with  all  His  members.  It  is  false  when 
the  Scribes. say  that  Christ  the  Head  has  done  it  all.™  For  as 
Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  has  suffered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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world,  so  He  must  continue  in  His  members  to  suffer  until  the  ’ 
Body  of  Christ  is  complete.  The  creatures  themselves  as  in  a 
parable  show  that  man  must  suffer.  Even  as  the  creatures  must 
suffer  the  will  of  man,  man  must  suffer  the  will  of  God.  Before 
the  creature  can  be  of  any  use  to  man  as  food  it  must  be  cleansed 
and  prepared  and  cooked.  In  the  same  way  God  proceeds  with 
man.  If  he  is  to  be  useful  to  God  he  must  be  cleansed  inside  and 
out  through  suffering.’*.  No  man  may  come  to  blessedness  except  ' 
through  the  way  of  suffering  and  tribulation  which  God  works  in 
him.’^  Whoever  desires  to  rule  with  God  must  be  ruled  by  God; 
whoever  would  do  God's  will  must  surrender  his  own.  God  can 
dwell  in  a  human  life  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  delivered 
from  itself,’^  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  domain  of  self  can 
be  jeduced  is  through  the  cross  of  suffering  which  God  Himself 
imposes  on  His  own.’^  ' 

According  to  Hut  this  suffering  is  the  baptism  about  which  Jesus 
speaks  in  the  Gospels  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be 
saved.  Consequently  water  baptism  which  follows  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  the  response  of  faith  is  not  the  true  essence,  but 
a  sign,  a  parable,  and  a  memorial  that  daily  reminds  man  of  the 
true  baptism,  the  waters  of  tribulation  through  which  the  Lord 
cleanses,  washes  and  justifies  from  all  fleshly  lusts.’®  The  waters  ’ 
that  invade  the  soul  are  Anfechtung,  sorrow,  anxiety,  trembling 
and  grief,  all  suffering  in  its  most  acute  form.  Thus  baptism  is 
suffering.’®  , 

This  experience  of  suffering  is  so  severe  that  a  man  may  think  , 
that  there  is  left  in  him  no  trace  of  faith  or  trust  and  that  he  is  j 
cast  off  by  God.  This  is  the  descent  into,  and  the  suffering  of,  ! 
the  pains  of  Hell.  Here  no  creature  can  comfort  him,  but  He  ' 
alone  who  has  led  man  into  Hell.  In  the  midst  of  this  suffering  ^ 
of  the  cross  man  becomes  aware  of  his  faith,”  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  God,  who  lets  no  man  perish  in  this  baptism,  leads  him 
out  of  it’*  No  one  can  apprehend  the  truth  unless  he  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  elect  in  the  school  of  suffering. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Miintzer’s  view  on  this  subject  with  the  exception  that 
Hut  calls  this  whole  experienec  the  true  baptism.  However,  Hut 
tries  to  relate  these  mystic  views  to  the  Reformation  view  of  justi-  ’ 
fication  by  faith.  The  sign  of  baptism  or  water  baptism  is  given 
first  and  then  follows  the  true  baptism.’*  This  implies  that  man 
had  already  responded  in  faith  before  the  suffering,  which  Hut,  ! 
like  Miintzer,  holds  can  alone  produce  faith.  How  is  this  to  be  . 
reconciled  ?  Hut  has  the  answer.  “  The  faith  which  comes  from  1 
hearing  is  accounted  for  righteousness  until  man  is  justified  and  | 
cleansed  under  the  cross,  at  which  time  such  faith  becomes  like  ■ 
{gleichfdrmig)  the  faith  of  God  and  one  with  Christ.”*®  In  other 
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words,  what  he  seems  to  be  saying  is  that  the  faith  which  comes 
from  hearing  is  a  sort  of  “  interim  ”  faith.  It  merely  accepts  the 
word  as  true  and  then,  through  suffering,  matures  into  a  trust  in, 
and  a  reliance  upon,  (Sod  alone.  What  we  have  here  is  something 
like  the  later  Wesleyan  distinction  between  justification  and  sancti* 
fication.  That  Hut  means  this  becomes  clear  from  a  last  quota¬ 
tion  :  “  The  true  baptism  is  nothing  else  than  a  battle  with  sin 

throughout  the  whole  life.”®*  It  is  also  clear  that  Hut  along  with 
the  rest  of  Anabaptism,  considered  the  hearing  of  the  word  to  be 
the  necessary  starting  point  for  this  whole  theology  of  suffering. 

Further  it  seems  as  though  outward  sufferings  were  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  this  process  for  Hut.  The  suffering  about  which  he 
speaks  here  does  not  come  under  the  theology  of  martyrdom  which 
is  ascribed  to  Anabaptism,  but  it  is  the  process  of  weaning  men 
from  dependence  on  the  visible  created  things  to  dependence  on 
the  invisible  God.  This  is  a  mystic  train  of  thought  and  although, 
as  indicated,  he  tries  to  reconcile  it  with  Reformation  dogma,  it 
remains  mystic  both  in  its  formulation  and  in  its  function. 

This  comparison  between  Muntzer  and  Hut  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
tell  the  whole  story,  since  only  several  parts  have  been  singled  out 
for  discussion.  But  the  longer  one  reads  the  writings  of  these  two 
men  side  by  side  the  more  resemblances  emerge.  It  could  be 
claimed,  of  course,  that  Hut  got  his  mystic  views  elsewhere,  but 
this  would  be  almost  like  saying  that  (jrebel  got  his  evangelical 
views  from  someone  other  than  Zwingli.  The  fact  that  Muntzer 
and  Hut  were  acquainted  rather  intimately  is  a  strong  point  in 
favour  of  a  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  here.  It  is  clear  that 
South  German  Anabaptism  had  a  large  mystic  component  in  its 
thought,  and  that  this  comes  not  from  Thomas  Muntzer  but 
through  him  from  Roman  Catholicism.  George  Huntston 
Williams,  in  a  new  book  on  the  Radical  Reformation  that  is  about 
to  be  published,  adds  further  information  on  this  question,  saying 
that  in  some  cases  there  has  been  direct  borrowing  from  Roman 
Catholicism,  although  this  is  disguised  in  mystic  and  evangelical 
terminology.  It  must  also  be  said  that  this  mystic  strain  in  Ana¬ 
baptism  did  not  survive  in  any  influential  form.  In  the  Hutterite 
movement  which  was  the  inheritor  of  it,  it  eventually  came  to  a 
dead  end,  and  among  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  it  was  never  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

There  is  no  need  for  Mennonites  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  mysticism  in  their  tradition,  for  mysticism  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  concerned  itself  with  the  investigation  of  the  depths  of  the 
inner  experience  of  the  Christian.  Out  of  Anabaptist  mysticism 
have  come  some  of  the  most  deeply  moving  and  beautiful  spiritual 
writings  of  the  Protestant  heritage.  Whether  it  came  through 
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Miintzer  or  in  any  other  way  really  makes  little  difference  to  the  ' 
genuine  faith  and  trust  in  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  which  it  gives  expression. 
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DARTON,  LONGMAN  &  TODD  are  putting  all  Protestants 
heavily  in  their  debt  by  making  available  in  English  transla¬ 
tion  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  of  modern  Roman  theology. 
Rome  may  or  may  not  be  irreformable;  but  Continental  theologians 
are  striking  out  on  new  paths,  and  surprising  things  are  happening. 
Upon  the  broad-based  renewal  in  biblical  studies,  kerygmatic  and 
dogmatic  theology  is  being  reared.  Here  are  three  substantial  works* 
which  should  not  be  ignored.  For  in  their  varied  ways  they  are  all 
of  ecumenical  significance.  ' 

Karl  Rahner  demands  the  most  of  the  reader.  This  is  not  for  the 
beginner,  nor  for  the  general  practitioner.  For  most  of  us  the 
Continental  milieu  is  remote  and  the  philosophy  of  existence  a  dark 
mystery.  Nevertheless,  only  those  completely  lacking  in  perception 
will  fail  to  sense  the  contemporary  orientation  of  these  studies,  the 
boldness  of  their  reach,  the  challenge  of  the  restatement  they  pro¬ 
vide.  This  is  a  fruitful  labour  of  an  original  mind  that  is  from 
first  to  last  intent  in  bringing  the  modern  world  and  “  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  ”  together.  Father  Rahner  will  not  take 
refuge  behind  the  walls  of  scholasticism.  He  must  always  venture  j 
out  to  grapple  with  the  relentless  questions  of  today. 

The  collection  of  theological  essays  inevitably  lacks  the  coherence 
of  the  planned  survey  of  a  delimited  field.  The  author  ranges  widely 
in  discussions  that  include  dogmatic  theology,  the  doctrine  of  God, 
christology,  mariology,  nature  and  grace.  He  seeks  to  fill  a  lacuna 
in  modern  “  Catholic  ”  theology,  which  he  adjudges  to  have  largely  ' 
failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  contemporary  situation.  A  Protes¬ 
tant,  seeking  to  assess  the  precise  nature  of  the  ecumenical  divide 
at  this  juncture,  is  conscious  once  again  of  the  ambiguity  and 
inexactness  of  so  much  of  the  theological  writing  of  his  tradition 
when  set  against  the  precision  of  “  Catholic  ”  terminology.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  heartened  by  the  constant  recognition  of 
familiar  emphases  that  promise  something  approaching  common  > 
ground.  In  his  discussion  of  the  development  of  dogma,  Rahner 
stands  firmly  on  the  biblical  understanding  of  revelation,  as  being 
saving  happening  before  it  can  become  propositional  truth.  And 
in  his  exploration  of  current  problems  in  christology,  he  lays  enor¬ 
mous  weight  upon  the  full  humanity  of  Christ,  as  being  more  than 
an  episodic  and  transitory  significance.  The  Ascension  begins  to 

*  Theological  Investi^tions,  Vol.  I,  by  K.  Rahner.  63s.  1961.  The  Bible  * 
and  the  Liturgy,  by  J.  Danielou.  42s.  1961.  The  Meaning  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  L.  Bouyer.  35s.  1961.  ' 
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assume  its  rightful  governing  position  in  Christian  theology;  and 
the  statements  of  Ghalcedon  are  used  with  a  disciplined  but  histori¬ 
cal  understanding  that  should  rebuke  the  unimaginative  woodenness 
of  some  orthodox  Protestant  theologians. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  interpretation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Assumption  which  seeks  to  illumine  its  real  content  and  meaning 
and  demonstrate  its  logical  coherence  with  other  accepted  Christian 
doctrine.  Yet  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  hope  and  despair  mingle 
inextricably.  If,  in  the  end,  the  voice  of  the  magisterium  is  decisive, 
then  the  Roman  Church  would  appear  to  be  free — ^both  for  good 
and  for  ill.  She  is  free  to  depart  from  false  accretions  in  tradition  : 
hence  partly  the  enormous  potentialities  for  reform  and  the  doctrinal 
flexibility  that  she  possesses.  She  is  free  also  to  succumb  to  the 
intuitions  of  her  historical  consciousness  :  hence  the  limits  that  so 
often  seem  to  fetter  reformation.  It  is  this  paradox  and  tension  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  exhilarates  and  depresses. 

Whatever  else  may  be  obscure,  one  thing  is  clear :  that  the 
catalyst  in  this  confused  situation  is  Scripture.  Indeed,  it  is  with 
the  Bible  that  both  Bouyer  and  Danielou  are,  in  varied  ways,  con¬ 
cerned.  Father  Danielou’s  study  in  Bible  and  liturgy  has  been  a 
standard  work  since  its  original  publication  in  French  a  decade  ago. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  uncover  the  typological  lines  that  link  the  Old 
Testament  with  that  understanding  of  the  sacramental  rites  and 
the  major  liturgical  festivals  betrayed  by  the  expositions  of  the 
Fathers.  The  mass  of  patristic  material  collected  is  not  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  this  presentation.  The  judicious  discussion  of  it 
that  is  provided  is  of  still  greater  importance.  But  it  is  the  theo¬ 
logical  acumen  clarifying  principles  and  drawing  conclusions  that  is 
of  highest  significance.  Something  of  the  inner  heart  of  scripture 
and  of  liturgy  is  here  unveiled. 

On  the  whole,  patristic  interpretation  is  rooted  in  and  expressive 
of  a  common  tradition  that  is  biblical  through  and  through.  It  is 
the  unity  of  the  saving  history  and  the  consistency  of  the  God  who 
is  active  in  it  that  render  so  fruitful  for  our  unaerstanding  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  People  of  God  the  use  of  eschatological  typology 
as  the  golden  key.  Persons,  events,  and  institutions  point  backwards 
and  forwards  for  their  fullness  and  fulfilment.  It  is  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  binds  together  Old  Israel  and  New  Israel,  because 
He  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  end  and  beginning.  So  it  is  that  the 
sacred  history  has  its  three  phases — the  time  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  time  of  the  Church;  and  the 
theological  analogy  is  found  to  operate  in  this  threefold  way.  The 
prophecies  point  forward  as  type  seeking  antitype  not  only  to  the 
person  of  Christ  but  also  to  the  Church. 

Danielou  works  out  this  approach  with  particular  care  in  relation 
to  baptism  and  eucharist.  He  argues  that  the  sacraments  must  be 
viewed  in  two  ways.  There  is  the  reality  that  they  embody  and 
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enshrine.  There  is  also  the  visible  sign,  the  sacramental  symbol.  ) 
To  both  of  these  we  must  apply  the  typological  key,  and  in  both  ; 
these  directions  the  Old  Testament  is  found  to  be  significant  and 
controlling.  In  general  the  Fathers  remain  conspicuously  faithful 
to  the  scriptural  emphases.  But  typology  has  its  own  dangers.  Even 
such  an  enthusiast  as  Danielou  has  at  times  to  confess  that  patristic 
exegesis  begins  to  run  off  into  the  vagaries  of  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion.  And  their  problems  and  uncertainties  are  our  own.  ) 

Are  there  governing  principles  and  criteria  to  direct  and  steady 
us?  Perhaps.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  more  fruitful  approach 
will  be  by  way  of  a  continuing  attempt  to  breathe  deeply  in  the  , 
biblical  air  itself  and  accustom  the  eyes  to  its  own  characteristic 
perspective.  This  is  the  contribution  of  Bouyer,  whose  collected 
lectures  range  broadly  over  the  whole  content  of  Scripture  in  order 
to  expound  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  saving  purpose  and  ' 
action  of  God  in  and  upon  His  People.  The  presentation  is  clearly 
simple.  The  plain  man,  baffled  by  Rahner  and  overawed  by  ' 
Danielou,  will  find  himself  free  in  these  waters.  But  he  will  be  wise  , 
not  to  equate  simplicity  with  superficialiity.  For  Bouyer  is  laying 
the  foundations  upon  which  ultimately  so  much  of  Danielou’s 
structure  depends.  | 

It  may  be  a  trifle  disturbing  to  read  that  ‘  the  exegesis  called  ^ 
allegorical  is . . .  only  the  rightful  development  of  literal  exegesis.”  ■ 
But  closer  study  suggests,  I  think,  that  there  is  here  some  confusion  j 
of  terms,  that  the  concern  in  the  main  is  with  the  method  of  ‘ 
theological  exegesis  that  is  more  strictly  typological.  Further,  it  is  ' 
interesting  and  significant  to  find  that  (apart  from  the  spelling  of 
biblical  names)  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  or  paragraph  in  the  whole 
work  that  betrays  the  distinctive  affiliation  of  the  author.  Almost  all 
of  this  might  have  been  written  by  a  Protestant.  That  fact  in  itself 
proclaims  something  of  enormous  potential  ecumenical  importance.  ) 
To  say  that  there  are  echoes  of  Phythian  Adams  here  is  but  : 
added  commendation.  But  among  so  much  that  offers  both  inspira¬ 
tion  and  illumination,  two  sections  stand  out.  One  is  the  extended 
discussion  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  Just  here,  where  so  many  of 
the  Protestant  scholars  falter  and  fail  us.  Father  Bouyer  comes  into 
his  own.  He  sets  the  Wisdom  writings  in  a  context  and  against  a 
background  which  fill  them  with  meaning  and  make  them  live.  He  > 
relates  them  fairly  and  fully  to  the  central  facets  of  revelation.  He  ! 
rescues  them  from  the  periphery  to  which  we  are  always  inclined 
to  banish  them,  and  anchors  them  at  the  pulsating  heart  of  biblical  i 
testimony.  The  other  most  notable  achievement  is  his  excursus  on 
the  Psalms.  In  his  exposition  of  them  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  ! 
he  magnificently  draws  out  the  true  meaning  of  scriptural  revelation.  , 
Here  the  biblical  images  are  set  ablaze  and  the  biblical  pattern  is  , 
portrayed  with  power.  An  intensely  moving  meditation  finds  climax  l 
in  that  psalmody  that  draws  aside  the  veil  and  provides  prophetic 
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vision  of  the  King  come  at  last  to  His  Kingdom.  “  When  we  have 
arrived  at  this  point,  it  seems  as  if  the  surface  of  the  Psalms  has 
become  like  that  sea  of  crystal  on  which  stand  the  singing  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  from  the  transparence  of  their 
depths  mounts  the  last,  the  ineffable  revelation  of  the  Gloria  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancte  with  which  the  Church  concludes  them.” 

The  Muirhead  Library  of  Philosophy  has  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  which  will  in  no  way  be  diminished  by  two  recent 
additions  to  it.^  Their  authors  may  not  have  a  great  deal  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  at  least  they  are  united  in  the  quality  of  their  writing,  in 
their  immediate  preoccupation  with  ethics,  and  in  their  antipathy 
to  Kierkegaard ! 

The  history  of  Western  ethics  may  fruitfully  be  seen  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  attempt  to  define  and  harmonise  the  parts  played  by  reason  and 
emotion  in  contributing  to  good  life  and  action.  The  Greek  stress 
on  the  essential  connection  of  goodness  with  intelligence  finds  its 
most  radical  expression  in  Stoicism.  The  Hebraic-Ghristian  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  overriding  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the  heart,  of 
feeling  and  disposition  of  will  is  epitomised  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 
But  for  most  thinking  men  the  lesson  of  history  is  surely  that  “  the 
achievement  of  good  is  a  joint  product  of  our  power  to  think  and 
our  power  to  feel.”  The  point  at  which  controversy  arises  and 
continues  to  arise  is  the  point  at  which  attempt  is  made  to  translate 
the  general  into  the  specific,  to  assess  the  precise  contributions  which 
thought  and  feeling  in  fact  make.  It  is  this  problem  that  has 
engaged  the  continuing  interest  of  modern  British  moralists.  It  is 
with  the  examination  and  critique  of  their  positions  that  the  major 
portion  of  Professor  Blanshard’s  work  is  concerned. 

In  general,  the  subjectivists  in  ethics  have  held  that  the  assertion 
that  an  action  is  right  is  no  more  than  the  expression  of  an  attitude 
on  our  part,  while  the  objectivists  imply  that  there  is  actually  a 
rightness  attaching  to  the  act  itself  or  the  agent  of  it.  Glearly  there 
have  been  gradations  of  viewpoint,  half-way  houses,  more  extreme 
and  less  extreme  positions;  but  on  the  one  side  we  locate  Hume, 
Westermarck,  Stevenson  and  the  emotivists  with  their  linguistic 
successors  Urmson,  Hare,  and  Toulmin,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  Sidgwick,  Ross,  and  Moore.  And  running  through  the  dialectic 
of  reason  and  feeling  are  related  problems,  of  the  ultimacy  of  the 
“  good  ”  over  against  the  “  right,”  and  of  the  meaning  of  “  duty.” 
Blanshard’s  own  position  is  a  moderating  one.  He  holds  that  the 
fundamental  moral  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  the  “  good  ”  not  of 
the  “  right,”  that  the  goodness  of  an  experience  is  objective  and  yet 
dependent  upon  feeling  in  that  the  truly  and  finally  “  good  ”  is  the 
most  comprehensive  possible  fulfilment  and  satisfaction  of  impulse- 

^  Reason  and  Goodness,  by  Frand  Blanshard  (George  Allen  &  Unwin), 
42s.  1961.  The  Theological  Frontier  of  Ethics,  by  W.  G.  Maclagan  (George 
Allen  &  Unwin),  28s.  1961.  .  • 
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desire.  It  follows  then  that  our  duty  is  to  attempt  to  discern  the  '> 

“  right  ”  and  to  do  it,  that  the  “  right  ”  is  that  act  that  does  not 
produce  less  than  the  greatest  “  good,”  and  that  “  good  ”  is  “  what 
fulfils  those  impulses  or  strivings  of  which  human  nature  essentially 
consists,  and  in  fulfilling  them  brings  satisfaction.”  And  in  the 
discerning  and  moulding  of  the  ‘  good  ”  there  must  be  granted  to 
reason  a  high  place. 

It  will  quickly  be  apparent  that  Professor  Blanshard  fits  uneasily  i 
into  the  outlook  of  current  ethical  orthodoxies  and  stands  right  in 
the  path  of  the  prevailing  winds.  But  he  is  a  figure  of  weight  and 
influence  not  only  in  the  United  States,  and  what  he  has  to  say  , 
must  always  be  heeded.  His  learning  is  vast,  his  mind  is  acute,  and 
he  always  makes  words  speak  simply  and  clearly.  The  reader  who 
is  prepared  to  deal  attentively  with  the  four  hundred  pages  offered 
to  him  will,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  author  is  on  the  side  of  the 
angels;  and  certainly  none  can  lay  down  this  volume  without  being 
conscious  of  an  immense  debt  for  clarification  in  matters  too  often 
neglected  now  by  Christian  scholarship.  Would  that  there  were  ^ 
evident  a  more  obvious  recognition  of  the  twisted  depths  of  human 
nature  to  counterbalance  the  optimism  that  stakes  so  much  on 
reasonableness  and  rationality,  an  injection  of  Augustinian  realism 
to  qualify  Professor  Blanshard's  Platonic  spirit.  ^ 

The  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  is  also  concerned 
with  moral  values  and  with  duty;  but  for  most  of  the  time  he  keeps  ' 
at  least  one  eye  on  theism  and  theology.  Morality  is  independent  of 
religion  in  the  sense  that  the  moral  law  and  the  moral  demand  do  ^ 
not  depend  for  authority  upon  some  further  and  more  ultimate 
ground  which  is  the  will  of  God.  Rather  must  we  identify  the  moral 
law  with  God,  and  God  with  the  moral  law — though  not  without 
remainder.  We  must  insist  upon  the  existence  of  an  objective  order 
of  values.  But  we  are  not  led  to  the  postulation  of  a  personal  God  j 
who  stands  behind  that  objective  order  as  its  guarantor. 

As  complement  to  this  moral  demand  we  must  reckon  with  the  ' 
moral  response.  And  as  the  demand  is  seen  as  the  absolute  claim 
upon  us  to  do  our  duty,  so  the  response  is  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  dutifulness.  Here  what  is  in  question  is  a  freely  dutiful  response. 
Professor  Maclagan  is  with  the  libertarians;  he  sides  with  Pelagius; 
he  will  allow  divine  grace  only  as  extraneous  and  environmental,  , 
never  as  constitutive  to  the  will. 

The  theses  thus  baldly  stated  are  worked  out  with  close  and 
adroit  argument  that  commands  the  attention  of  the  theologian. 
The  muddled  illogicalities  of  some  recent  Christian  thinking  in  this 
field  are  fairly  revealed.  Can  we  in  the  end  impute  all  moral 
achievement  to  the  grace  of  God  and  all  moral  failure  to  ourselves? 
Does  not  the  conventional  assertion  that  morality  depends  essentially  , 
on  religious  belief  open  wide  the  door  to  a  debased  morality  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  debased  religion?  These  are  the  sort  of  practical  issues  j 
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that  are  forced  into  view.  They  are  real  problems  that  we  avoid 
too  easily  and  too  often. 

Where  this  book  disappoints  is  first  in  the  absence  of  that  con¬ 
structive  formulation  which  its  critique  leads  us  to  demand,  and 
secondly  and  more  importantly  in  its  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
more  than  one  emphasis  in  contemporary  theology.  Many  a 
Christian  thinker  is  as  concerned  to  safeguard  the  rightful  autonomy 
of  ethics  as  is  our  author.  No  one  who  takes  the  Old  Testament 
seriously  is  likely  to  forget  the  prophetic  contribution  on  morals 
and  religion.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  times  Professor  Mac- 
lagan  has  been  so  dazzled  by  the  image  of  duty  that  he  has 
wandered  on  to  the  wrong  frontier,  has  lost  touch  temporarily  with 
the  seeming  opponent  who  might  turn  out  to  be  friend  and  ally. 
After  all,  concepts  may  be  looked  at  formally  or  materially,  and 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  two  .  Obligation  and  duty  as 
sheer  demand  may  have  all  the  independence  this  book  claims  for 
them.  But  the  content  of  duty,  the  obligation  as  filled  and  made 
concrete,  is  another  thing. 

The  Library  of  Constructive  Theology  has,  of  recent  years,  given 
hospitality  to  contributions  that  surely  fit  uneasily  into  its  original 
purpose  and  pattern,  and  even  a  revised  editorial  introduction 
scarcely  piepares  us  for  the  inclusion  of  the  recent  series  of  Speaker’s 
Lectures  in  the  University  of  Oxford.^  Nevertheless,  when  the 
author  is  “  Myth  and  Ritual  ”  Hooke  and  his  work  is  a  study  in  the 
pattern  of  revelation,  few  will  worry  as  to  the  auspices  under  which 
he  is  presented  so  long  as  his  thinking  is  made  available  to  us. 

Dr.  Hooke’s  concern  is  with  images  as  a  mode  of  divine  revelation, 
and  he  develops  his  thesis  by  way  of  selective  examination  of  the 
scriptural  witness  and  record  in  its  length  and  breadth.  He  finds 
that  the  significant  images  always  arise  in  the  context  of  divine- 
human  relationships  within  history  and  are  given  birth  by  a  man’s 
surrender  in  faith  and  obedience.  It  appears  also  that  within  the 
pattern  of  revelation  we  must  discern  three  levels  of  reality.  There 
IS  the  truth  of  history,  the  historical  level,  rooted  in  conditions  and 
conceptions  of  the  time,  and  demanding  from  us  critical  attention 
to  sources  oral  and  written.  There  is  the  interpretative  level,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  reflection  of  prophetic  participators  and  their  succes¬ 
sors,  who  understand  history  in  terms  of  the  activity  and  intervention 
of  God,  and  developed  and  refined  the  images  down  the  years. 
There  is  the  divine  level,  concerned  with  the  divine  activity  in  its 
purity  and  its  fulness,  with  ultimate  meaning  and  eternal  reality, 
found  in  the  Word  made  flesh  by  whom  the  images  are  filled  and 
broken  open.  And  from  first  to  last  revelation  is  seen  to  be  the 
divine  response  to  the  total  commitment  of  faith. 

All  this  is  undeniably  impressive.  It  recognizes  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  analogy  in  our  speech  about  God.  It  points  towards 

^  Alpha  and  Omega,  by  S.  H.  Hooke  (Nisbet  &  Co.  Ltd.),  21s.  1961. 
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the  possibility  of  a  controlled  use  of  typology.  Yet  there  are  elements  / 
of  ambiguity  and  incoherence  in  the  presentation,  and  the  occasional  f 
sense  that  the  range  has  exceeded  the  grasp.  It  may  be  questioned  [ 

as  to  how  far  the  division  into  three  levels  gives  us  precisely  what  ^ 

is  required.  The  level  of  interpretation  is  clear  enough.  It  is  the  | 
historical  and  divine  levels  that  raise  the  problems.  If  at  first  glance  | 
we  think  to  see  what  we  mean,  a  closer  scrutiny  may  m^e  us  [ 
wonder.  For  then  it  would  appear  that  the  level  of  interpretation  • 
intrudes  both  above  and  below,  eating  insatiably  into  our  compart- 
mental  dividing  lines.  Is  there  to  be  found  an  historical  level  which 
lacks  the  element  of  interpretation  ?  Is  there  to  be  known  a  divine 
level  which  lacks  the  interpretative  admixture?  Dr.  Hooke  might  [ 
retort  that  the  distinctions  remain,  even  if  they  are  admittedly  not  J 
absolute.  But  we  still  enquire  how  much  erosion  is  to  be  allowed 
before  all  value  is  destroyed. 

At  the  more  detailed  points  there  is  room  for  uneasiness;  and  it  is 
the  New  Testament  section  that  raises  the  queries.  That  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Epistles  cries  out  for  development  is  tribute  rather 
than  criticism.  But  the  exposition  of  synoptic  material  does  reveal 
weaknes.ses.  Dr.  Hooke  gives  most  of  his  attention  to  St.  Matthew 
and  attaches  most  unusual  reliability  to  the  First  Gospel  as  source 
for  authentic  material  concerning  the  words  and  works  of  the  > 
historical  Jesus.  He  may  be  right.  But  we  shall  need  a  closer  I 
argument  of  the  evidence.  Again,  while  recognizing  the  extent  to  I 
which  deliberate  purposes  dictate  the  framing  and  use  of  material  I 
by  the  separate  evangelists,  he  yet  shows  inclinations  towards  an  | 
uncritical  conflation  of  Gospel  records  where  it  will  confirm  his  I 
theses.  Once  more,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  | 
argues  that  this  corpus  of  teaching  is  given  as  a  parallel  to  the  Book  I 
of  the  Covenant,  as  analogue  to  Exodus  19-23,  and  he  instances  the 
correspondences  introduced  by  the  “  You  have  heard  that  it  was  \ 
said  . . .  but  I  say  unto  you.”  This  sounds  decisive,  until  we  realize 
that  in  several  cases  the  parallel  is  not  with  Exodus  at  all  but  with 
Leviticus  or  Deuteronomy.  If  this  fact  does  not  negate  the  argu¬ 
ment,  it  rather  obviously  blurs  the  comparison. 

It  is  important  that  these  warning  signals  should  be  raised  because 
of  the  great  significance  of  this  admirable  study.  It  should  drive  us 
back  to  L.  S.  Thornton’s  majestic  trilogy.  The  Form  of  the  Servant, 
and  encourage  us  to  treat  the  work  of  Austin  Fairer  more  seriously 
than  many  have  been  inclined  to  do.  For  this  book  leads  into  the 
future  of  biblical  understanding  and  strikes  out  with  incomparable 
power  the  road  that  those  preoccupied  with  the  crucial  problem 
of  “  revelation  ”  must  take.  The  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  particular  of  the  prophets,  is  a  profoundly  acute  and  moving 
delineation  which  will  surely  become  one  of  the  classics  of  our  time. 
And  after  all,  the  publishers  were  right.  This  belongs  to  a  library 
of  constructive  theology. 
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Philip  Carrington,  According  to  Mark:  A  Running  Commentary  on 
the  Oldest  Gospel.  384  pp.  50s.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Archbishop  Carrington  is  known  among  students  of  the  New 
Testament  for  his  studies  in  the  Primitive  Christian  Catechism  and 
the  Primitive  Christian  Calendzur.  In  the  latter  work  he  sought  to 
show  that  Mark’s  Gospel  was  arranged  by  the  evangelist  to  serve  as 
a  lectionary,  to  be  read  by  a  congregation  during  the  course  of  one 
year.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  pr^uced  a  full  scale 
commentary  on  Mark  in  which  he  has  utilised  his  previous  studies 
for  the  illumination  of  the  text.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
the  calendrical  theory  has  been  summarised  in  an  appendix  at  the 
close  of  the  book;  it  could  well  be  read  by  one  unacquainted  with 
Dr.  Carrington’s  work  before  the  commentary  is  begun. 

The  commentary  takes  on  an  unusual  character  by  reason  of  the 
author’s  viewpoint.  The  introduction  itself  is  unorthodox  for  a 
commentary  on  a  Gospel.  Questions  of  authorship  and  date  are 
speedily  dealt  with  :  the  writer  is  content  to  urge  with  respect  to  the 
former  issue,  “  The  simplest  of  all  explanations  is  that  Mark  played 
the  part  of  Boswell  to  Peter’s  Johnson,”  and  he  adds,  somewhat 
humorously,  “  And  his  name  was  Johnson — Simon  son  of  John !” 
With  such  a  viewpoint  the  characteristic  positions  of  the  Form 
Critics  are  more  than  once  attacked,  above  all  the  “  curious  assump¬ 
tion  ”  that  personal  contact  with  first  generation  disciples  early 
ceased,  before  the  material  took  oral  or  written  shape,  and  that  all 
reliable  memory  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  was  quickly 
erased;  this,  it  is  held,  is  unrealistic,  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would 
have  been  ministering  to  the  Churches  in  their  fifties,  sixties  and 
seventies.  (The  Archbishop  might  have  pointed  out  that  for  disciples 
of  a  similar  age  to  Jesus  that  would  have  meant  the  fifties,  sixties 
and  seventies  of  the  first  century,  the  period  when  the  Gospel 
traditions  were  formed  and  the  first  Gospel  was  written.)  It  is 
believed  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  have  followed  the  Jewish 
mode  of  conveying  oral  tradition ;  they  would  have  formed  a  school 
or  household  about  Jesus  their  teacher  or  Rabbi. 

The  division  of  the  Gospel  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  one  rub 
one’s  eyes,  as  when  one  watches  a  conjuror  and  wonders  how  he 
does  it.  The  Gospel  is  seen  to  fall  naturally  into  two  parts,  the 
Gospel  in  Galilee  and  the  Gospel  in  Jerusalem.  The  latter  divides 
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into  three  sections,  the  Ministry  in  Jerusalem,  Little  Apocalypse,  ^ 
Passion  narrative ;  the  former  into  four  ;  the  call  of  the  four  Apostles  i 
with  the  preaching  in  the  Synagogue,  the  appointment  of  the  I 
Twelve  with  the  parables,  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  with  the  Five 
Thousand,  Peter’s  Confession  with  the  Transfiguration.  These  four  ( 
sections  tU'e  related  to  the  four  seasons,  and  therefore  to  the  popular 
feasts  and  fasts  :  the  parable  chapter  to  the  season  of  the  sowing,  as 
the  parable  of  the  seed  suggests,  the  Five  Thousand  is  placed  by  * 
John  at  Passover,  and  so  the  rest  fall  into  easy  place.  These  four  | 
sections  divide  into  fifty  sections;  assigning  the  first  of  them  to  the  , 
week  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  synagogue  year  i 
begins,  they  cover  the  liturgical  year  nicely,  one  reading  per  Sunday,  | 
leaving  the  Passion  Narrative  for  Passover,  as  was  always  done  in 
the  early  Church.  To  crown  all,  the  fifty  divisions  independently 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Carrington  are  precisely  those  contained  in  ) 
Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  passages  he  assigned  to  the  seasons  of 
sowing,  passover,  pentecost  and  the  summer  fast  are  all  so  related 
in  that  ms. ! 

How  does  all  this  work  out  in  exposition?  Not  so  neatly  nor  so 
plausibly.  But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  commentary  is  not  ! 
intended  to  be  a  prolonged  demonstration  of  a  theory  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  Mark.  The  author  rightly  and  generously  closes  his  1 
introduction  with  the  statement :  “  The  lections,  the  sequences,  the  f 
calendar  associations,  the  literary  analyses,  and  so  forth,  are  all  f 
useless  antiquarian  encumbrances  unless  they  contribute  to  the  . 
illumination  of  the  narrative  and  its  central  figure;  my  prayer  is 
that  unless  they  do  this,  they  may  be  forgotten.  The  purpose  of 
the  ‘  oral  tradition  ’  was  to  keep  alive  in  the  Church  the  impact  of 
the  living  Christ  in  his  words  and  in  his  acts;  the  purpose  of  Mark 
in  writing  his  Gospel  was  subsidiary  to  this.  What  value  is  there 
in  a  commentary  unless  it  contributes  to  this  end  ?”  Dr.  Carrington  ' 
has  undoubtedly  written  a  commentary  that  fulfils  this  purpose, 
though  at  times,  in  my  judgment,  his  spiritual  insight  and  critical 
acumen  contribute  to  that  end  better  than  the  application  of  his 
theories.  I 

The  method  of  lectionary  association  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
exegesis  of  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  presumed  that  Mark 
intended  it  to  be  read  on  the  Sunday  following  Tabernacles.  In  the  . 

synagogue  Genesis  1  is  read  on  that  Sabbath  :  its  opening  words,  ^ 

“  In  the  beginning  God . . .”  are  thus  echoed  by  Mark’s  opening 
words,  “  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  ; 

God.”  Jesus  is  baptized  and  the  Spirit  descends  on  Him :  the 
creation  story  is  believed  to  be  in  mind,  where  we  read  of  the  Spirit 
moving  on  the  waters,  the  voice  of  the  Creator  speaking  and  the 
breath  of  life  breathed  into  Adam.  {N.B. — the  Spirit  descended  into  j 
Jesus — who  is  Adam,  God’s  man).  My  mind  is  perhaps  too  prosaic  j 
to  -appreciate  subtleties  of  this  kind  but  I  confess  that  I  am  not  I 
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impressed  by  them.  I  doubt  that  Mark  had  Gen.  i.  1  in  mind  when 
penning  his  first  sentence.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  he  himself 
was  responsible  for  the  word  “  the  beginning,”  for  it  may  simply  be 
a  scribal  note  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  another  Gospel !  The 
linking  of  Jesus’  baptism  with  the  creation  appears  to  me  fanciful 
and  without  warrant. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  just  illustration  of  the  exposition  which 
Dr.  Carrington  gives  when  he  deals  straightforwardly  with  the  text. 
It  is  better  seen  from  a  further  observation  on  the  baptism  of  Jesus  : 
“  The  kerygma . . .  began  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  included 
his  death  and  resurrection,  but  ended  with  the  baptism  of  the  con¬ 
vert.  It  began  and  ended  in  sacrament.  It  began  in  Israel  and 
ended  in  the  Church.  It  was  at  home  in  both.  It  is  illuminated  by 
both.”  Exposition  of  this  kind  proceeds  from  a  mind  at  home  in 
the  Gospels  and  the  Gospel  and  it  is  not  everyday.  But  there  is 
much  of  it  in  this  book  and  for  it  the  reader  will  be  grateful. 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray 


One  Lord,  One  Baptism — Reports  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with  a  Preface  by 
Oliver  Tomkins,  79  pp.  6s.,  S.C.M.. 

The  publication  of  this  book,  containing  two  reports  entitled 
“  The  Divine  Trinity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ”  and  “  The 
Meaning  of  Baptism,”  is  both  a  testimony  and  a  challenge  :  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  will  guide  us  into  all  the  truth  by 
creating  the  conditions  in  which  it  can  be  heard  and  done,  and 
a  challenge  to  listen  as  the  same  Spirit  declares  unto  us  the  things 
that  are  to  come. 

Oliver  Tomkins  notes  in  his  preface  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement  worked  from  its  foundation  “  to  draw  the  Churches  out 
of  isolation  into  conference.”  .After  the  second  World  Conference 
inl937  it  was  seen  that  the  roots  of  division  among  Christians  were 
to  be  found  in  different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Chur»,I.-; 
and  so  theological  commissions  were  appointed  to  study  the  Church, 
Ways  of  Worship  and  Intercommunion  in  preparation  for  Lund 
1952.  At  Lund,  however,  came  a  new  insight :  “  We  have  seen 

clearly  that  we  can  make  no  real  advance  towards  unity  if  we  only 
compare  our  several  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and 
the  traditions  in  w'hich  they  are  embodied  ...  it  is  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  advance  of  ecumenical  work  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  be  treated  in  close  relation  both  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  As  a  result  the 
Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church — significant 
nomenclature — ^was  established  in  1954,  not  to  suggest  the  way  to 
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unity  from  a  starting-point  of  a  given  disunity  but  to  acknowledge  ^ 
the  unity  that  exists  already  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  and  to  draw  j 
consequences  for  the  actual  life  of  the  Church  :  the  call  to  unity 
is  a  call  to  Christ.  , 

Both  reports  were  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis-  I 
sion  a  few  days  before  the  service  commemorating  the  jubilee  of 
Edinburgh  1910.  Their  contents,  as  well  as  their  date,  bear  abun-  , 
dant  evidence  that  the  Spirit  has  taken  what  is  Christ’s  and  de¬ 
clared  it  to  us.  Theology,  said  Lord  Altrincham  recently,  is  bunk : 
on  this  premise  he  was  able  as  an  Anglican  to  engage  in  a  “  stimu¬ 
lating”  discussion  with  Unitarians!  “The  Divine  Trinity  and  ( 
the  Unity  of  the  Church  ”  has  thirty  pages  of  Biblical  theology  I 
for  its  main  section  which,  going  a  fair  way  towards  being  a  mini¬ 
ature  introduction  to  Christian  doctrine,  makes  it  quite  obvious  ) 
that  “  the  question  of  sound  doctrine  is  inescapable.”  For  example,  j 
the  authors  are  convinced  that  the  affirmations  of  the  Nicene  creed 
and  the  Chalcedonian  definition  are,  because  of  their  doxological- 
kerygmatic  character,  invaluable  for  our  understanding  of  Christ  / 
and  the  Spirit.  They  are  also  rightly  convinced  that  their  approach 
from  the  consideration  of  the  one  Christ  rather  than  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  many  churches  is  a  real  contribution  to  significant  under-  > 
standing.  ( 


The  Meaning  of  Baptism  has  the  same  orientation,  conceiving  it 
to  be  its  central  task  to  elucidate  the  connection  between  baptism 
and  Christology,  and  thus  asking  to  what  extent  baptism  is  bound 
up  with  the  unity  in  Christ  which  is  given  to  us.  The  position  pre¬ 
sented  is  consciously  similar  to  that  theology  of  baptism  “  written 
round  the  two  poles  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  at  Jordan  and  the 
fulfilment  in  His  death.  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ” — a  sentence 
quoted  with  approval  from  a  source  all  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
will  recognise — and  considers  baptism  as  the  expression  of  the  whole 
Heilsgeschichte.  Other  rites  of  the  Church  thus  renew  or  express 
its  fulness,  not  depending  on  the  rite  of  baptism  but  on  that  which  ( 
it  mediates. 

This  book  is  challenge  as  well  as  testimony  because  the  “  interim  ”  ^ 
reports  it  contains  are  specifically  issued  for  consideration  by  the  f 
churches.  To  do  this  for  the  second  of  them  will  mean,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  give  attention  to  the  context  in  which  one  can  speak  | 
of  regeneration  in  baptism,  namely,  Christ’s  incorporation  of  man  ' 
into  himself  and  of  the  baptised  into  the  continuing  life  of  the 
Church  as  an  act  which  covers  the  whole  of  life.  To  do  it  for  the 
two  together  will  be  to  share  in  the  important  insight  of  the  Lund 
Conference  that  the  way  to  unity  is  through  the  centre.  / 

Maurice  F.  Williams 
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Douglas  Stewart,  The  Ark  of  God,  158  pp.,  8s.  6d.  Carey  Kingsgate 
Press. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  Symposium,  “  Faith  that  Illuminates  ” 
(1955),  T.  S.  Eliot  expressed  the  view  that  nearly  all  contemporary 
novelists  except  James  Joyce  belong  to  what  he  called  the  third 
phase  in  the  secularization  of  our  literature  over  the  last  300  years. 
This  was  the  phase  of  those  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Christian 
Faith  spoken  of  as  anything  but  an  anachronism.  Modern  literature, 
says  Eliot,  repudiates,  or  is  wholly  ignorant  of,  our  most  fundamental 
and  important  beliefs;  it  preaches  a  gospel  of  this  world  alone. 

To  deny  that  modern  literature — or  any  literature  for  that  matter 
— is  first  and  foremost  about  this  world  is  to  deny  its  worth  as 
literature;  but  to  suggest  that  our  most  serious  and  worthwhile 
contemporary  novelists  are  not  concerned  as  much  as  Eliot  is  about 
the  meaninglessness,  confusion  and  waste  within  the  spiritual  life 
of  this  world  is  to  make  what  must  be  a  superficial  judgment.  Per¬ 
haps  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,  and  at  least  Eliot’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  modern  literature  is  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Churches — an  attitude  about  which  Douglas  Stewart  is  deeply 
concerned.  It  is  this  concern  which  led  him,  for  the  W.  T.  Whitley 
lectures  for  1960,  to  make  analyses  of  the  work  of  five  modern 
novelists  who  had  over  the  years  “  profoundly  influenced  ”  him. 
These  lectures  now  appear  under  this  title.  The  Ark  of  God. 

Unlike  Eliot,  Mr.  Stewart  feels  that  “  the  great  Christian  themes 
of  man’s  moral  dilemma,  of  his  spiritual  anxiety,  of  sin  and  of 
salvation  ”  are  increasingly  apparent  in  the  writings  of  secular 
novelists.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  as  though  the  Churches  are 
suspicious  of  the  secular  novelist,  or  even  fail  to  recognize  that 
Christian  themes  exist  in  secular  literature.  They  fail  to  see  that 
many  modem  novelists  have  a  message  not  only  for  the  world,  but 
for  the  Churches,  and  that  through  such  writers  as  these  there  is  a 
way  of  making  contact  with  the  new  generations. 

The  five  novelists  particularly  dealt  with  are  James  Joyce,  Aldous 
Huxley,  Graham  Greene,  Rose  Macaulay  and  Joyce  Cary,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  sees  each  of  them  as  representing  an  attitude  or  belief 
which  throws  some  light  on  our  spiritual  situation.  In  the  essays  on 
Joyce  and  Huxley  which  he  entitles  “Apocalypticism”  and  “  Mystic¬ 
ism”  respectively,  Mr.  Stewart  shows  that  these  authors  compel  a 
Christian  re-thinking.  Joyce  confronts  the  world  with  “  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  its  own  heart,  with  its  hidden  and  unspoken  despair,”  he 
reveals  the  modern  fear  of  meaninglessness.  Equally,  all  Huxley’s 
novels  are  concerned  with  the  human  condition — “  Created  sick, 
commanded  to  be  sound.”  The  answer,  or  lack  of  answer,  in  the 
work  of  these  two  novelists  is  not  important :  what  matters  is  the 
essentially  Christian  vision  of  human  nature  and  the  human 
dilemma. 
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The  position  of  the  Churches  and  their  duties  are  discussed  more 
closely  in  the  essays  on  Graham  Greene  and  Rose  Macaulay.  Al¬ 
though,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  “  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it 
possesses  a  living  ethic  to  meet  the  living  human  situation,”  the 
Churches  are  not  tackling  the  right  problem,  which  is  man’s 
spiritual  disease  itself,  but  are  too  narrowly  concerned  with  the 
symptoms  only.  In  a  fine  analysis  of  Greene’s  “whisky-priest” 
character,  the  author  shows  him  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  essentials  of  i’ 
the  Church — faith,  hope  and  charity — the  qualities  which  the 
Church  must  use  in  judging  this  modern  world. 

Finally,  in  his  most  sympathetic  and  thorough  study,  Mr.  Stewart 
discusses  the  work  of  Joyce  Cary  under  the  heading  “  Protestant- 
isin,”  revealing,  however,  Cary  as  the  most  truly  Christian  writer 
of  them  all.  Such  is  Cary’s  charity  and  compassion  that  there  are  j 
no  villains  in  his  books;  and  his  tragic  vision  of  the  world  is  resolved  i 
in  his  tremendous  certainty  of  the  love  of  God.  This  too  is  Mr. 
Stewart’s  final  answer  to  his  own  view  of  the  spiritual  problem 
which  he  has  revealed  through  these  essays. 

I.  R.  Duncan 

Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Gren-  i 
zegebiete,  Vol.  VII.  £4  7s.  Od.  Patmos-verlag,  Diisseldorf.  I 

Volume  VII  of  this  journal  has  now  appeared  (Vol.  VI  was 
reviewed  in  our  last  issue)  and  lists  some  1959  articles  that  have  ‘ 
appeared  on  biblical  studies  in  about  350  periodicals  mainly  during 
1958  and  1959.  The  references  to  articles  in  the  accessible  journals 
or  in  the  more  remote  languages  are  often  accompanied  by  short 
summary  statements.  Like  its  predecessors  the  work  is  well  classified 
and  well  indexed,  and  men  who  are  engaged  in  any  form  of  biblical  » 
research  will  want  to  have  a  copy  or  to  ensure  that  it  is  available  in  I 
their  local  library. 
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Enthusiasm  amongst  Baptists  for  marking  the  tercentenary 
of  1662  can,  at  best,  be  designated  as  “patchy”.  Here  and 
there  we  hear  reports  of  successful  and  worthwhile  meetings  held 
and  of  well-organised  occasions  planned  for  the  Autunm.  But,  by 
and  large.  Baptist  church  members  still  seem  not  to  be  clear  as  to 
what  it  is  all  about.  This  is  a  pity.  For  whether  we  feel  that  it  is  an 
occasion  for  “celebrating”  or  not,  it  is  certainly  an  occasion  for 
remembering  and  re-thinking. 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  summer  of  1662,  all 
Clergy  were  required  by  August  24th — amongst  other  things — to 
accept  and  follow  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  For  the  staunch 
Independent  to  accede  to  such  a  demand  was  impossible.  He  held 
that  the  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  things  religious.  Church 
and  State  belonged  apart.  And  more  than  that  the  Boak  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  did  not  represent  true  praying  with  the  Spirit. 

We  may  recall  John  Bunyan’s  description  of  his  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  Justices  in  Bedford  less  than  two  years  before  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day,  1662. 

Justice  Keelin  :  Do  you  come  to  church,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
to  the  parish  church  to  hear  Divine  Service  ? 

Bunyan  :  I  answered.  No,  I  did  not. 

Keelin  :  He  asked  me.  Why? 
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Bunyan  :  I  said,  Because  I  did  not  find  it  commanded  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

Keeun  :  He  said,  We  were  commanded  to  pray. 

Bunyan  :  I  said.  But  not  by  the  Common  Prayer-Book. 

Keeun  :  He  said.  How  then  ? 

Bunyan  :  I  said.  With  the  Spirit.  As  the  apostle  saith,  “  I  will  pray 
with  the  Spirit  and  with  the  understanding.”  (I  Cor.  XIV  15.) 

Keelin  :  He  said.  We  might  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  the 
understanding,  and  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book  also. 

Bunyan  :  I  said.  The  prayers  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  were 
such  as  was  made  by  other  men,  and  not  by  the  motions  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  within  our  hearts;  and  as  I  said,  the  apostle  saith, 
he  will  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  understanding;  not 
with  the  Spirit  and  the  Common  Prayer-Book. 

The  expression  of  the  record  is  in  the  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  principles  of  Bunyan’s  attitude  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  remain  evident. 

On  August  24th,  1662,  hundreds  of  clergy  were  driven  out  by  the 
State’s  authority  for  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
This  may  not  be  a  tercentenary  occasion  for  celebration  but  it  is 
surely  one  upon  which  all  Baptists  need  to  ask  themselves  two 
questions.  Do  I  believe  that  Church  and  State  ought  to  be 
separated  ?  Do  I  believe  that  within  any  act  of  worship  there  should 
be  freedom  in  the  Spirit  for  prayer? 


Benjamin  Evans,  DD  and  The 
Radical  Press,  1826—1871 

WHEN,  as  a  young  minister,  Benjamin  Evans  (1803-1871) 
arrived  in  Scarborough  in  1826  “  the  nation  was  rising  from 
the  oppression  under  which  it  had  groaned  for  a  long  season  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  was  rising  in  her  might  and 
girding  herself  for  a  long  and  severe  conflict.  The  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts  were  in  full  force.  Municipal  and  Parliamentary 
reform  was  unknown;  and  church  rates,  the  right  to  marry  by 
Dissenters,  and  the  Acts  for  registration  of  births  and  deaths  had  to 
be  wrung  from  a  dominant  faction  in  the  nation.”*  Evans,  writ¬ 
ing  this  in  1871  in  Brief  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Scarborough  (in  1826  it  was  known  as  Ebenezer  Chapel)  passes 
very  quickly  over  his  role  as  one  of  those  leaders  of  Protestant  non¬ 
conformity  who  “wrung”  the  concessions  of  religious  freedom 
from  the  established  order.  He  continues :  “  Time  would  fail  to 
glance  at  the  hostility  we  had  to  encounter  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  reform  agitation,  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  and  other  great  measures  in  which  (he)  was 
forced  to  engage.”* 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Dr.  Thomas  Price  (editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review  1837-1850)  Benjamin  Evans  was  the  most  popular 
Baptist  journalist  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  He  concentrated 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  boundless  energy  on  the  publishing  of 
tracts  and  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  those  were  merely 
reprints  of  speeches  and  sermons.  His  first  venture  into  the  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing  end  of  journalism  was  with  a  monthly  magazine 
for  Sunday  Schools  and  a  young  people’s  magazine  The  Northern 
Baptist} 

The  Northern  Baptist  was  begun  in  1838  and  continued  until 
January,  1846,  when  it  was  merged  with  The  Church.  With  a 
total  of  sixteen  pages.  The  Northern  Baptist  contained  news  and 
articles  designed  to  educate  as  well  as  amuse  the  young  adult. 
Contributors  to  this  small  journal  included  William  Brock,  J.  A. 
Cox,  J.  E.  Giles,  and  John  Henry  Hinton.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  Evans  was  passionately  involved  in  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  disabilities  imposed  on  nonconformity  he  did  not  use  this 
young  people’s  magazine  as  a  sounding  board  for  his  political  views. 
While  maintaining  the  religious  thrust  of  The  Northern  Baptist  he 
advised  strong  support  of  Thomas  Price  and  his  Eclectic  Review 
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because  the  Review  was  “  .  .  .  committed  to  the  great  principles  S 
of  liberty  and  human  rights  and  it  must  advance.  Do  our  readers 
see  it?  Most  of  them  should.  It  is  worthy  of  their  support,  and 
it  will  benefit  them  always  to  peruse  it.  Half  a  dozen  should  unite 
and  take  it.”* 

Faced  with  the  failure  to  meet  publication  expenses  consistently, 
Evans  merged  his  journal  with  The  Church  (founded  in  1844  by 
Giles,  Clouse,  Dowson  and  Pottinger).  Regarding  this  merger,  ! 
Evans  announced  through  the  pages  of  The  Northern  Baptist: 

“  It  is  intended  that  The  Church  shall  be  the  cheapest  issue  ...  \ 

Cordially  and  earnestly  does  the  editor  invite  his  readers  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  support  to  the  united  periodical.”*  It  was  not  with  an 
idea  to  retirement  that  Evans  decided  to  merge  with  the  younger 
Church;  one  condition  of  the  merger  was  his  replacement  of  Giles 
as  the  chief  editor.  ' 

The  one  penny  eight-page  Church  was  published  by  John 
Heaton  of  Leeds  and  Simpkin  Marshall  of  London.  The  editorial 
policy  of  The  Church  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  Northern 
Baptist;  i.e.,  The  Church  actively  invited  the  patronage  of  the 
Eclectic  Review  until  1850  when,  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Price, 
it  withdrew  its  support.  At  no  time  did  it  consider  itself  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  sixpenny  Baptist  Magazine.  Attempting  to 
reach  its  readers  on  the  one  penny  level.  The  Church  was  spxiradi- 
cally  entitled  The  Baptist  Penny  Magazine.  The  West  Riding  of 
the  Yorkshire  Baptist  Association  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  June  of  i 
1845  gave  The  Church  "...  their  cordial  recommendation,  so 
that,  ...  it  may  be  virtually  regarded,  as  the  organ  of  that  power¬ 
ful  association.”* 

This  provincially  supported  journal  was  never  provincial  in  its 
handling  of  the  news  and  was  in  fact  as  cosmopolitan  in  its 
interests  as  one  of  the  London  journals  like  Price’s  Eclectic. 
Advertizing  itself  as  the  cheapest  religious  journal  in  the  British 
Empire,  The  Church  carried  much  solid  material  besides  the  usual 
records  and  comments  on  current  affairs;  e.g.,  travel,  biography, 
history,  book  reviews,  poetry,  and  a  series  of  articles  covering  the 
gamut  from  famous  ^pes  to  famous  Baptists,  living  and  dead. 
The  Eclectic  Review  and  the  Baptist  Magazine,  although  filled 
with  much  excellent  material,  had  limited  circulations  due  to  the 
fairly  high  subscription  rates.  The  major  difference  between  the 
above  journals  and  The  Church  was  that  of  cost.  All  three  jour¬ 
nals  catered  for  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  i.e.,  men  who 
clearly  had  to  be  interested  in  serious  matters  and  capable  of  pur¬ 
suing  argumentative  articles.  Chiefly,  therefore,  due  to  cost  and 
content  The  Church  definitely  filled  a  marked  gap  in  the  literature 
of  the  denomination. 

The  Church  frequently  launched  bitter  attacks  on  the  State 
Church;  however  Evans  never  allowed  this  objective  to  be  an  over- 
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riding  consideration.  The  Church  was  not  attempting  to  do  the 
job  of  Edward  Miall’s  The  Nonconformist  though  it  did  give  this 
contemporary  publication  unqualified  support.  The  purposes  of 
The  Church  was  to  speak  out  in  eight  areas  of  Christian  concern. 
The  objectives  were :  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  that  church  which 
constitutes  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God;  to  strike  a  blow  at  all 
religious  monopoly  and  especially  at  State  Establishments  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  anti-Christian  and  unjust;  to  diffuse  those  blessed  truths 
which  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
error  whether  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  religion;  to  direct 
attention  to  public  duties  and  events;  to  maintain  Scriptural  views 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  to  furnish  biographical  notices  of 
eminent  Christians;  to  supply  early  intelligence  with  regard  to 
home  and  foreign  missionary  proceedings;  and  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  public  religious  services,  Sunday  Schools,  deaths, 
etc.  among  church  members. 

There  was,  however,  during  1844  and  1845  a  journal  published 
by  J.  Burton,  Haymarket,  Leicester,  which  gives  the  impression 
that  its  main  reason  for  life  was  to  fight  the  religious  disabilities  of 
nonconformity  and  the  State  establishment  of  religion.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Examiner,  a  monthly  journal  of  religious  literature,  statistics 
and  general  information,  was  edited  in  almost  complete  anonymity 
during  its  short  life.  The  only  breach  in  this  editorial  veil  occurred 
in  March,  1845,  when  the  editor  added  the  initials  B.E.  to  an 
editorial  note.’  Upon  a  close  reading  of  the  Examiner  and  sub¬ 
sequent  comparison  with  the  work  of  Evans  I  would  like  to  surest 
that  this  radical  journal  was  the  child  of  Evans  although  he  him¬ 
self  never  admitted  any  connection  with  it. 

The  general  attitudes  of  the  Examiner  in  its  short  two  years  of 
life  are  easily  isolated :  (1)  the  immediate  end  to  all  disabilities 

imposed  on  nonconformists,  including  church  rates;  (2)  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Church  and  complete  support  of  the  Anti-State- 
Church  Association;  (3)  the  support  of  Free  Trade  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws;  (4)  the  ending  of  the  regium  donum;  (5) 
support  of  the  Eclectic  Review;  (6)  the  retention  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  nonconformists  and  the  rejection  of  schemes  of  public 
education  favouring  the  establishment;  (7)  the  ending  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Ireland  and  the  consequent  “freeing”  of  the  Irish 
people;  (8)  vehement  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  education  grant 
for  the  education  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests;  (9)  and  finally 
the  continual  urging  of  its  readers  to  vote  for  liberal  and  radical 
Parliamentary  candidates  pledged  to  the  above  and  the  voluntary 
prindple  which  was  the  political  and  religious  catchword  of  mili¬ 
tant  nonconformity. 
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A  summary  of  the  Examiner’s  purpose  was  outlined  in  its  pros¬ 
pectus  of  1844,  in  which  the  editor  declared  that  “  .  .  .  the  religious 
literature  of  our  day  appeared  .  .  .  too  exclusively  religious.  The 
spirit  it  breathed  was  that  of  religion  in  solitude  .  .  .  The  aim  of 
the  Examiner  has  been  to  present  its  readers  with  the  religion  of 
life,  of  reality  and  of  society;  to  show  it,  as  it  mixes  itself  with  the 
hourly  experience  of  our  hearts  and  the  daily  toil  of  our  hands; 
to  deduce  its  results  in  the  next  world  from  its  bearings  in  this; 
to  lower  the  importance  of  profession  and  formality;  to  raise  the 
standard  of  truth  and  principle;  to  oppose  the  reign  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  to  advance  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
goodness.”® 

The  historian  with  justification  questions  the  actual  numbers  of 
people  that  such  a  journal  as  The  Church  represents.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  can  be  sampled  on  the  basis  of  its  circulation,  con¬ 
tributors,  and  finally  the  attitudes  of  the  denomination  as  a  whole. 
The  circulation  of  The  Church  rose  from  several  hundred  copies 
to  four  thousand  per  month  immediately  after  the  merger  with 
the  Northern  Baptist  early  in  1846;  by  1849  the  editors  were  claim¬ 
ing  some  17,000  copies  with  something  under  a  million  readers.* 
The  identification  of  contributors  is  made  difficult  by  the  literary 
practice  of  this  period  which  favoured  the  use  of  initials  and  cryptic 
pen  names  instead  of  the  author’s  name.  Nevertheless  we  are  able 
to  find  signed  articles  by  Benjamin  Evans,  Baptist  W.  Noel  (then 
an  Evangelical),  J.  E.  Giles,  J.  H.  Hinton,  John  Birt,  C.  M.  Birrell, 
John  Jenkinson  of  Kettering,  Jabez  Burns,  Cornelius  Elven,  J.  J. 
Brown,  Edward  Steane,  J.  P.  Chown,  Francis  Clowes,  J.  P.  Mursell, 
Alexander  MacLaren,  Charles  Spurgeon,  J.  Landels,  and  Arthur 
Mursell.  This  list  of  distinguished  denominational  leaders  coupled 
with  a  respectable  circulation  indicates  the  important  r61e  the 
Baptist  Penny  Magazine  {The  Church)  played  within  the  political 
interests  of  the  denomination. 

The  editorial  position  taken  by  The  Church  from  1846  on  was  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  then  defunct  Examiner  that  one  can  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  rather  easily  and  naturally 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Leicester  to  Leeds.  Although  the 
Examiner  was  without  question  more  radical  than  The  Church, 
it  was  The  Church  that  was  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  Char¬ 
tists.  The  Church  also  contributed  substantially  to  the  reputation 
that  Leeds  enjoyed  during  the  1840’s  as  a  centre  of  the  anti-Corn 
Law  agitation.  Evans,  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  saw  that  The  Church  also  echoed  these  sentiments  from 
its  home  in  Leeds.  He  firmly  believed  there  was  a  moral  issue  at 
stake;  he  saw  the  League’s  enemies  as  enemies  of  the  voluntary 
principle. 

This  attitude  was  never  any  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the 
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election  of  1841.  Significantly  the  great  post-election  event  was 
a  conference  of  ministers  summoned  by  Cobden  at  Manchester  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Cobden,  drawing  himself 
to  his  full  oratorical  height,  called  upon  those  present  to  declare 
that  the  Corn  Law  was  “opposed  to  the  law  God,  was  anti- 
Scriptural,  and  anti-Christian.”  Mr.  G.  Kitson  Clark  claims  that 
it  was  “  the  only  conference  for  which  the  thrifty  Leeds  Baptists 
are  known  to  have  paid  the  travelling  expenses  of  their  dele¬ 
gates.”*®  The  Leeds  Baptists  at  least  four  years  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  Church  were  convinced  that  the  Com  Laws  were  a 
social  evil  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  This  conviction 
turned  many  Baptist  ministers  like  Thomas  Price,  Benjamin  Evans, 
John  Eustace  Giles,  Ebenezer  Elliott**  and  F.  A.  Cox  into  virtual 
agents  of  the  League  in  their  areas.  The  Manchester  meeting  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  (Free  Trade)  supporters  drew  645  ministers  of 
various  denominations;  of  these  the  Independents  led  with  276 
ministers  and  the  Baptists  had  182  representatives.  Charging  that 
the  vested  interest  of  the  State  Churdi  was  a  factor  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  these  dissenters  were  also  able  to  train 
their  spiritual  artillery  against  the  establishment  through  the  Free 
Trade  issue.*^ 

Applying  the  voluntary  principle  with  its  usual  vigour.  The 
Church,  speaking  on  the  proposed  Maynooth  Grant  in  May  of 
1845  struck  out  in  favour  of  ending  State  interference  on  both 
the  level  of  religion  and  commerce.  It  said  :  “  State  patronage 
mins  commerce;  they  have  not  eyes  to  see  that  it  is  the  death  blow 
to  religion.”*^  The  Church  was  never  content  with  merely  setting 
out  the  evils  of  those  who  impiously  trod  upon  voluntaryism;  with 
every  election  it  repeatedly  c^led  upon  dissenters  to  vote  for  those 
who  would  protect  the  principles  of  nonconformity.  A  highly 
characteristic  plea  from  April  of  1847  reads  : 

ELECTORS !  be  prepared !  Vote  for  no  one  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  against  Government  grants  for  Education  and 
Religion  .  . .  DISSENTERS !  Come  out  for  your  principles ! 
Aim  your  strokes  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  A  State-Church 
will  wear  you  out  in  breaking  off  its  ever  growing  Aoots  of 
mischief.  Follow  the  League.  Proclaim  the  truth  you  under¬ 
stand.  Fill  the  ranks  and  the  coffers  of  the  Anti-State- 
Church  Association.  Invite  its  lecturers  to  your  towns.  If 
our  governors  tvill  force  on  us  National  Education,  let  them 
lose  in  compensation — suffrage  monopoly,  church  monopoly 
and  hereditary  legislation,  and  then  the  worst  dangers, 
though  not  all,  of  Government  education  will  be  repelled. 

In  1848  The  Church  received  a  notice  from  the  Chartist  journal 
The  Republican.  “With  the  religious  contents  of  this  periodical 
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...  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do;  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
its  political  tendency  is  towards  Demoncracy.  It  is  conducted  in 
a  most  candid  spirit  and  occasionally  gives  some  good  blows  at  that 
monstrous  absurdity,  a  STATE  CHURCH.”*^  What  was  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  programme  advocated  by  the  Chartist  move¬ 
ment  and  that  of  Evans  and  The  Church?  A  programme  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  reform  was  featured  by  The  Church  in  the  issues 
of  April,  May  June  and  July  of  1852.  This  eight-point  progrmime 
was  similar  in  several  respects  to  the  famous  Six  Points  of  the 
Charter.  The  Chartists  demanded  universal  manhood  suffrage, 
voting  by  ballot,  equalization  of  constituencies,  annual  Parliaments, 
no  qualifications  for  election  to  Parliament  beyond  the  approval 
of  the  electors  (i.e.  no  property  qualifications)  and  finally  payment 
for"  members  of  Parliament.  The  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
advocated  :  universal  suffrage;  voting  by  ballot;  the  ending  of  all 
property  qualifications  for  electors  and  candidates;  the  ending  of 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail;  modification  of  the  laws  of 
partnership;  repeal  of  the  tax  on  knowledge  (i.e.  the  newspaper 
tax  and  paper  duty) ;  removal  of  labour  taxes  in  favour  of  property 
taxes;  and  lower  taxation,  thus  ending  the  favoured  position  of 
“  idle  aristocracy  and  their  offspring.”^® 

Prof.  H.  U.  Faulkner  pointed  out  that  of  “  all  the  nonconformist 
denominations,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Unitarians,  the 
Baptists  probably  showed  the  most  sympathy  toward  the  demo¬ 
cratic  schemes  of  the  Chartists.  This  was  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  [denomination]  was  more  radical 
than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Congregational.”  He  goes  further  to 
show  that  an  “  .  .  .  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Baptists  ”  were 
committed  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  while  among  the 
Congregationalists  only  a  small  advanced  party  led  by  Edward 
Miall  were  in  favour  of  an  active  political  campaign.”  This  radi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  Baptists  is  indicated  in  the  London  Conference 
of  1844  which  gave  birth  to  the  Anti-State-Church  Association. 
The  Baptist  Union  was  the  only  representative  body  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference.  This  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Union  co-secretary,  John  Henry  Hinton.** 

The  London  Conference  was  not  Hinton’s  maiden  voyage  into 
politics.  As  a  young  minister  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
anti-slavery  struggle;  he  was  present  in  1834  at  Nottingham  at 
die  first  general  conference  which  called  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1836  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
Church  Rates  Abolition  Society  and  in  1839  of  the  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  Society.  Then  just  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Anti-State- 
Church  movement  in  1842  he  served  Joseph  Sturge’s  National 
Complete  Suffrage  Union  as  a  lecturer. 

Reviewing  the  political  attitude  of  the  denomination,  a  brief 
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glance  at  the  Eclectic  Review  from  1837  to  1850  is  revealing. 
During  that  period  the  Review  was  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Price,  former  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Devonshire 
Square,  Bishopsgate  (1827-1837).  The  general  policy  of  the  monthly 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  extension  of  suffrage  as  well  as  most 
political  and  religious  reforms.  The  Review  is  seen  usually  as  the 
literary  representative  of  the  Independent’s  radical  wing  and  yet 
it  had  a  Baptist  editorowner,  and  may  be  more  accurately  re¬ 
garded  during  the  1840’s  as  a  Baptist  organ. 

The  generally  more  conservative  Baptist  Magazine,  while  per¬ 
haps  the  preferred  magazine  for  those  who  could  afford  the  six¬ 
penny  price,  continued  to  advocate  policies  similar  to  those  articu¬ 
lated  by  the  Review  and  The  Church.  The  clearest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  old  sixpenny  journal  and  that  which  Evans  edited  at 
Leeds  was  the  rather  more  moderate  tones  that  prevailed  in  the 
editorials  and  general  articles.  The  Baptist  Record,  a  monthly 
begun  in  1844,  was  not  only  similar  to  the  Eclectic  Review  in  style 
and  content  but  in  political  attitudes  as  well. 

The  Church’s  pages  were  never  overburdened  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  essentially  a  political  magazine.  It  always  approached 
politics — ^whether  in  terms  of  political  or  religious  reform — from 
the  framework  of  Christian  ethics  as  the  editor  understood  them. 
The  character  thus  never  ceased  to  be  religious  from  beginning  to 
end.  Despite  The  Church’s  low  price  its  evangelism  was  not  reach¬ 
ing  many  people.  Therefore  The  Appeal  was  begun  in  1848.  This 
little  halfpenny  magazine  published  by  Evans  was  designed  to  reach 
the  unconverted  “  thousands  ”  of  England.  The  Appeal  reached 
a  circulation  level  of  34,000  per  month  in  the  first  eight  years  of 
its  life. 

The  Church  cast  its  shadow  on  every  major  social,  political  and 
economic  event  from  1846  to  1855.  The  sarcastic  pens  of  Evans 
and  his  writers  probed  the  several  ministries  that  had  served  the 
Crown  during  those  nine  years.  It  chided  those  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  avoided  the  radical  line.  It  attacked  both  Whig 
and  Tory  until  in  1852  Evans  threw  his  support  to  the  People’s 
Party  w'hich  stood  (unsuccessfully)  for  religion  free  from  govern¬ 
ment  and  aristocratic  domination.  The  editorials  advocated  popu¬ 
lar  education,  shorter  time  in  factories  and  in  agriculture,  further 
limiting  of  child  labour,  a  form  of  profit  sharing,  an  end  to  secret 
diplomacy,  a  law  to  legalize  partnership  with  limited  responsibilty, 
national  admission  to  national  universities,  a  new  reform  bill  and 
finally  what  was  labelled  the  “  taxes  on  knowledge.”  These  taxes 
took  the  form  of  a  newspaper  stamp  and  a  duty  on  paper  which 
severely  curtailed  the  number  of  papers  published. 

Sharp  biting  comments  characterize  the  pages  of  The  Church 
during  the  early  years  of  the  1850’s.  The  editor  compared  the 
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Methodist  Conference  under  Jabez  Bunting  with  the  Council  of 
Trent;  and  described  nunneries  as  “a  kind  of  religious  Lunatic 
Asylums  and  the  House  of  Bishops  (Lords)  as  “  the  Golgotha 
of  liberal  measures.”*®  It  stated  that  “  the  sole  stay  of  the  Church 
of  England  [was]  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bayonets 
and  (in  1857  w'hen  the  Queen’s  infant  daughter  was  christened) 
“It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  little  princess  has  been  well 
baptized,  for  ‘  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Gerald  Wellesley,  and  the  Honourable 
and  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Windsor 

Evan’s  attention  to  the  “  tax  on  knowledge  ”  was  motivated  by 
very  practical  considerations;  by  1853  he  had  begun  to  take 
another  step  to  advance  the  influence  of  The  Church’s  radical 
position.  Evans  had  prior  to  1855  giveni  complete  support  to 
Edward  Miall  and  the  Nonconformist.  However  a  parting  of  the 
ways  stimulated  a  move  to  found  a  liberal-radical-Baptist  news¬ 
paper  that  would  advocate  the  editorial  policy  of  The  Church. 

This  new  Baptist  newspaper.  The  Freeman,  came  to  life  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Tax  on  newspapers  and  the  support  of 
such  denominational  leaders  as  Chown  and  Acworth  of  Bradford, 
Burchell  of  Rochdale,  Landels  of  Birmingham,  Mursell  of 
Leicester  and,  of  course,  Evans.  The  first  issue  of  The  Freeman 
under  the  editorship  of  Evans  was  published  at  Leicester  and 
London  on  January  24th,  1855.  It  is  quite  evident  that  The  Free¬ 
man  was  intended  to  devote  itself  to  the  gripping  political  issues 
of  the  day;  with  the  appearance  of  this  younger  brother  The 
Church,  ceasing  to  be  an  active  political  agitator,  turned  to  the 
spreading  and  deepening  of  the  gospel. 

The  Church,  in  December  of  1854,  announced  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  “  IN  POLITICS,  The  Freeman  will  be,  what 
it  could  not  but  be,  liberal  and  outspoken.  It  will  hold  fast  to 
democratic  principles,  at  the  same  time  carefully  eschewing  the 
rudeness,  empiricism,  and  vulgarity,  with  which  those  principles 
have  been  sometimes  associated.  ON  SOCIAL  TOPICS,  The 
Freeman  will  be  the  strenuous  advocate  of  progressional  measures, 
though  it  will  look  for  social  remedies,  not  so  much  to  any  exter¬ 
nal  interference,  as  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  people.”^*  The 
Freeman  sold  for  4^d.  a  week  and  carried  the  banner  “The 
LIBERTY  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.” 

The  Freeman’s  popularity  grew  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  it  boasted  of  a  circulation  of  30,000  subscribers  who 
were  then  paying  4d.  (5d.  stamped).  Evans  was  quick  to  realize  the 
value  of  illustrations  in  his  struggle  to  increase  circulation  and  in 
1858  featured  steel  engravings  of  Rippon,  R.  Hall,  J.  Foster,  J. 
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Ryland,  Kinghorn,  Knibb  and  Burchell,  Carey,  Marshman  and 
Ward.  (These  portraits,  reduced  in  size,  were  later  used  by  The 
Church.)  In  1860  The  Freeman  offered  portraits  of  twenty  living 
Baptist  ministers  to  new  subscribers. 

Arising  in  an  era  of  liberalism  The  Freeman  carried  the  same 
banner  of  radical  politics  that  had  been  raised  by  its  editor  in 
1846.  The  last  bit  of  political  news  bad  disappeared  from  the 
parent  Church  in  1859.  Within  three  years  of  its  inception  The 
Freeman  with  the  recommendation  of  twenty-five  Particular  Bap¬ 
tist  Associations,  the  General  Baptist  Association  and  the  Baptist 
Union  had  become  the  newspaper  of  British  Baptist  opinion.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  The  Freeman  merged  in  1899 
with  the  Baptist  Times  and  continues  as  the  Baptist  Times  and 
Freeman. 

This  has  been  essentially  the  story  of  Benjamin  Evans,  D.D., 
seen  through  the  historical  mirror  of  his  sometimes  vitriolic  but  at 
all  times  talented  pen.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  that  from 
the  time  of  his  call  to  the  pulpit  at  Scarborough  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1864  he  was  an  active  pastor  as  well  as  a  political  reformer 
and  editor.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  North 
and  East  Riding  Association,  the  Scarborough  Museum,  and  the 
Mechanics  Institute.  Although  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  The 
Freeman  in  its  early  years  he  continued  as  its  writer  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  articles  and  as  a  contributor  on  American,  affairs.  He  was  also 
the  English  correspondent  for  an  unnamed  American  periodical. 
Evans  was  especially  proud  of  his  work  for  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  and  claimed  that  he  journeyed  to  London  four  and  five 
times  a  year  and  had  the  distinction  of  having  never  missed  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  that  society.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  society  at  various  times  he  visited  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  claiming  that  he  travelled  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
every  year  on  missionary  work.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
the  Baptist  Union  in  1858. 

One  extremely  important  literary  contribution  made  by  Evans 
was  his  two-volume  contribution  to  the  Bunyan  Library’s  Early 
English  Baptists  (1862-64),  These  volumes  grew  out  of  a  series  of 
Freeman  articles  entitled  “Glimpses  of  the  Past.”  Champlin  Bur- 
rage  in  Early  English  Dissenters  (1912)  commended  Evans  as 
“  much  the  ablest  of  the  early  English  Baptist  historical  writers  ” 
with  “  .  .  .  the  mind  of  a  true  historian.”  Evans  merited  this 
praise  as  a  result  of  his  competent  use  of  the  early  Mennonite 
archives  at  Amsterdam  upon  which  he  founded  his  articles. 

During  his  thirty-eight  years  in  the  chapel  at  Scarborough, 
Evans  “  retired  ”  four  times  due  to  ill-health ;  however,  only  the 
fourth  resignation  was  accepted  (1864).  He  refused  to  accept  in¬ 
activity  as  the  price  of  retirement  yet  found  that  others  far  younger 
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than  he  had  moved  to  the  fore  in  the  proclamation  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  he  had  fought  since  1826.  In  a  typical  gesture 
he  began  his  final  journal,  the  quarterly  Baptist  Record,  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  1871.  Much  of  the  life  of  this  Baptist  pastor- 
reformer  is  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  However, 
enough  is  visible  of  the  man  to  mark  him  as  an  outstanding  leader 
of  militant  nonconformity  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
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Roger  Williams’  Delinquent  Saint 

The  Religious  Odyssey  of  the  Providence  Prophet 
Introduction 

Few  colonial  figures  have  won  more  laurels  in  the  past  centiuy 
than  Roger  Williams.  No  doubt  he  has  deserved  more  glow¬ 
ing  tributes  than  his  own  generation  of  writers  were  inclined  to 
offer  since  they  treated  him  “  as  a  fanatical  heresiarch  in  religion 
and  a  factious  disturber  of  the  State.”*  But  by  the  nineteenth 
century  the  “  new  look  ”  antiquated  such  a  portrait  and  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island  came  into  his  own  as  the  “  pioneer  of  modem 
individualism  and  modern  federalism  ”  and  modem  theology 
heralded  him  as  one  of  “  the  foremost  liberals  of  his  day.”* 

With  the  new  accent  of  the  times  on  democracy  and  secularism 
Roger  Williams  was  readily  labelled  as  a  political  thinker  and 
“social  architect”  of  an  age  that  could  not  appreciate  his  advanced 
views.  In  the  eyes  of  “  modems  ”  he  appear^  as  a  rational  states¬ 
man  in  an  irrational  age.  “  The  gods  it  would  seem,  were  pleased 
to  have  their  jest  with  Roger  Williams  by  sending  him  to  earth 
before  his  time.”*  When  his  “time  ”  finally  arrived  and  his  ideas 
won  popular  acclaim  it  became  a  simple  matter  to  idealize  the 
colonial  forerunner  of  such  modern  views. 

The  following  monograph  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  Williams’ 
caste  of  mind  within  the  theological  framework  of  his  day  and  not 
as  a  “  prototype  ”  or  “  symbol  ”  of  things  to  come.  What  meta¬ 
morphosis,  if  any,  occurred  in  his  religious  views?  What  does 
Willijuns,  himself,  say  on  the  big  issues — the  issues  of  church  and 
State;  freedom  and  authority;  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man  ? 


I 

Enoush  Roots 

Little  is  known  of  Roger  Williams’  early  life  to  indicate  the 
religious  faith  and  experience  of  his  childhood.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  are  not  even  authoritatively  recorded  since  the 
parish  records  of  St.  Sepulchre,  along  with  St.  Sepulchre,  went 
up  in  smoke  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  Recent  scholar¬ 
ship  considers  London,  1603,  as  the  most  probable  place  and  date 
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of  his  arrival  into  the  home  of  James  Williams,  a  merchant  tailor.* 
Williams  himself  is  uncharacteristically  silent  on  his  childhood. 
The  lone  comment  that  he  makes  in  his  writings  on  the  religious 
life  of  his  family  was  a  letter  written  to  Governor  John  Winthrop 
in  which  he  lamented  the  fact  that  he  had  been  “persecuted  even 
in  and  out  of  my  father’s  home  these  20  years.’’* 

Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  another  member  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  parish,  Williams  was  sent  to  Charterhouse  School 
in  1621  and  from  there  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  the  alma 
mater  of  his  patron.  Here  Williams  began  the  study  of  law — his 
patron’s  profession — before  shifting  to  theology.  In  1627  he  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  three  articles  of  orthodoxy  demanded  by  the  king  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  took  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England.®  After  two  years  of  graduate  study  in 
theology  he  accepted  the  position  of  chaplain  in  the  household  of 
Sir  William  Masham  in,  Essex.  Here  he  made  many  signihcant 
contacts  with  the  great  Puritan  families  and  preachers  of  the  area 
and  before  the  year  was  out  his  religious  convictions  swung  heavily 
to  the  Puritan  point  of  view  and  its  criticism  of  the  established 
form  of  service.  While  riding  to  Sempringham  with  two  fellow- 
ministers,  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  he  “  presented  his 
arguments  from  Scripture,  why  he  durst  not  join,  with  them  in 
their  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.”’ 

Meanwhile  Archbishop  Laud  and  Thomas  Wentworth  were 
making  life  miserable  for  the  Puritans  in  an  attempt  either  to 
bring  them  to  heel  or  to  harry  them  out  of  the  land.  Williams, 
however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  and  he  refused  to  relinqui^ 
his  separatist  teachings  and  conform  to  the  High  Church  format 
of  worship.  His  refusal  meant  turning  down  two  remunerative 
appointments  at  a  time  when  his  recent  marriage  made  earthly 
rewards  particularly  appealing.  “  God  knows,”  he  declared, 
“  what  gain  and  preferments  I  have  refused  in  universities,  city, 
country,  and  court,  in  Old  England  ...  to  keep  my  soul  undefiled 
on  this  point.”* 

Although  never  summoned  to  appear  before  Laud  or  his  court, 
Williams  considered  it  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  would  be 
silenced.  He  later  wrote  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  that 
“  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me  when  Bishop  Laud  pursued  me 
out  of  this  land,  and  my  conscience  was  {>ersuaded  against  the 
national  church  and  ceremonies.”’  On  December  1st,  1630, 
Williams  and  his  wife  sailed  from  Bristol  for  New  England  and 
its  Puritan  haven.  Here  he  anticipated  that  his  convictions  on 
separation  from  the  national  church  would  bear  fruit  unmolested 
and  he  would  be  able  to  minister  to  a  separated  people. 
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II 

The  Massachusetts  Interlude 

’  (1)  New  England  Orthodoxy 

When  Williams  landed  at  Boston  he  found  a  churdi  and  com¬ 
munity  somewhat  different  to  that  portrayed  in  the  Puritan  travel 
folders  in  England.  He  observed  in  Massachusetts  Bay  that  “  an 
English  opposition  had  become  a  New  England  oligarchy  and 
the  Lords  Bishops  of  Old  England  merely  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  Lord  Brethren  who  regulated  the  life  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  the  same  way  that  their  hated  counterparts  did  in  the  old 
country.  When  the  Puritans  claimed  that  they  were  governed  by 
I  the  “  consent  of  the  people  ”  they  actually  meant  the  consent  of 
I  those  of  like  ideas  and  faith."  (^e  still  had  to  be  right  to  have 

I  rights.  This  Puritan  community  and  church  polity  was  based  on 

two  distinctive  features — the  Covenant  and  the  Communion  of 
,  Saints.  The  first  feature  was  the  resurrection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
^  ment  covenant  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel.  This  cove- 
i  nant  did  not  die  with  the  Israelites  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  contract  between  God  and  His  people  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.** 

The  second  cornerstone  of  the  New  England  ecclesiastical  polity 
disturbed  Williams  as  much  as  the  first  when  he  observed  that  the 
Puritans  failed  to  practise  what  they  preached.  The  postulate  of 
a  “  community  of  saints  ”  would  be  a  “  true  church  ”  of  the  elect 
with  “only  persons  giving  evidence  that  they  were  redeemed  by 
Christ  unto  holiness  ”  qualifying  for  membership.**  No  longer 
^  could  a  geographical  parish  prove  satisfactory.  No  longer  could 
j  the  tares  be  ingrained  with  the  wheat,  and  yet  in  practice  the 
1  Puritans  in  New  England  appeared  far  more  anxious  to  preserve 
I  the  unity  of  the  universal  church  than  to  limit  church  member- 
I  ship  to  proven  saints.  Hooker  openly  affirmed  this  view  “  that  the 
faithful  Congregation  in  England  are  true  Churches :  and  there- 
[  fore  it  is  sinful  to  separate  from  them  as  no  Churches.”*^ 

Massachusetts  saw  several  strategic  reasons  for  not  legally  living 
up  to  its  dictum  of  separation.  To  avoid  interference  from  the 
mother  country  and  its  Anglican  Church,  New  England  Puritans 
found  a  nominal  loyalty  to  the  Anglican  communion  a  convenient 
rebuttal  to  any  charges  of  disloyalty.  As  a  result  an  “  elaborate 
casuistry  ”  developed  in  the  colony  although  Congregationalism 
was  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  church  members."  Nor  did  the  Puri¬ 
tans  want  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  a  state  church.  Although 
they  were  a  protesting  minority  in  England,  they  gave  full  allegi- 
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ance  to  the  principle  under  which  the  Church  and  State  co¬ 
operated  with  one  another  in  England.  Sudh  a  system  was  trans¬ 
planted  across  the  Atlantic  and  found  ample  nourishment  in  the 
religious  climate  of  Massachusetts. 

On  February  5th,  1631,  Governor  Winthrop  welcomed  Roger 
Williams  as  a  distinguished  addition  to  the  budding  settlement  on  ) 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  warm  personality  of  Williams  readily 
attracted  friends  and  respect.  The  Governor  of  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion  considered  him  “  very  unsettled  in  judgment  ”  but  “  godly 
and  zealous  ”  in  his  manner  of  life.*®  Even  those  from  whom  he 
differed  esteemed  his  friendship  for  “  he  was  most  likeable — sincere 
to  the  core,  and  of  a  rich,  glowing,  peculiarly  affectionate 
nature.”*’ 

’  Lacking  ministers  the  Boston  church  unanimously  chose  Williams 
as  their  teacher,  but  he  refused  the  honour  when  he  discovered 
that  the  Boston  church  was  still  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  and  supported  the  practice  of  permitting  m^strates 
to  punish  any  breach  of  the  First  Table  (the  duties  of  man  to 
God).  Apparently  Williams’  separatist  views  had  not  been 
dampened  by  the  Atlantic  crossing  and  his  disappointment  over  ; 
the  Boston  relationship  made  his  stay  in  Boston  of  short  duration. 

“  I  conscientiously  refused  their  offer,”  declared  Williams,  “  and 
withdrew  to  Plymouth  because  I  dirst  not  officiate  to  an  un¬ 
separated  people.”** 


(2)  Dissent  and  Dissension 

After  a  few  months  in  Salem  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
minister,  he  moved  to  Plymouth  where  separation  was  profess^  by 
the  Pilgrims.  Here  Williams  anticipated  finding  a  religious  climate 
close  to  his  own  convictions.  During  his  stay  in  Plymouth  Williams 
made  no  protest  over  the  Pilgrims’  lack  of  tolerance  for  ffiose  out¬ 
side  the  fold  although  separation  of  church  and  state  was  no  more 
advocated  in  Plymouth  than  in  Massachusetts  Bay;  he  was  far 
more  concerned  with  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 
“His  teaching  was  well  approved,”  Governor  Bradford  remarked 
in  1633,  “until  he  began  to  fall  into  some  strange  opinions  and 
from  opinions  to  practice.”*’  These  opinions  appear  to  be  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  sporadic  application  of  separatism.  Williams 
was  greatly  distressed  to  observe  that,  although  they  professed 
separation,  they  communicated  with  Old  England  parishes  when¬ 
ever  convenient.’® 

In  the  autumn  of  1633  he  left  Plymouth  and  a  lively  dispute  j 
behind  him  to  return  to  the  church  at  Salem.  Brewster,  the  elder  j 
at  Plymouth,  was  happy  to  see  the  “  disputer  ”  leave  lest  he  should  I 
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“run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separation  and  Anabaptistry  which 
Mr.  [John]  Smith,  the  Se-Baptist,  at  Amsterdam,  had  done.”^‘ 
Williams  received  a  warm  welcome  upon  his  return  to  Salem  and 
on  August  2nd,  1634,  he  became  teacher  of  the  church  “shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  minister  Skelton.”^ 

At  Salem  Williams  made  his  most  determined  effort  to  enforce 
a  rigid  separation  by  his  members.  He  broke  off  communion  not 
only  with  the  English  Church,  but  with  the  Bay  churches  as  well 
and  “  neither  admitted,  nor  permitted  any  church  members  but 
such  as  rejected  all  communion  with  the  parish  assemblies.”^^  In 
this  venture  he  was  a  leader  without  a  following  for  his  church 
members  were  not  particularly  anxious  to  cut  off  all  fellowship 
with  other  churches.  When  this  attempt  failed  Williams  withdrew 
from  communion  with  his  own  church  and  with  even  his  own  wife 
for  their  laxity  in  avoiding  the  “ways  of  the  world,”  although  he 
continued  to  preach  to  a  few  members  who  gathered  in  his 
home.*^  This  separation  was  by  no  means  the  prelude  to  religious 
latitudarianism  or  subjectivism.  With  John  Robinson  he,  too, 
condemned  “separation  from  their  True  church  .  .  .  and  whoso¬ 
ever  separates  from  the  body,  the  church,  separates  from  the  head, 
Christ.”^  Convinced  that  his  views  were  right  Williams  did  not 
spare  his  criticism  of  different  views  and  practices.  His  sermon  on 
September  27th,  1634,  on  the  eleven  public  sins  of  the  Bay  would 
hardly  be  cited  for  its  tone  of  moderation  and  tolerance. 

In  observing  Williams’  rigid  separatism  and  the  theological  con¬ 
text  of  his  thinking  any  efforts  to  equate  his  views  with  those  of 
Jefferson’s  seem  out  of  character.  Whereas  the  latter  considered 
theology  incidental  Williams  “was  pious  with  a  fervour  and  pas¬ 
sion  ”  far  beyond  his  contemporaries.^*  At  Salem  he  refused  to 
permit  his  conception  of  spiritual  purity  to  be  diluted  with  earthly 
compromise.  In  failing  to  accept  an  accommodation  to  worldly 
realities  as  permissible,  and  in  censoring  those  who  did,  Williams 
soon  found  himself  “  separated  ”  from  Massachusetts  in  a  way  that 
he  had  not  fully  anticipated. 

When  Williams  could  not  exact  the  degree  of  separation  from  his 
church  that  he  anticipated  he  separated  from  its  fellowship  and 
claimed  the  right  to  serve  God  beyond  the  pale  of  an  “  unseparated 
company.”*^  Such  opinions  as  Williams  now  held  so  strongly 
were  bound  to  conflict  with  the  church-state  relationship  of  the 
Colony  and  the  Bay  leaders  were  not  long  in  taking  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  political  system  and  vested  interests.  On  December  27th, 
1635,  Governor  Winthrop’s  Journal  recorded  the  three  charges 
brought  against  Williams,  but  not  one  charge  bothered  to  question 
his  essential  orthodoxy.^  When  the  impetuous  temperament  and 
zeal  of  Williams  failed  to  keep  its  peace  on  the  areas  charged  the 
court  summoned  him  again  on  May  8th,  1635.  Again  the  court 
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considered  him  in  error  and  he  and  the  Salem  church  were  warned 
“  to  consider  these  things  till  the  next  general  court,  or  else  expect 
the  sentence.”^’  The  sentence  was  soon  to  follow. 

The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  has  been  subject  to  numerous 
interpretations  and  diagnoses.  Yet  when  one  examines  the  grounds 
given  by  the  major  figures  involved  in  the  banishment  the  degree  * 
of  agreement  is  striking.  Williams  claimed  he  was  banished  for 
publicly  declaring  that  (1)  the  Patent,  or  royal  charter,  from  the 
king  was  not  valid  because  the  Indians  were  the  true  owners  of  » 

the  land  and  therefore  the  king  had  no  right  to  give  away  their 
land,  (2)  a  wicked  person  had  no  Christian  right  to  take  an  oath 
before  a  magistrate,  (3)  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  hear 
any  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  (4)  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  extended  only  to  the  bodies  and  goods  and 
outward  state  of  men  and  not  to  his  inner  beliefs.^® 

In  Cotton’s  Answer  to  Roger  Williams  only  two  grounds  for 
banishment  are  mentioned — “  his  violent  and  tumultuous  carriage 
against  the  Patent  ”  and  his  “  vehement  opposition  to  the  Oath  of 
Fidelity.”^^  Both  men  mention  the  Patent  as  the  foremost  griev-  ^ 
ance  and  neither  plays  up  religious  heresy  or  the  view  on  the  magis¬ 
tracy  as  the  major  issue.  Actually  Williams  placed  no  special  stress 
on  the  role  of  the  magistracy  throughout  his  whole  discussion  of 
the  banishment.^^.  Conversely,  Cotton  explicitly  stated  in  his 
Answer  to  Roger  Williams  that  the  exile  was  not  banished  for  his 
theological  doctrines.  “  I  did  not  alledge  that  place  of  Scriptures, 
as  a  ground  upon  which  the  court  preceded  to  his  Banishment,” 
he  wrote,  although  he  adds  puckishly  that  it  may  well  have  been 
“  a  reason  which  provoked  the  Lord  to  move  the  Court  to  pro-  > 
ceed  against  Mr.  Williams.”^^  i 

In  October  the  final  verdict  of  the  court  was  pronounced  after 
neither  the  Court  nor  the  Puritan  divine,  Thomas  Hooker,  found 
it  possible  “  to  reduce  him  from  his  errours.”^  No  doubt  the 
preaching  of  Williams  against  the  validity  of  their  title  to  the  land 
touched  a  sensitive  spot  among  the  lay  and  clerical  elite  of  the 
Bay  who  had  “added  57,214  acres  to  their  holdings  by  special  i 

grant.”^*  Coupled  with  this  was  a  demand  for  religious  separation  ( 

from  England  that  the  Puritan  leaders  considered  politically  un¬ 
feasible.  Lacking  John  Cotton’s  flexibility  between  principle  and 
practice  Williams  carried  his  Puritan  “  communion  of  saints  ”  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion  in  every  phase  of  life — from  not  giving  oaths 
to  the  unregenerate  to  refusing  to  eat  with  an  unseparated  person, 
even  though  a  member  of  his  own  family.  Such  a  position  f 
appeared  to  be  too  literal  and  rigid  to  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  1 

yet  it  also  may  have  been  the  logical  and  consistent  deduction  from  | 

the  Puritans’  own  principle  of  the  “  communion  of  saints.”^  I 
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(1)  The  Anabaptist  Vision 

The  verdict  of  the  Bay  court  was  deportation  to  England.  Only 
by  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  and  living  among  his  friends,  the 
Indians,  did  Williams  escape  the  decree.  A  year  later  (1636)  his 
banishment  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Providence  Plantations. 
No  covenant  or  civil  code  preceded  Williams  in  this  new  settlement; 
here  free  rein  could  be  given  to  the  religious  and  political  ideals 
that  demanded  his  hasty  flight  from  Salem.  And  yet,  in  his  first 
years  at  Providence,  no  church  was  formally  established.  Williams 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain  this  situation.  Whether  there  were 
too  many  diverse  opinions  in  the  colony  to  agree  on  a  church,  too 
few  settlers,  or  lack  of  time  and  interest  in  the  new  community 
remains  an  unanswered  question.  Williams  did  hold  religious  meet¬ 
ings  in  private  homes,  but  the  first  church  was  not  formed  until 
an  influx  of  Anabaptists  arrived  in  1638. 

Prominent  among  these  Anabaptist  exiles  from  Massachusetts 
were  Ezekial  Halliman  and  Mrs.  Richard  Scott — a  sister-in-law 
of  Anne  Hutchinson,  another  of  the  victims  of  Puritan  banishment. 
Beyond  Williams’  conviction  that  women  must  be  veiled  in 
church^  he  had  not  previously  advocated  any  distinctive  Anabap¬ 
tist  views.  His  views  on  separation  from  the  national  church  were 
held  by  the  Anabaptists,  but  not  only  by  the  Anabaptists.  Attracted 
to  the  sect  in  Providence  he  was  publicly  baptized  by  Halliman 
in  1639  and  then,  in  turn,  he  baptized  Halliman  and  ten  other 
adults  by  immersion.^®  This  event  is  commonly  claimed  to  be 
the  formation  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America  and  such  a 
claim  may  be  defended  theologically,  and  even  historically,  even 
if  Williams  was  certainly  unaware  of  any  such  plan  or  purpose  at 
the  time.  But  some  American  Baptist  apologists  have  not  been 
content  to  stop  here  and  Williams  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  Baptist 
mantle  to  become  their  patron  saint  of  colonial  history,  who  lifted 
the  “  Baptist  standard  in  the  chain  of  Baptists  from  John  the 
Baptist  to  the  present.”®®  Such  sweeping  claims  for  Williams 
appear  somewhat  tarnished  by  Williams’  voluntary  abdication  of 
his  Baptist  throne  only  three  or  four  months  after  his  “  election.” 

.Although  no  rejection  of  such  basic  doctrines  as  salvation,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  original  sin,  or  the  final  judgment  appear,  Williams 
began  to  question  his  rebaptism.  Not  because  his  adherence  to 
“  any  creed  restricted  his  individualism  in  matters  of  belief  ”  as 
one  writer  suggests,^  but  because  he  had  “  satisfaction  neither  in 
the  authority  by  which  it  [baptism]  is  done,  nor  in  the  manner 
[mode]  ”  even  though  he  admitted  that  the  Anabaptist  practice 
“  comes  nearer  the  first  practice  of  our  great  Founder  Christ  Jesus, 
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than  other  practices  of  religion  do.”^‘  Williams  felt  that  he  could  '  * 

not  derive  authority  for  his  rebaptism  except  through  apostolic  , 
succession,  and  this  was  no  longer  possible,  he  believed,  as  the 
ministers  of  England,  being  apostate,  were  incapable  of  continuing 
the  authority  of  the  apostles.^^ 

> 

(2)  The  Delinquent  Saint 

With  the  shift  from  “close  communion  to  preaching  and  pray¬ 
ing  with  all  Williams’  spiritual  pilgrimage  reached  its  final  stage;  , 
but  in  rejecting  the  Baptist  mantle  he  did  not  thereby  become  “  the 
John  the  Baptist  of  New  England  Transcendentalism  ’’  as  Ernst 
would  have  us  believe.^  The  final  stage  of  Williams’  spiritual 
quest  is  commonly  defined  as  that  of  “  seekerism.”  In  this  way,  > 
Richman  claimed,  Williams  “  came  as  near  as  his  age  would  per¬ 
mit  ...  to  being  an  agnostic  ” — a  believer  in  the  certainty  of  un¬ 
certainty.^*  The  verdict  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

In  the  sense  of  anticipating  “  the  Church  of  the  Future  ” 
Williams  was  a  Seeker,^  but  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  if,  by  the 
term  “Seeker,”  one  suggests  a  tolerance  of  all  routes  to  heaven, 
a  forerunner  of  transcendentalism,^’  a  religious  liberal  or  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  “  orthodox  ”  doctrine  such  as  that  for  which  Seeker  Legate 
was  burned  at  the  stake.^®  Nor  did  the  majority  of  the  “  political 
left  ”  in  England  espouse  this  spiritual  Crusoe  as  a  champion  of 
their  cause.  Certainly  Straus’  claim  that  Williams  brought  “  into 
the  confusion  of  the  [English]  Civil  War  a  complete  political  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  theory  of  State  and  rights  of  men  that  won  inune- 
diate  support  of  the  Independents  and  Sectaries  is  wishful  think¬ 
ing  inde^ — to  Williams  and  his  contemporaries  at  least. 

Although  the  insistence  upon  an  uncorrupted  apostolic  succession 
and  separation  from  all  church  groups  made  it  literally  impossible 
for  him  to  identify  himself  wiA  any  “visible  Church,”  he  had 
few  quarrels  with  institution  of  the  Church.  He  admitted  to  i 
George  Fox  “  that  if  my  soul  could  find  rest  in  joining  unto  any 
of  the  Churches  professing  Christ  Jesus  now  extant,  I  would  readily 
and  gladly  do  it.”*® 

In  his  religious  odyssey  through  Anabaptism  to  “  voluntaryism  ” 
Williams’  separatism  and  fundamental  orthodoxy  remained  con¬ 
stant  from  Bristol  to  Providence.  He  merely  became  more,  rather 
than  less,  dogmatic  and  single-minded  in  his  convictions.  By  1645  , 

his  writings  indicate  that  pessimism  of  human  nature  coupl^  with 
a  vibrant  confidence  in  explain  his  concept  of  the  temporality 
of  this  life.  All  life  is  as  grass,  observed  Williams,  for  “we  spring 
up  in  our  turn  and  speedily  wither.”**  While  both  the  Puritans  ' 
and  Williams  anticipated  the  establishment  of  Christ’s  Kingdom, 
the  Puritans  thought  that  the  magistrate  could  help  the  cause  along  | 
by  regulating  morals  until  Christ  returned.  To  Williams  this  civil  ^ 
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community  was  too  worldly  to  even  consider  applying  a  Christian 
veneer.  From  such  a  premise  stem  the  by-products  of  his  political 
and  religious  liberty. 

(3)  Roger  Williams  —  A  Reappraisal 
In  his  writings — ^usually  dashed  off  in  a  white  heat — ^Williams’ 
theological  framework  is  readily  observed.  Nowhere  does  he  offer 
a  systematic  framework  to  provide  us  with  a  simple  picture  of  his 
theology  for  his  religious  ideas  were  not  simple  to  grasp  in  all  their 
typological  allegories.  He  talked  in  Biblical  terms  and  parables, 
but  his  premises  were  clear.  The  principle  of  Christian  “separa¬ 
tion  ”  from  the  “  world  ”  remained  constant  although  the  applica¬ 
tion  altered  at  Providence.  It  was  still  “absolutely  necessary” 
for  a  Christian  to  come  out  from  the  false  church  and  ministry 
before  “  he  can  be  united  to  the  true  Israel  ” — the  Church  of 
Christ.****  But  no  longer  did  Williams  preach  a  literal,  physical 
separation  from  the  worldly  churches  since  he  deemed  it  humanly 
impossible  to  discern  the  “  wheat  ”  from  the  “  tares.”  Human 
nature  in  New  England,  he  observed,  was  no  better  than  human 
nature  in  Old  England.  How  can  Mr.  Cotton  believe,  he  asks, 
that  the  “coming  out  of  Babel  is  local  and  material?”  Is  New 
England  the  parallel  of  Judea  and  Canaan,  and  Old  England  a 
“  type  ”  of  “  l^dom  and  Egypt  ?”*^  The  very  same  question  might 
have  been  asked  of  Williams  when  he  had  lived  at  Salem  and  had 
preached  such  a  doctrine  himself. 

Thus,  to  Williams,  Massachusetts  had  misinterpreted  its  separa¬ 
tion  as  geographical  rather  than  spiritual  and  was  therefore  really 
no  better  than  the  church  in  England.  Nor  is  any  tone  of  modera¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  his  indictment  of  their  errors.  Williams 
asserted  that  he  felt  like  “Lot  among  the  Sodomites”  while  at 
Salem  for  “  amongst  all  the  people  of  God,  w'herefore  scattered 
about  Babel’s  banks,  either  in  Rome  or  England  your  case  [Massa¬ 
chusetts]  is  the  worse  by  far.”**  Actually,  said  Williams,  Christians 
were  “mingled  amongst  the  Babylonians”  and  were  to  be  found 
in  every  society;  otherwise  thousands  of  Christians  would  not  have 
a  chance  of  salvation  : 

If  Mr.  Cotton  maintain  the  true  church  of  Christ  to  consist 
of  the  true  matter  of  holy  persons  called  out  from  the  world 
and  that  also  neither  national,  provincial  nor  diocesan 
churches  are  of  Christ’s  institution :  how  many  thousands  of 
God’s  people  of  all  sorts,  clergy  and  laity,  will  they  find  .  .  . 
captivated  in  such  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan 
churches.”  .  .  .  [for]  .  .  .  “  until  of  late  years  how  many  of 
God’s  people  knew  any  other  church  than  the  diocesan 
church  of  dead  stones  or  timber?*^ 
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In  revising  his  earlier  literalist  stand  Williams  regretted  that  the  ’ 
New  England  ministry  (as  well  as  he,  himself,  in  earlier  days) 
attacked  the  Book  of  Common  Prayers.  He  reminded  Cotton  that 
the  latter  had  supported  the  prayers  when  they  were  together  in 
England.  At  that  time  Williams  had  chided  Cotton  and  Hooker 
for  their  support  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Now  he  lamented  the  fact  > 
that  they  had  followed  his  example  in  attacking  the  Book.  The 
fundamental  thing  was  not  the  Prayer  Book,  he  wrote,  but  to  see 
that  one  did  not  sin  against  their  conscience  or  persecute  for  the 
“sake  of  conscience.”**  Throughout  The  Bloudy  Tenent  religious 
persecution  is  vigorously  condemned  since  persecution  liquidated 
both  erroneous  and  true  consciences  and  only  God  was  able  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  Christian  was  not  to  mount  > 
the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate  for  the  follower  of  Christ  was  promised 
only  a  “  cross  ”  and  not  a  sceptre  and  the  grace  of  God  was  not 
evidenced  when  the  persecuted  became  the  persecutors.** 

From  such  religious  premises  stemmed  the  postulates  of  religious 
and  political  freedom.  The  former  was  considered  an  ethic  of 
Christ’s  and  the  latter  was  an.  incidental  by-product  of  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  former.  “To  Williams  the  State  was  purely 
a  civil  and  not  a  divine  institution,  external  in  its  administration, 
internal  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  wholly  unconcerned  with  spiri¬ 
tual  affairs.”*^  In  his  rejection  of  the  divine  origin  of  government 
and  the  dual  role  of  the  magistrate  in  enforcing  both  tablets  of  the 
law  Williams  was  in  obvious  disagreement  with  Massachusetts.  He 
lamented  the  intermixing  of  the  magistrates’  role  with  Christ’s  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Puritans  to  manufacture  saints  for  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Church  and  State  revolved  in  two  distinct  orbits. 

But  in  New  England  he  observed  that  they  were  “  like  Hippocrates  > 
twins,  they  are  born  together,  grow  up  together,  laugh  together, 
weep  together,  sicken  and  die  together.”**  Williams  did  not  oppose 
the  office  of  the  magistracy;  he  was  no  Antimonian,  but  he  con-  , 
sidered  the  role  of  the  magistrate  to  be  limited  to  its  “  proper  ” 
sphere — preserving  “  civil  peace  and  order.”*’ 

His  position  on  the  magistracy  and  the  true  churUh  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  passionate  religious  conviction  that  refused  to  equate 
the  Christian  church  with  that  of  any  visible  institution.  For 
Williams  the  Puritan  “  covenant  ”  with  God  was  dead.  No  country, 
he  argued,  could  claim  preferential  treatment  from  God  with  the 
corollary  of  spiritual  interference  in  political  affairs  as  Israel  did 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  National  Church  “  explicit  as  in  Old 
England,  or  implicit  as  in  New  was  therefore  an  anachronism 
that  no  amount  of  religious  resuscitation  could  restore.  Such  a 
view  of  the  State  was  strongly  suspect  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  in  this,  as  in  his  spiritual  separation  from  the  world,  he  was 
indeed  a  lonely  prophet,  but  a  Biblical  “  Jeremiah  ”  more  than  a 
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e  J  prophet  of  the  modern  age  or  a  forerunner  of  the  Enlightenment, 

i)  I  He  believed  that  the  New  Testament  repudiated  and  undid  the 

t  Old  Testament  covenant  between  “  Yahweh  ”  and  Israel  for 

ti  “  Moses’  shadows  vanished  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ”  and 

r  with  His  coming  vanished  Israel — the  “only  Holy  Nation.’’**  The 

;t  Puritans  were  in  error,  he  disclaimed,  because  they  were  trying  to 

e  force  the  “  type  ”  of  the  Old  Testament  to  fit  their  society  and 

e  I  such  an  accommodation  was  purely  of  man  and  not  of  G!od.  Holi- 

e  i  ness  was  no  longer  a  national,  but  a  personal  affair. 

IS  '  Williams  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  existing  churches  de- 
d  I  rived  their  authority  from  earlier  ministries  each  hopelessly  corrupt 

0  for  “  there  were  no  churches  since  those  founded  by  the  apostles 

It  I  and  the  evangelists,  nor  could  there  be  any,  nor  any  pastors  or- 

d  dained,  nor  seals  administered  but  by  such.”  The  true  church,  he 

)t  !  prophesied,  would  only  be  restored  when  “  new  apostles  ”  in  a  new 

I  age  “  recover  and  restore  all  ordinances  and  churches  of  Christ 

IS  I  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Anti-Christian  apostate.”*^  In  the  mean- 

)f  time  the  only  ministry  that  counted  was  that  of  prophecy.  The 
i-  1  prophetic  ministers  were  not  to  dwell  in  solitude  but  were  to  fel¬ 
ly  I  lowship  with  those  who  believe  “  in  but  one  God,  one  Lord,  one 

1,  :  Spirit,  one  Baptism,  one  Body,  etc.”*^  In  awaiting  the  true  church 

i-  I  and  in  expecting  a  new  and  apostolic  ministry  Williams  was  per¬ 
il  1  haps  a  seeker,  but  there  was  no  latitude  offer^  as  to  what  beliefs 

le  i  were  essential  to  true  seeking;  these  were  spelled  out  in  detail. 

[e  Prophecy  and  typology  abound  in  Williams’  view  of  the  Church 

in  and  reading  of  history  far  beyond  that  considered  proper  in  Puri- 

e-  tan  circles.  Not  only  did  he  use  a  theological  context  to  explain 

3.  all  religious  views,  but  he  also  couched  his  every-day  greetings  and 

es  >  problems  in  Biblical  forms  and  allegories.  Frequently  he  ended 
T,  his  numerous  Biblical  quotations  with  “etc.”  which  points  up  the 

se  1  religious  orientation  of  the  age  when  even  the  Governor  was  ex- 

n-  [  pected  to  be  able  to  finish  any  Bible  verse  by  memory.  Through- 

”  out  his  writings  life  is  viewed  as  but  the  vestibule  to  the  grand 

finale  of  history — the  imminent  second  coming  of  Christ — ^when 
it-  the  Church  shall  be  taken  up  to  glory  and  three  and  a  half  years 

te  of  tribulation  (the  “  reign  of  the  Beast  ”)  shall  ensue  before  Satan 

or  is  finally  vanquished.*^ 

y,  All  too  frequently  fringe  differences  between  Williams  and  the 

tie  Puritans  blurred  their  essential  agreement  in  theology.  When 

id  writing  John  Cotton  or  John  Winthrop  Williams  would  pass  over 

Id  the  large  area  of  religious  agreement  to  major  on  a  minor  differ- 

m  ence.  But  when  the  roots  of  his  theology  were  questioned  by  the 

a  Quakers  he  rose  up  in  holy  horror  to  declaim  his  essential  ortho- 

ry  doxy  in  George  Fox  Digg’d  Out  of  his  Burrowes.  Such  a  defence 

as  prompted  Cotton  Mather  to  admit  that  “  against  the  Quakers  he 
a  afterwards  maintained  the  main  principles  of  the  Protestant  re- 
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ligion  with  much  vigour”  and  may  well  have  the  “root  of  the 
matter”  in  him.®  Actually  Williams’  most  readable  and  delight¬ 
ful  work,  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  could  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  writings  of  Cotton  Mather  or  Thomas 
Hooker  as  far  as  the  devotional  nature  and  religious  orthodoxy  of 
the  work  is  concerned. 

Not  until  1644  did  Williams  explicitly  state  the  doctrines  he 
deemed  necessary  to  profess  a  “belief  in  Jesus  Christ.”  The  very 
fact  that  he  failed  to  do  so  at  an  earlier  date  would  suggest  that 
his  doctrinal  position  was  not  seriously  questioned  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  In  The  Bloudy  Tenent  the  doctrines  of  repentance, 
faith  in  God,  Baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  resurrection  of 
the  soul  and  body,  and  eternal  judgment  are  proposed  as  basic 
“  spiritual  foundations.”®  Few  Puritans  would  have  found  any 
bones  of  contention  in  such  doctrines. 

With  a  lack  of  charity  typical  of  the  polemic  writings  of  his  time 
Williams  classed  the  Manicheans  and 

Roman  Catholics,  as  “  Antichrists  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
He  condemned  Fox  for  denying  “any  visible  Church  of  Christ” 
adding  that,  in  addition  to  the  ministration  of  angels  and  spirits, 
God  also  expected  Christians  “  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  immediate 
Teachings  — something  that  Williams  himself  had  trouble 
following. 

No  free  will  crept  into  Williams’  theology  to  discredit  his  Cal- 
vinistic  orthodoxy.  The  claim  that  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island 
was  also  “  the  Arminius  of  New  England  Orthodoxy  ”  would  have 
angered  the  man  who  castigated  the  “Arminian  Popish  doctrine 
of  Freewill  ”  as  a  “  whorish  ”  doctrine.®  For  him  “  God’s  sheep 
are  safe  .  .  .  [for]  none  fall  into  the  ditch  on  the  blind  Pharisee’s 
l)ack  but  such  as  were  ordained  to  that  condemnation.”™  Coupled 
with  his  predestination  was  a  belief  in  original  sin  that  grew 
stronger  as  the  years  passed  and  as  he  anticipated  leaving  this  evil 
world — this  habitation  of  “  Belial.”™'’ 

Williams’  faith  in  the  Bible  and  the  literal  truth  of  its  message 
never  wavered.  For  him  the  Scriptures  were  the  “  Pens  of 
Heaven  writing”  in  the  same  way  that  God’s  own  fingers  had 
penned  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Such  a  mountain-top  experience 
had  never  been  duplicated  in  the  dieocracy  of  New  England;  there¬ 
fore  the  New  England  government  could  claim  no  holy  contract.^' 
Nor  were  any  sceptic’s  views  expressed  in  1680  when  “  the  blazing 
herald  from  heaven  (a  comet)  prompted  Williams  to  proclaim  the 
dire  judgment  it  was  prophesying.  The  only  escape  was  to  make 
one’s  peace  with  God  before  it  was  too  late  for  this  was  a  sign  of 
the  times.™ 

The  civic  and  political  life  of  Rhode  Island  was  indeed  richer 
because  of  Roger  Williams’  contribution  to  its  development,  but 
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one  needs  to  exercise  caution  before  carrying  the  torch  of  his 
“  democratic  ”  and  “  levelling  ”  influence  too  far7^  Williams 
bluntly  objected  to  George  Fox’s  idea  that  women  could  be 
preachers  since  public  leadership  was  not  their  God-given  roleJ^ 
Nor  did  he  even  discuss  the  possibility  of  religious  equality  be¬ 
tween  church  members  for  that  would  restrict  God’s  grace  in  the 
granting  of  gifts  and  limit  His  election — a  substantial  inequality 
in  itself.  So  “  if  we  are  searching  for  sources  of  influence  upon 
Williams’  political  thought,  we  must  look  for  some  other  source 
of  inspiration.”’^** 

In  many  a  dispute  “  animosities  frequently  are  greatest  where 
differences  are  least  and  Williams’  writings  would  indicate  that 
he  agreed  more  than  he  disagreed  with  the  fundamentals  of  Puri¬ 
tan  theology.  Differences  existed  to  be  sure  and  his  unorthodox 
application  of  the  principles  were  sharply  disputed  so  that  if  he 
was  a  true  “  saint  ”  he  was  also  a  troublesome  one  to  the  Puritans, 
but  these  differences  appear  incidental  to  a  “  larger  community  of 
outlook  and  identity  of  aim.”’* 

Daniel  Neal  points  out  that  if  Williams  “  had  never  dabbled  in 
Divinity”  he  may  well  have  been  “esteemed  a  great  and  useful 
man  ”  by  the  very  Puritan  society  which  was  infuriated  by  his 
“eccentricity.””  But  Williams  could  not  help  dabbling  for  this 
was  the  centre  of  life  to  him  and  any  other  purpose  in  life  but  to 
“  know  Christ  ”  he  desired  only  “  to  count  as  loss.”’*  In  his  re¬ 
ligious  odyssey  from  Anglican  to  Puritan  to  Separatist  to  Baptist  to 
Seeker  there  were  certain  constants  that  varied  little.  As  early  as 
1629  Williams  had  taken  his  stand  on  separation  based  on  a  Puri¬ 
tan  theology.  Although  this  form  of  separation  varied  and  the 
prophetic  element  bordered  on  the  eccentric  his  essential  Biblicism 
was  never  questioned  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  out  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  conservatism  that  his  political  liberalism  followed  as  a  con- 
set^uence  for  his  frames  of  reference  and  motivation  were  always 
religious.  Ernst  reverses  this  order  to  claim  that  “his  theory  of 
religious  liberty  came  .  .  .  out  of  his  unique  theory  of  the  individual 
and  the  State.”” 

Actually  his  “  unique  theory  ”  of  the  State  was  not  too  compli¬ 
mentary  to  democracy  for  “  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  free 
society  as  the  goal  of  human  endeavour;  instead  he  looked  down 
on  it,  in  pity  and  sorrow,  seeing  in  freedom  only  a  preliminary 
requirement  for  the  Christian  pilgrimage.”*®  A  free  church  in  a 
free  society  was  therefore  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  end  that 
would  produce  the  environment  most  conducive  to  the  goal  of  his 
life — the  quest  for  God  unencumbered  by  man’s  coercion  of  the 
soul.  In  a  political  sense  the  “  Providence  prophet  ”  was  indeed 
ahead  of  his  times,  but  in  his  motivation  and  goal  he  was  very 
much  bound  to  the  theological  temper  and  orientation  of  his  age. 
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In  keeping  with  his  age  whatever  Williams  believed,  he  believed 
absolutely.  There  was  no  place  for  compromise  or  moderation  in 
the  realm  of  theology  for  each  religious  doctrine  was  considered 
by  its  followers,  or  follower,  to  have  a  corner  on  the  truth.  Williams 
was  no  exception.  What  he  believed  he  preached  with  no  quarter 
given.  His  impetuous  and  6ery  nature  only  aggravated  his  flair 
for  disputes  and  when  he  touched  a  sensitive  Puritan  nerve  more 
heat  than  light  was  usually  generated  in  the  ensuing  polemics.  In 
such  heated  controversies  Cotton  Mather’s  observation  that  Wil¬ 
liams  was  like  a  “  windmill  .  .  .  whirling  around  with  extraordinary 
violence  ”  indicated  why  he  had  little  trouble  setting  “  a  whole 
town  on  fire  ”  with  his  ideas.®* 

And  yet,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  considered  himself  a  failure 
if-  he  had  not  suffered  for  his  views  for  his  strict  observance  of 
Biblical  writings  also  included  the  command  “  if  they  have  perse¬ 
cuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you.”*^  For  Williams  the  dictum 
of  Luther  still  held  true — “Suffering,  Suffering,  Cross,  Cross,  is 
the  Christian  Right — that  and  nothing  else.’’®^  In  many  ways 
Williams  was  a  most  other-worldly  New  Englander — a  pilgrim  on 
a  pilgrimage  and  this  firm  cornerstone  of  spirituality  determined 
his  political  ideals  and  practices.  As  he  viewed  the  encroaching 
world  of  the  “  antichrist  ”  he  saw  it  only  as  the  dark  before  the 
dawn — a  fleeting  prelude  to  eternity — when  the  shadow  of  life 
would  vanish  and  the  dream  would  be  finished.®^  His  New 
Jerusalem  was  not  in  Rhode  Island  for  this  life  could  not  compare 
with  his  eternal  destiny. 

In  his  own  words  Williams  poignantly  penned  his  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  this  world  and  his  anticipation  of  the  world  to  come  : 

What  are  these  leaves  and  flowers  and  smoke  and  shadows 
of  earthly  things,  about  which  we  p>oor  fools  and  children 
disquiet  ourselves  in  vain?  Alas,  what  is  all  the  scuffling  of 
this  world  for,  but  come  will  you  smoke  it?  What  are  all 
the  contentions  and  wars  of  the  world  about,  generally,  but 
for  greater  dishes  and  bowls  of  porridge?  .  .  .  All  these  are 
but  sublunaries,  temporaries  and  trivials.  Eternity,  O 
Eternity !  is  our  business.®* 
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Reflections  upon  the  present 
Curriculum  of  Theological  Colleges 

Much  attention  is  being  given  today  to  the  curricula  of  the 
theological  colleges.  Changing  patterns  of  human  society  in 
which  the  church  is  bearing  its  witness,  new  realms  of  human 
knowledge  exposing  some  limitations  of  Christian  doctrine,  die 
renewing  of  non-Christian  religions  exerting  pressure  upon  the 
Christian  minorities  in  their  midst,  the  decline  of  church  attend¬ 
ance  in  Britain  necessitating  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  formulation 
of  our  message  and  of  the  methods  of  its  proclamation — these  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  continuing  consideration  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  ministers. 

In  the  United  States  a  detailed  and  careful  survey  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  theological  seminaries  was  made  by  a  group  of  workers  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr;  their  conclusions  were 
published  in  1956-57  in  a  series  of  volumes.  All  these  volumes  are 
important;  the  most  stimulating  and  the  more  universal  in  its 
application  is  the  volume  about  the  purpose  of  the  church  and  its 
ministry.  To  its  thought  I  acknowledge  my  debt. 

Reflections  about  the  curricula  of  theological  colleges  are  of 
little  value  when  they  derive  from  considerations  of  expediency  or 
are  limited  to  the  immediate  and  rapidly  changing  situation  of  the 
present.  We  must  proceed  rather  from  the  following  basic  con¬ 
siderations  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  curriculum  in  a  theological  college  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  church  exists. 

This  statement  at  once  suggests  the  distinction  of  a  college  from 
a  university.  In  its  proper  conception  a  university  is  a  community 
of  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  by  methods  of  free 
enquiry  without  the  necessity  of  personal  commitment  to  any  con¬ 
clusions  that  may  be  reached.  But  the  members  of  a  theological 
college  are  committed  persons  who  have  already  accepted  certain 
conclusions  about  the  nature  and  meaning  of  life.  On  this  ground 
I  have  heard  a  University  professor  argue  that  theology  is  not  a 
proper  subject  within  a  university  syllabus.  I  should  not  accept 
that  judgment  but  it  does  focus  sharply  the  difference  between  a 
university  and  a  theological  college. 

Again,  a  theological  college  is  distinct  from  the  normal  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Bible  school  or  a  training  institute,  where  courses  of  in- 
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struction  may  be  offered  reflecting  strongly  a  dogmatic  point  of 
view  and  unrelated  to  specific  Christian  tasks  or  communities.  A 
theological  college  exists  within  the  life  and  fellowship  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  church.  It  is  related  to  the  witness  of  that 
section  of  the  church,  serves  some  of  its  needs  and  probably  exer¬ 
cises  some  kind  of  leadership  within  it. 

A  theological  college  has  neither  the  unrestricted  and  uncom¬ 
mitted  freedom  of  a  university  nor  the  unrelated  dogmatism  of 
other  institutions  preparing  people  for  full-time  Christian  service. 
Its  ultimate  purpose  is  the  same  as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
church  whose  life  and  fellowship  it  shares. 

2.  In  this  context  the  word  church  has  the  three  meanings  of 
the  local  congregation,  the  denomination,  the  whole  fellowship  of 
Christians. 

We  have  to  note  these  three  meanings  because  the  work  of  a 
theological  college  is  related  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  college 
with  its  function  of  preparing  people  for  the  Christian  ministry 
must  be  closely  related  to  local  congregations  and  must  continually 
bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  such  congregations.  Yet  the  function 
of  the  college  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  needs  of  local  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  college  shares  the  life  and  witness  of  a  denomination 
so  that  it  must  reflect  the  traditions  of  its  community  and  at  the 
same  time  subject  these  traditions  to  continual  review  so  that  it 
may  exercise  leadership  in  the  thinking  of  its  community. 

Yet  again,  the  theological  college  must  not  be  limited  to  a  de¬ 
nominational  position.  It  can  rightly  claim  to  share  the  total 
Christian  heritage  in  all  its  richness;  indeed,  it  should  continually 
enrich  the  life  of  its  own  community  by  imparting  the  treasures 
of  Christian  devotion,  knowledge  and  service  in  whatever  com¬ 
munity  they  have  been  gathered.  To  do  this,  it  must  keep  all  its 
work  in  the  context  of  the  whole  worshipping  and  witnessing 
church. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  church  in  all  forms  of  its  life  may  be 
defined  as  the  increase  of  love  of  God  and  of  man. 

This  phrase  is  taken  from  the  book  The  Purpose  of  the  Church 
and  its  Ministry  in  which  Dr.  Niebuhr  writes :  “  No  substitute 

can  be  found  for  the  definition  of  the  goal  of  the  church  as  the 
increase  among  men  of  the  love  of  God  and  neighbour.”  (p.  31.) 

Limitations  of  space  and  theme  prevent  any  consideration  of 
this  definition.  It  is  offered  here  to  underline  the  assertion  that 
in  any  consideration  of  the  theological  curricula  the  purpose  for 
which  the  church  exists  must  be  clearly  conceived  since  it  is  a 
primary  and  determinative  factor.  Other  definitions  are  possible; 
this  one  has  the  merit  of  being  comprehensive  and  of  expressing 
the  purpose  in  terms  of  personal  relationships.  Both  are  essential 
elements  in  any  valid  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the  church. 
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4.  The  function  of  fhe  ministry  is  that  of  leading  the  church  ! 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose. 

If  the  whole  church  exists  to  minister  according  to  the  pattern  ' 
of  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  as  T.  W.  Manson  so  cogently  argues  in  his  book 
on  the  church’s  ministry,  then  the  function  of  ministers  is  that  of  ; 
the  spiritual  leadership  which  enables  the  whole  church  to  fulfil  its 
ministry.  This  is  the  conception  of  ministry  which  appears  in  the 
letter  to  the  Ephesians  where  4.11.12  in  the  New  English  Bible 
read,  “  And  these  were  his  gifts :  some  to  be  apostles,  some  ’ 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  to  equip 
God’s  people  for  work  in  his  service,  to  the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  Cfhrist.”  The  ministry  exists  for  the  life  of  the  church  so  that  ) 
the  church  may  exercise  its  ministry  of  love  to  God  and  man.  I 

We  have  now  to  move  from  these  basic  considerations  to  the  ! 
immediate  purposes  of  a  college  curriculum,  asking  the  question: 
What  are  the  implications  of  these  considerations  in  terms  of  the 
life  and  work  of  a  college?  Three  implications  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

(a)  The  college  must  prepare  spiritual  leaders.  | 

The  chief  concern  of  the  college  is  with  persons;  it  has  to  be  ' 
concerned  with  curricula  largely  in  terms  of  persons.  The  growth 
of  the  Christian  person  as  a  potential  leader  in  the  ministry  of  the 
church  is  what  matters  above  all  else. 

Here  some  searching  questions  must  be  faced  by  all  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  college.  Are  we  giving  too  much  attention  to 
courses  and  insufficient  attention  to  students?  Are  we  thinking 
too  much  about  imparting  knowledge  and  not  enough  about  > 
growth  in  wisdom?  Are  we  tending  to  train  men  for  jobs  rather 
than  enabling  them  to  develop  capacity  for  spiritual  leadership?  | 

This  concern  about  persons  must  provoke  mudi  thought  con-  I 
ceming  two  aspects  of  the  life  of  a  college  : 

(i)  there  must  be  concern  about  the  daily  motives,  attitudes 
and  relationships  which  prevail  in  the  college,  and  about  the 
activities  in  which  these  are  expressed,  for  it  is  just  this  | 
element  of  college  life  which  is  so  influential  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  college  community. 

(ii)  there  must  be  concern  about  the  motives,  attitudes  and 
relationships  which  the  colleges,  as  coiporate  bodies,  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  life  of  the  denomination  with  the  activities  in 
which  they  are  expressed  for  this,  too,  shapes  the  thought  , 
and  attitude  of  a  student. 


The  total  environment  in  which  a  student  lives  matters  more  than 
the  courses  of  study  which  he  pursues;  this  must  be  clearly  per- 
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ceived  and  firmly  accepted  if  a  college  is  to  prepare  spiritual 
leaders. 

(b)  The  college  must  prepare  leaders  suited  to  the  churches. 

This  may  appear  to  be  an  intolerable  limitation  to  the  work  of 
a  college;  in  fact,  it  is  a  wise  acceptance  of  the  conditions  in  which 
so  many  human  activities  have  to  be  conducted.  A  college  is  not 
really  serving  the  purpose  of  the  church  if  it  sends  out  leaders 
whose  thoughts  and  views  are  far  removed  from  those  of  the 
church.  L^dership  ceases  to  be  leadership  if  real  contact  with 
the  followers  is  lost. 

This  point  seems  to  have  been  in  Spurgeon’s  mind  when  in  1856 
he  established  his  Pastors  College.  He  stated  that  “  no  college 
appeared  to  me  to  be  suitable  for  the  class  of  men  that  the  provi¬ 
dence  and  grace  of  God  drew  around  me.”  He  wanted  “  ministers 
suitable  for  the  masses”  and  he  thought  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  found  “  in  an  institution  where  preaching  and  divinity 
would  be  the  main  object  and  not  degrees  and  other  insignia  of 
human  learning.”  These  judgments  would  not  meet  with  univer¬ 
sal  agreement,  but  they  do  present  clearly  the  important  point 
that  the  colleges,  though  they  must  represent  the  best  in  the  life  of 
a  denomination  and  must  lead  the  churches,  yet  they  must  not 
lose  close  contact  with  the  churches. 

Thus  again,  questions  present  themselves.  Are  the  colleges 
sufficiently  involved  in  the  life  of  the  churches?  Is  the  curriculum 
related  closely  enough  to  the  needs  of  the  churches?  Are  students 
prepared  to  be  leaders  in  the  actual  situations  in  which  they  will 
exercise  their  ministry? 

'(c)*  The  college  must  prepare  men  who  will  lead  the  diurches 
in  their  true  ministry. 

According  to  this  judgment  we  have  to  declare  two  types  of 
men  as  inadequate  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  There  is  the  man 
who  is  so  competent  in  everything  that  he  cannot  allow  others  to 
share  the  ministry  of  the  church  at  all.  There  is  the  man  who  is 
so  absorbed  in  maintaining  religious  organisation  that  he  is  unaware 
of  the  secular  society  in  which  the  church  is  set  to  minister. 

The  true  minister  is  the  man  who  is  constantly  bringing  the 
members  of  the  chiirch  into  a  proper  sharing  of  Ae  ministry  of 
the  church.  He  leads  his  people  in  worship,  in  prayer  and  in 
understanding  of  God’s  ways;  he  helps  them  to  go  out  into  die 
world,  both  individually  and  corporately,  for  witness  and  service. 
The  minister,  therefore,  must  combine  growing  insight  into  eternal 
and  divine  purposes  with  growing  knowledge  of  temporal  and 
human  situations  and  needs.  This  seems  to  have  been  in.  the 
minds  of  those  who  formed  in  1770  the  Bristol  Education  Society 
when  they  wrote :  “  The  principal  design  of  this  society  is  to 

supply  destitute  congregations  with  a  succession  of  able  and  evan- 
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gelical  ministers.”  The  minister  is  one  in  whom  is  developed  a 
capacity  for  knowing  both  God  and  the  world;  so  he  will  be  able 
to  lead  a  church  in  its  true  ministry. 

When  we  try  to  work  out  these  implications  in  terms  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  theological  college,  we  seem  to  be  led  to  three 
conclusions.  i 

(i)  The  spiritual  leadership  of  the  churches  must  be  theologically  ( 
competent.  Ministers  need  to  possess  a  sound  knowledge  and 
manifest  a  personal  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  , 
the  Christian  faith.  This  clearly  involves  the  study  of  certain 
basic  subjects  which  must  include  the  background  and  content 

of  the  Bible  and  the  development  of  the  life  and  thought  of  1 
the  church. 

Within  this  general  statement  there  is  room  for  discussion 
but  a  few  more  detailed  comments  may  be  made  here.  In  1 
Biblical  studies  the  emphasis  needs  to  fall  upon  the  content 
of  Scripture.  Such  study  is  made  more  accurate  by  means 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  languages,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  theological  students  should  learn  both  Hebrew  | 
and  Greek.  The  majority  ought  to  have  some  understanding  ; 
of  Greek  but  probably  Hebrew  should  be  studied  only  by 
those  who  are  likely  to  pursue  academic  work. 

In  the  field  of  doctrine  there  is  need  for  a  systematic  study 
in  addition  to  the  historical  studies.  A  student  who  is  familiar 
only  with  the  historical  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
may  lack  a  balanced  understanding  of  the  faith  and  may  have 
made  no  attempt  to  integrate  his  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth  with  other  forms  of  knowledge.  The  reflection  of  the 
Christian  mind  upon  the  facts  and  experiences  of  the  gospel  / 
is  a  continuing  process.  Neither  the  Patristic  nor  the  Refor-  i 
mation  period  exhausted  all  possible  insights;  consequently  a 
more  adequate  knowledge  of  19th  and  20th  century  thought  ; 
seems  desirable.  The  student  who  knows  something  of 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  Luther  and  Calvin,  might  also  read 
with  profit  in  Brunner,  Barth  or  Tillich. 

The  development  of  philosophical  thought  is  perhaps  a 
more  specialist  field,  yet  it  seems  desirable  that  within  the 
category  of  theological  competence  we  should  include  at  least 
an  introduction  to  philosophical  problems  and  the  main 
attempts  to  answer  them.  I 

(ii)  The  spiritual  leadership  of  the  churches  needs  to  be  respon¬ 

sive  to  contemporary  needs,  challenges  and  opportunities.  | 
The  theological  competence  needs  to  be  linked  with  a  con¬ 
scious  and  informed  awareness  of  the  society  in  which  the  | 
ministry  of  the  church  is  exercised.  I 
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Here  it  seems  clear  that  an  introduction  to  general  psycho¬ 
logy  and  to  methods  of  p>sychiatric  work  will  promote  a  more 
sensitive  awareness  of  personal  needs.  This  study  can  well 
be  included  in  the  normal  curriculum  of  a  college,  though 
the  introduction  to  the  specialised  field  of  psychiatry  mi^t 
call  for  short  special  courses  to  be  undertaken  during  vacations. 

The  awareness  of  social  needs  might  be  awakened  by  special 
lectures  or  by  a  particular  kind  of  field  work,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  the  judgment  that  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
to  deal  with  these  needs  is  more  properly  gained  when  a  man 
is  at  work  in  a  particular  situation.  A  trained  mind  can 
acquire  much  information  for  itself!  And  much  information 
is  meaningful  and  interesting  only  as  a  situation  in  which  a 
man  is  involved,  calls  for  it. 

The  same  judgment  cannot  apply  to  the  relationsihip  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  some  modern  Challenges.  This  is  the  realm 
of  apologetics  and  to  this  more  attention  needs  to  be  given. 
Many  theological  students  begin  their  ministries  and  some 
ministers  seem  to  continue  all  their  days  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  universe,  or  the  psychological  account  of  the 
nature  of  man,  or  the  communist  understanding  of  history, 
present  serious  and  fundamental  challenges  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

(iii)  The  spiritual  leadership  of  the  church  needs  to  include  variety 
of  skill  and  knowledge.  We  have  been  tempted,  perhaps,  to 
develop  too  uniform  a  pattern  of  ministry.  We  need  men  in 
the  ministry  who  will  possess  different  skills  and  experiences 
so  that  some  are  qualified  in  youth  educational  work,  some 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  industrial  society,  some  in  the 
work  of  mental  and  spiritual  healing,  some  in  answering  social 
challenges  and  opportunities,  some  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  basic  studies  therefore,  the  col¬ 
leges  need  to  erect  a  structure  of  studies  affording  consider¬ 
able  variety.  This  may  be  achieved  by  the  development  of 
more  short  courses  in  special  subjects  as  well  as  by  increased 
opportunities  of  field  work;  but  what  must  be  avoided  is  the 
danger  of  all  students  wanting  to  take  all  die  courses.  The 
result  would  be  a  collection  of  men  knowing  a  little  about 
many  subjects  without  being  really  educated. 

The  Christian  Church,  like  the  society  in  which  it  is  set,  is  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  new  era  of  human  life  in  which  radical  changes  are 
taking  place  and  will  continue  to  occur.  The  Church  may  have 
to  exercise  its  ministry  in  different  forms  and  with  different 
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methods.  Yet  the  patterns  and  methods  of  the  Church’s  ministry 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  it  by  secular  society;  that  would  mean 
that  the  Church  was  being  conformed  to  the  world.  The  Church 
must  also  consider  the  patterns  of  ministry  which  derive  from  the 
nature  of  the  gospel  and  which  express  the  gospel.  This  inevitable 
tension  of  the  eternal  and  the  temporal  is  always  the  tension  felt 
by  a  living  church. 

Thus  the  preparing  of  men  for  spiritual  leadership  in  die 
Church’s  ministry  must  also  diare  the  tension.  Changes  in  the 
curricula  and  methods  of  a  theological  college  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  neither  by  considerations  of  what  has  proved  of  value  for 
generations  nor  by  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  situation  in 
themselves.  Both  elements  must  be  given  their  full  value.  But 
changes  there  must  be  if  the  Church  in  the  later  part  of  die  20di 
century  is  to  bear  effective  witness  to  the  eternal  gospel.  We  have 
to  prepare  now  for  the  position  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
opening  decades  of  a  new  millenium. 

L.  G.  Champion 


The  Baptist  Hymn  Book 

Baptists  now  have  a  new  hynmal.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
the  labours  of  this  editorial  committee  whose  degrees  roll  down 
like  a  mighty  stream?  Inevitably  some  judgments  will  be  wide  of 
the  mark;  for  the  critic  who  is  stranger  to  the  prolonged  process 
of  argument  and  discussion  that  led  the  committee  to  its  final 
conclusion  lacks  some  of  the  material  necessary  for  accurate  assess¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  with  that  warning  given  and  leaving  the 
experts  to  fire  the  measured  salvos  and  initiate  the  precision  shoot¬ 
ing,  we  may  venture  some  initial  reactions. 

Many  will  surely  regret  that  the  possibility  of  producing  a  Free 
Church  Hymnal  has  once  more  receded  into  the  distance.  A 
commitee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  must  have 
considered  the  challenge,  but  decided  presumably  that  “  the  time 
was  not  ripe.”  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  will  be,  if  we  all  go  on  like 
this.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that*  RBCH,  CP,  and  MH  have 
in  common  331  hyiims  and  293  tunes,  while  BH,  CP,  and  MH 
have  in  common  351  and  342.  In  terms  of  the  most  recent  Free 
Church  productions — BH  and  CP  have  in  common  482  hymns  and 
477  tunes  (as  against  RBCH  and  CP  in  common  420  and  350). 
Clearly  common  ground  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  problem  of  divergent  traditions  in  hymnody  is  no  longhr 
insuperable.  If  the  difficulties  lie  in  other  directions,  let  them  be 
dragged  out  into  the  light  of  day  that  we  may  know  them  and 
grapple  with  them.  It  is  increasingly  odd  to  find  oneself  dealing 
with  hymnals  that  are  catholic  in  content  but  denominational  in 
name. 

However,  we  must  reckon  with  what  is  rather  than  with  what 
might  have  been.  We  are  offered  777  hymns  as  against  the  786  of 
RBCH.  A  comparison  with  other  hymnals  in  the  order  shoum 
yields  the  following  information.  Of  the  total  of  777  there  are 
foimd  in  RBCH  490.  Of  the  remaining  287  there  are  found  in  CP 
126.  Of  the  remaining  161  there  are  found  in  MH  48.  Of  the 

i  Throughout,  BH  =:  Baptist  Hymn  Book,  RBCH  =:  Revised  Baptist 
Church  Hymnal,  CP  =  Congregational  Praise,  MH  =  Methodist  Hymn 
Book,  BBCH  =  B.B.C.  Hymn  Book  PH  =  Pilgrim  Hymnal  (U.S.A.  1959), 
ChP  =  Christian  Praise,  SSP  =  Sunday  School  Praise,  SP  =  Songs  of 
Praise,  GB  =  Golden  Bells,  EH  =  English  Hynmal.  Though  the  statutics 
given  are  dependable,  their  final  accuracy  cannot  be  ^aranteed,  since  the 
same  hymns  sometimes  appear  in  different  books  in  various  forms,  and  some 
tunes  have  more  than  one  title.  So  Goss  (RBCH)  becomes  Oxford  (MH) 
and  Humility  (CP). 
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remaining  113  there  are  found  in  BBCH  31.  Reference  to  SP,  GB, 
PH,  GhP,  SSP,  EH,  A  &  M,  will  bring  the  total  remainder  down 
from  82  to  49,  and  the  consultation  of  more  esoteric  publications 
would  surely  reduce  it  still  further.  But  the  significance  of  the 
mathematical  exercise  lies  in  the  content  of  the  residual  hymns  most 
difficult  to  trace.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  sacraments, 
social  concerns,  and  special  occasions;  and  this  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  places  at  which  it  was  felt  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  existing  common  fund  of  material.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Martin,  in  his  article  in  the  Baptist 
Times  (10.8.61)  as  “perhaps  the  earliest  Christian  hymn  outside 
the  New  Testament.”  It  is  “  Shepherd  of  eager  youth  ”  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  it  is  good  to  see  it  here.  But  Psalms  and  Hymns 
found  a  place  for  it  long  ago.  We  are  not  always  wiser  than  our 
fathers ! 

All  compilers  must  discard  or  omit  a  good  deal  of  what  is  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  and  careful  scrutiny  at  this  point  is  essential.  We  may 
usefully  test  BH  by  reference  to  five  hymnals  which  may  broadly 
be  classified  as  non-Anglican — CP,  RBCH,  MH,  BBCH,  and  PH. 
These  contain  125  hymns  in  common.  BH  omits  one  :  “Jerusalem, 
my  happy  home  ” ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  shed  no  tears.  The 
deletion  of  PH  raises  the  common  ground;  and  at  this  point  BH 
drops  6.  I  would  not  go  to  the  stake  for  any  of  them,  though  some 
may  think  that  “  O  Love  who  formedst  me  to  wear  ”  is  a  marginal 
case.  With  the  removal  of  BBCH  we  are  left  with  CP,  RBCH,  and 
MH.  These  have  331  in  common,  of  which  BH  includes  300 — 
having  dropped  another  24.  Again  the  surgery  is  salutary,  though 
some  may  query  the  disappearance  of  “  Hark !  the  song  of  jubilee.” 
Finally,  the  deletion  of  MH  leaves  CP  and  RBCH  sharing  420 
hymns,  of  which  BH  contains  356.  This  involves  the  omission  of  a 
further  33,  and  at  this  point  battle  must  be  joined.  It  is  farewell 
to  “  One  holy  church  of  God  appears,”  “  Songs  of  praise  the  angels 
sang,”  “  My  soul  awake,”  “  Made  lowly  wise  ” ;  and  we  are  much 
the  poorer  for  their  going.  Above  all,  what  can  have  possessed  the 
compilers  to  axe  “  And  now  the  wants  are  told  ” — one  of  the  few 
closing  hymns  that  says  what  ought  to  be  said?  This  is  really 
unforgivable. 

Nine  out  of  ten  to  the  committee  then,  thus  far,  with  one  heavy 
rap  on  the  knuckles.  But  this  concerns  solely  the  discards  from  the 
common  pack;  and  there  are  also  omissions  that  must  be  noted. 
From  CP  there  might  fruitfully  have  been  taken  :  “  God  is  love, 
by  him  upholden,”  “  Forth  rode  the  knights  of  old,”  “  Let  all  our 
brethren  join  in  one,”  “  Lord  of  good  life,  the  hosts  of  the  undying,” 
and  “  We  sing  of  life  ”;  from  BBCH  :  “  Eternal  God  whose  power 
upholds,”  “  Hark  what  a  sound,  and  too  divine  for  hearing,”  “  Lo, 
round  the  throne,  a  glorious  band,”  “O  crucified  redeemer,”  and 
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“  Ye  watchers  and  ye  holy  ones  ” ;  while  PH  would  have  provided  : 

“  Father  eternal,  ruler  of  creation,”  “  Hail  the  glorious  golden  city,” 

“  Hope  of  the  world,”  and  “  Joyful,  joyful,  we  adore  thee.”  Beyond 
this,  everyone  will  have  his  own  complaint  about  the  sifting  of 
RBCH.  There  are  25  omissions  that  I  would  myself  both  question 
and  regret,  and  8  among  them  about  which  I  would  be  prepared 
to  offer  prolonged  argument.  These  are  :  “  We  love  thee  Lord,  yet 
not  alone,”  “  Our  day  of  praise  is  done,”  “  O  praise  the  Lord  our 
God,”  “  And  didst  thou  Lord  our  sorrows  take,”  “  O’er  the  hills 
and  by  the  valleys,”  “  Be  still  my  heart,  be  still  my  mind,”  “  I  said 
it  on  the  meadow  path,”  “  Lord  thou  hast  all  my  frailty  made.” 
Perhaps  there  will  be  rumblings  from  the  Missionary  Auxiliaries 
when  they  fail  to  find  “  There’s  a  light  upon  the  mountains.”  I 
think  I  can  guess  some  of  the  reasons  that  led  the  compilers  to 
jettison  this.  And  I  think  they  may  well  have  been  wrong. 

Thus  far  I  have  defended  specific  additions  to  the  hymnal  to  the 
number  of  27.  I  should  wish  to  raise  the  score  slightly,  partly  by 
an  even  more  merciless  plundering  of  A.  F.  Bayly,  partly  by  other 
choices  that  will  presently  appear.  But  it  should  now  be  obvious 
that  the  criticism  though  significant  is  still  marginal,  and  that  the 
commendation,  if  back-handed,  is  nevertheless  real.  To  the 
immediate  objections  the  committee  might  tender  a  threefold 
defence  and  reply.  They  might  demand  an  argued  case  for  the 
inclusion  of  each  of  my  27  or  so  candidates;  this  would  be  fair,  but 
space  forbids.  They  might  stand  by  their  total  number,  and  ask  for 
a  similar  list  of  27  hymns  now  included  that  should  be  omitted.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  supply  it.  They  might  claim  that  what  I 
have  proposed  would  alter  the  balance  of  die  whole  collection.  I 
would  concur  and  would  defend  that  result  also.  All  of  which 
suggests  that  a  closer  look  at  the  progression  and  divisions  of  the 
new  hymnal  may  help  us. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  a  denominational  hymn  book?  CP 
states  boldly :  “  The  primary  purpose  of  a  hymn-book  is  for  use 
in  public  worship.”  BH  apparently  agrees  :  “  . . .  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  has  of  course  been  to  provide  hymns  for  singing  in  congrega¬ 
tional  worship.”  Yet  all  hymnals  seem  to  be  mesmerised  by  a 
traditional  division  of  contents  that  is  singularly  unhelpful  to  this 
dominating  purpose.  With  slight  modifications,  the  procedure  is 
unvarying.  We  slice  up  the  Trinity,  “  compartmentalise  ”  the 
church,  attempt  some  classification  of  our  feelings  and  experience, 
move  to  our  social  responsibilities,  and  end  with  the  specialities  that 
will  not  fit  in.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  a  section  for  special  occasions 
will  be  necessary.  For  the  rest,  should  we  not  be  boldly  consistent 
and  offer  three  major  divisions? 

1.  The  Approach  to  Worship — ^including  adoration,  confession, 
assurance  of  forgiveness. 
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2.  The  Gospel  in  Word  and  Sacrament — including  invocation, 
scriptures,  sacraments,  gospel  call,  credal  hymns  (among  them, 
those  that  proclaim  the  events  of  biblical  and  saving  history, 
e.g.  many  usually  classified  under  “  God  the  Son  ”). 

3.  The  Response  of  the  People  to  God — ^including  thanksgiving, 
offering,  prayer,  presentation  of  infants,  witness,  mission, 
social  concern,  repentance,  trust,  commitment,  growth. . . . 

Such  a  pattern  does  not  solve  all  problems,  and  is  not,  in  any  case, 
intended  to  be  complete  in  detail  or  sub-section.  But  it  raises  no 
greater  difficulties  than  the  present  arrangement  with  its  multitude 
of  cross-references;  and  it  surely  has  theological  strength.  What, 
after  all,  is  the  point  of  having  specific  sections  on  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — unless  to  encourage  the  unwary  to  wallow  in 
them  on  Whit  Sunday  and  Trinity  Sunday  and  cultivate  liturgical 
unbalance  for  the  rest  of  the  year?  Let  the  reader  examine  them 
and  judge  what  real  unity  of  theme  or  emphasis  they  possess. 

This  question  of  structure  is  not  academic.  Biblical  and  liturgical 
understanding  are  in  issue.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  confusion 
here  has  far-reaching  implications.  Did  the  committee  really  grasp 
the  theological  distinction  between  adoration  and  thanksgiving, 
and  the  theological  connection  between  thanksgiving  and  offering. 
Of  course  hymns  are  not  written  to  suit  our  tidy  minds.  Of  course 
they  mix  up  our  neat  categories.  Of  course  tnere  are  borderline 
cases.  But  the  omnibus  heading  of  Section  I :  Worship  and  Praise, 
does  not  help  us  to  keep  our  sights  clear;  and  several  of  its  hymns 
belong  unquestionably  to  “  thanksgiving.”  Let  us  get  the  liturgical 
drama  right,  and  not  confuse  prologue  and  epilogue  and  bring  the 
curtain  down  when  it  has  just  risen.  Adoration  is  basically  that 
hymning  of  God  that  holds  the  ineffable  vision  of  Him  before  our 
wondering  eyes,  and  it  belongs  primarily  (though  not  solely)  to  the 
opening  of  worship.  Thanksgiving  is  the  basic  liturgical  form  of 
responsive  offering,  and  belongs  essentially  to  the  closing  part  of 
worship.  This  is  not  pedantry.  It  is  concern  for  the  health  of  the 
People  of  God. 

From  this  perspective  a  good  many  committee  decisions  become 
suspect.  Of  the  material  grouped  under  Section  II :  The  Holy 
Trinity,  and  Section  III :  God  the  Father,  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  belongs  to  Adoration,  some  to  Confession,  and  some  to  Thanks¬ 
giving.  “  Great  is  Thy  faithfulness  ”  should  not  be  under  “  Trust 
in  G^  ” ;  it  concerns  not  our  faith  but  His  faithfulness.  Similarly, 
in  this  section,  “How  firm  a  foundation,”  “Not  what  I  am,  O 
Lord,”  “  Thou  hidden  source  of  calm  repose,”  and  “  Through  all 
the  changing  scenes  of  life,”  are  all  misplaced.  The  Baptismal 
section  has  dearly  received  special  attention,  but  the  result  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  predmninant  emphasis  remains  upon  human  vow 
rather  than  divine  action.  “Around  thy  grave.  Lord  Jesus”  (in 
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RBCH)  is  lamentably  discarded;  while  William  Robinson’s  magni¬ 
ficent  “  Praise  to  God  ”  shines  the  brighter  because  of  its  dis¬ 
appointing  surroundings.  Much  stronger  is  the  material  for  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  But  where,  O  where  are  Turton’s  “  O  Thou,  who 
at  Thy  Eucharist  didst  pray,”  and  Robinson’s  “  Thee  we  praise, 
high  priest  and  victim  ”  ?  Why  could  we  not  have  had  Elizabeth 
Charles’  “  Around  a  table  not  a  tomb  ”  instead  of  Montgomery’s 
“  According  to  thy  gracious  Word,”  which  for  all  its  biblical  basis 
suggests  nothing  quite  so  much  as  a  spiritual  Armistice  Sunday? 

So  the  carping  critic  will  continue.  Do  we  really  want  “  I  love 
to  tell  the  story  ”  as  well  as  “  Tell  me  the  old,  old  story  ”  ?  (A  little 
of  Arabella  Hankey  goes  a  mighty  long  way!).  Did  we  have  to 
endure  Hood’s  insuit  to  children  “  God  who  haA  made  the  daisies  ” 
and  Jemima  Luke’s  effusion  “  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story 
of  old,”  when  we  already  have  Stopford  Brooke’s  satisfying  “  It  fell 
upon  a  summer  day”  that  covers  the  same  ground?  Must  we  still 
accord  a  welcome  to  “  O  the  bitter  shame  and  sorrow  ”  with  its 
bad  psychology  and  worse  theology?  If  Faber’s  “  Souls  of  men !  ” 
was  to  be  altered,  could  we  not  have  been  spared  being  asked  to 
sing  “  . . .  There  is  no  place  where  earth’s  failings  have  such  kindly 
judgment  given  ”  ?^  But  these  are  blemishes  which  obtrude  because 
of  die  very  excellence  of  the  total  offering.  Six  per  cent  of  the 
hymns  are  pre-Reformation ;  six  per  cent  are  16th  and  17th  century; 
seventeen  per  cent  are  18th  century;  fifty-four  per  cent  are  Vic- 
toriana;  fifteen  per  cent  are  20th  century  in  composition  or  in 
spirit.^  It  is  a  well  balanced  collection. 

How  do  the  818  tunes  provided  measure  up  to  this  generally 
high  standard.  Not  badly.  Again,  a  comparison  with  other 
hymnals  in  thk  order  shoutn  gives  the  following  result.  Of  the  total 
of  818  there  found  in  RBCH  433.  Of  the  remaining  385  there 
are  found  in  GP  169.  Of  the  remaining  216  there  are  found  in 
MH  60.  Of  the  remaining  156  there  are  found  in  BBCH  40. 
Reference  to  SP,  GB,  PH,  ChP,  SSP,  EH,  A  &  M  will  bring  the 
total  remainder  down  to  69.  These  are  by  no  means  all  of  recent 
composition,  nor  all  of  special  merit;  and  they  include  what  I 
would  judge  to  be  far  too  high  a  proportion  of  tunes  of  Welsh 
origin.  The  happiest  choices  among  this  69  are  those  that  have  been 
set  to  new  hymns.  Here  A.  E.  Rusbridge  does  us  well  with  Horfield, 
and  others  maintain  the  level.  It  is  also  good  to  find  two  of 
Beaumont’s  earlier  and  more  sober  productions. 

We  may  usefully  proceed  to  test  BH  by  reference  to  CP,  RBCH, 
MH,  BBCH,  and  PH.  These  five  have  98  tunes  in  common,  of 
whidi  BH  omits  Abbey,  York,  and  Les  commandemens  de  Dieu. 

2  Other  hymns  I  would  wish  to  delete  forthwith  as  sub-standard  or 
unbiblical  include  144,  566,  570,  584,  615,  739,  749,  759. 

3  The  remaining  2%  are  unclassifiable. 
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I  will  argue  for  the  first  two  in  a  moment.  The  third  was  presum¬ 
ably  omitted  because  St.  Clement  holds  the  field  for  “  TTie  day 
Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended  ” ;  but  whether  there  was  then  much 
case  for  providing  Michaelmas  as  an  alternative  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt.  Tiie  deletion  of  PH  raises  common  ground  to  164,  and  at 
this  point  BH  drops  2.  The  one  is  Manchester  (to  which  I  will 
recur);  the  other  is  Love  Divine  whose  departure  we  would  hail 
with  a  cheer  were  it  not  that  Blaenwern  is  offered  as  substitute. 
With  the  removal  of  BBCH  we  are  left  with  CP,  RBCH,  and  MH. 
These  have  293  in  common,  of  which  BH  presents  266 — Shaving 
shed  another  22.  The  pruning  is  justified  in  all  but  two  cases.  I 
would  defend  the  retention  of  Dublin  (of  which  more  anon).  And 
why  did  the  committee  throw  out  Savannah  whilst  leaving  us  with 
thef  unspeakable  St.  Bees?  Finally,  the  deletion  of  MH  leaves  CP 
and  RBCH  sharing  350  tunes,  of  which  BH  contains  308.  This 
involves  the  omission  of  a  further  15.  Of  these,  Treves,  St. 
Marguerite,  and  St.  Brannock  might  well  have  been  preserved,  and 
Longwood  certainly  should  have  been.  It  is  an  odd  estimate  of 
Joseph  Barnby  that  ejects  Longwood  but  leaves  us  with  The  Golden 
Chain. 

I  have  mentioned  St.  Marguerite  and  Treves,  and  I  indicated 
further  comment  on  Abbey,  York,  Manchester,  and  Dublin.  These 
omissions  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are  all  common  metre 
tunes  of  some  merit.  And  this  raises  a  curious  issue.  For  it  is 
immediately  noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  such  tunes  provided 
by  BH  is  smaller  than  is  usually  offered.  Was  this  deliberate  policy 
or  was  it  the  unplanned  result  of  hymn  selection?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  But  whatever  the  answer  be,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  there  was  no  room  for  some  at  least  of  these  well- 
known  tunes.  For  with  them  to  hand,  what  need  was  there  to 
search  for  the  unfamiliar  Storl,  or  the  dubious  Abergele,  or  the 
facile  St.  Agnes  ? 

Eight  out  of  ten  then  in  this  department  so  far  as  discards  from 
the  common  pool  of  hymnody  are  concerned,  and  a  possible  bonus 
mark  to  come  as  we  turn  to  consider  omissions.  So  far  as  RBCH  is 
concerned,  the  attitude  of  the  compilers  is  generous  and  satisfying. 
I  find  no  tunes  that  merit  inclusion  overlooked;  and  if  I  linger  for 
a  moment  over  St.  Denys,  Dona  Lucem,  and  Woodland,  it  is  not 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  The  situation  is  quite  different,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  turn  to  CP.  I  look  expectantly  but  in  vain  for 
Beeding,  Benedicite,  Drake’s  Boughton,  Edmonsham,  Hero,  Komm 
Seele,  Lyle  Road,  Mahon,  Sawyers,  Eastwood,  Venice,  and  West- 
bury.  Why  not  Thiman’s  “  Beeding  ”  (or  even  Stanton’s  “  Saint- 
bury  ”)  instead  of  Havergal’s  “  Samos  ”  ?  Why  not  Steiner’s  “  Bene¬ 
dicite  ”  instead  of  that  runaway  tank  “  Windermere  ”  ?  (Thanks 
be  .to  God  that  at  least  we  have  Thalben-Ball’s  “  Llanherne  ”).  Why 
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not  Elgar’s  “  Drake’s  Boughton  ”  instead  of  the  incredible  “  St. 
Oswald  ”  ?  Why  not  Loring’s  “  Edmonsham  ”  instead  of  “  Cherry 
Tree,”  Carter’s  “  Hero  ”  instead  of  “  Woodlands  ”  (already  prop¬ 
erly  used  elsewhere),  Finlay’s  “  Lyle  Road  ”  if  necessary  instead  of 
“  Kingdom  of  God  ”  ?  Why  not  Knowles’  “  Mahon  ”  instead  of 
I  Thome’s  atrocity  “  St.  Andrew  ”  ?  Why  not  Shaw’s  “  Sawyer  ” 
instead  of  Maker’s  “  Rest  ”  ?  Why  not  “  Westbury  ”  in  place  of 
one  of  the  two  uses  of  “  Pilgrimage  ”  ? 
i  Other  omissions  from  various  hymnals  are  to  be  regretted.  Would 
that  a  place  could  have  been  found  for  Thalben-Ball’s  “  Sirius,” 

\  even  though  we  are  well  served  by  Walford  Davies’  “  Firmament.” 
Would  that  we  were  given  Goss’  “  Arthur’s  Seat  ”  and  Hunt’s 
“  Shrewsbury.”  Winn’s  “  Midhurst  ”  would  have  provided  the 
welcome  substitute  for  the  superficial  “  Dismissal.’  Allen’s  “  Ew- 
hurst  ”  would  have  been  a  sensitive  replacement  for  “  Greenwell.” 
Most  tragic  of  all — why,  having  given  us  the  hymn  “  Come,  labour 
on !”,  did  the  compilers  completely  miss  their  cue  and  fail  to  set  to 
it  Tertius  Noble’s  “  Ora  Labora,”  a  tune  which  should  make  any 
[  red-blooded  Englishman  gird  up  his  loins  ? 

-  This  is  not  just  a  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  tunes.  It  is,  in 
part  at  least,  a  basic  criticism  of  policy.  The  inclusion  of  inferior 
I  material  may  perhaps  be  justified  when  alternatives  are  provided, 

I  and  we  may  therefore  forgive  boring  “  Rivaulx  ”  for  the  sake  of 

“  Anglomm  Apostolus,”  sentimental  “  Gottlieb  ”  for  the  sake  of 
“  All  Souls,”  debilitating  “  St.  Margaret  ”  for  the  sake  of  “  Mathe- 
son,”  trivial  “  Penlan  ”  for  the  sake  of  “  Nyland.”  But  the  situation 
is  far  more  serious  when  the  committee  all  too  often  leave  us  with 
but  a  single  tune  of  doubtful  status.  We  have  already  noticed 
‘Dismissal”  and  “St.  Bees.”  But  there  are  others;  and  if  we  had 
I  to  have  them,  alternatives  should  have  been  appended.  We  are 
asked  to  sing  the  hymn  “  God  of  the  living  ”  to  “  St.  Chrysostom  ” — 
)  as  if  Barnby  was  adequate  to  the  glory  of  the  Christian  hope  !  We 

i  are  (inevitably)  given  “  Evening  Hymn  ”  to  “  Father  in  high  heaven 

I  dwelling  ” — ^without  even  being  offered  the  escape  of  “  Alles  Is  An 

I  Gottes  Segrii.”  And  when  we  reach  the  long  metres,  the  crisis  of 

'  confidence  becomes  acute.  We  are  shut  up  with  “Arizona”  for 

,  “  What  purpose  burns  within  our  hearts,”  with  “  Rimington  ”  for 

I  “  Give  to  our  God  immortal  praise,”  with  “  St.  Petersburg  ”  for 

I  “Lord,  in  this  blest  and  hallowed  hour,”  and  with  “Ombersley” 

I  for  “Send  forth  the  Gospel!” — even  though  sturdy  “Cannock” 

*  lay  close  to  hand. 

These  are  regrets.  They  must  be  voiced  because  this  book  is 
worth  criticism.  Unquestionably  it  will  be  compared  with  Congre¬ 
gational  Praise,  and  not  necessarily  to  its  disadvantage.  In  musical 
approach  CP  seems  to  me  to  betray  a  certain  austerity  which,  at 
I  the  time,  was  surely  justified.  BH  is  more  generous,  more  hospit- 
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able.  Such  a  policy  involves  risk;  but  it  has  my  vote.  Only  in  two 
directions  is  restriction  apparent.  There  is  little  of  the  characteristic 
idiom  associated  with  SP.  (Even  exuberant  “Northrop”  is  not 
selected),  and  little  of  the  special  ethos  of  A  &  M  (Revised).  The 
gulf  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free  Churches 
remains  to  be  bridged. 

BH  offers  69  canticles  and  psalms  to  be  chanted  with  reference 
to  pointing  on  the  basis  of  speech-rhythm  and  to  tunes  that  are  in 
general  traditional.  It  provides  38  short  passages  of  Scripture  that 
may  be  used  by  minister  and  congregation  for  alternate  reading.  It 
attempts  to  set  hymn  tunes  at  the  appropriate  pitch  for  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  and  is  on  the  whole  successful.  Two  and  a  half 
cheers  then  for  the  compilers,  who  have  at  long  last  given  to  the 
denomination  a  worthy  hymnal  for  the  20th  century. 

N.  Clark 
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Reviews 


Hugh  Martin  (ed.),  Tke  Baptist  Hymn  Book  Companion.  465  pp. 

27s.  6d.  The  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  full  review  of  the  The  Baptist 
Hymn  Book.^  This  Companion  appeared  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
sisting  of  43  pages  of  introductory  material  and  427  pages  of  notes 
on  the  hymns  and  tunes. 

The  editor  writes  on  the  making  of  the  hymn  book,  listing  the 
reasons  why  one  third  of  the  hymns  from  the  present  book  have 
been  omitted.  The  reasons  seem  good  though  much  of  their  force  is 
taken  away  by  the  admission  in  the  following  paragraph  that  God 
can  use  poor  hymns  as  he  can  use  poor  sermons  and  therefore  some 
of  these  “  poor  ”  hymns  have  been  retained ;  one  wonders  then  on 
what  grounds  the  good  reasons  laid  down  were  sometimes  igncwred ! 
A  further  set  of  reasons  is  then  given  for  the  addition  of  new  hymns. 
The  fact  that  they  have  included  more  evangelistic  hymns  will 
please  some;  that  they  have  included  more  metrical  psalms  will 
please  others;  that  they  have  included  more  objective  and  doctrinal 
hymns,  and  more  translations  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Ghm'ch 
is  surely  a  good  move  whether  it  pleases  anybody  or  not. 

Stephen  F.  Winward’s  contribution,  “How  to  Make  the  Best 
Use  of  the  Hymn  Book,”  and  A.  Ewart  Rusbridge’s  “Congre¬ 
gational  Singing  ”  are  the  most  practical  and  generally  useful  of  the 
remaining  chapters.  Both  could  profitably  be  printed  as  off-prints 
and  distributed  to  every  member  of  every  congregation.  The  first 
contains  words  of  wisdom  for  congregations,  for  those  who  con¬ 
duct  worship  and  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  book  for  private 
devotion;  the  second  has  some  useful  points  on  congregational  hymn 
singing  and  some  even  more  useful  ones  on  psalm  singing.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  words  of  encouragement  on  the  latter  point  will 
bear  fruit.  The  other  chapters  deal  with  “  Hymnody  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ”  (J.  Ithel  Jones),  “  Baptists  and  their  Hymns  ”  (E.  A. 
Payne)  and  a  list  of  Baptist  authors,  translators  and  composers 
represented  in  the  Hymn  Book. 

The  Notes  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  the  first  time 
one  of  his  hymns  is  used,  a  conunent  on  variations  and  versions  to¬ 
gether  with  reasons  for  the  particular  one  selected,  and  a  note  on 
the  tune,  its  composer  and  where  the  tune  first  appeared.  Ail  this 
is  a  most  useful  compendiiim  of  information  and  material,  though 
how  much  it  will  be  used  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  people 
want  to  dig  behind  the  hymns  they  sing.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Hymn  Book  are  not  more  clearly  discernible  in  the 
Companion. 

A.  Gilmore 


*  See  pages  277-284. 
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Normal  Goodall,  The  Ecumenical  Movement.  240  pp.  18s.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

The  literature  about  the  ecumenical  movement  is  growing  fast, 
as  is  natural,  but  there  is  a  distinct  place  for  this  book,  written  » 
in  the  light  of  long  and  intimate  knowledge,  including  sbcteen  years 
on  the  staff  of  organizations  involved.  A  highly  informative  and 
perceptive  survey,  it  is  written,  as  the  author  says,  “  for  the  growing 
number  of  men  and  women  who  have  heard  a  little  about  these 
things  and  want  to  know  more,  and  for  those  who  may  have  had 
some  contact  with  one  part  of  the  movement  but  would  like  to  see 
the  part  within  the  whole.”  It  is  a  factual,  meaty  and  documented 
work,  but  none  the  less  very  readable,  with  many  flashes  of  wit 
and  insight. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  a  couple  of  sentences  drawn  from  a 
notable  statement,  quoted  here,  presented  to  the  Willingen  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1952  by  the 
delegates  from  “  the  younger  churches.”  “  Division  in  the  Church 
distorts  its  witness,  frustrates  its  mission  and  contradicts  its  own  I 
nature. . . .  We  believe  that  in  the  ecumenical  movement  God  has  | 
provided  a  way  of  co-operation  in  witness  and  service,  and  also  a 
means  for  the  removal  of  much  that  mars  such  witness  and  service.”  i 

Goodall  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  history,  sketches  of  some  of  the 
leading  personalities,  a  survey  of  its  far-reaching  concerns,  an 
account  of  its  structure,  and  a  frank  appraisal  of  its  difficulties, 
problems  and  opponents.  The  implications  of  the  newly  accom¬ 
plished  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  examined.  The  Faith  and 
Order  movement  and  the  baffling  problems  of  Christian  unity  are 
discussed,  with  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  and  is  not  the  function  i 
of  the  W.C.C.  in  this  field,  not  a  super-church,  not  a  propagandist 
for  any  scheme  of  reunion,  only  an  instrument  ready  to  hand  for  I 
the  churches  to  use  as  they  themselves  determine.  The  stirring  story 
of  Christian  Aid  is  told  again.  The  possible  effects  of  the  admission 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  are  discussed,  and  there  is  a  frank  ' 
examination  of  the  nature  of  the  “  evangelical,”  so-called,  opposi-  ! 
tion  to  the  movement,  including  the  activities  of  the  egregious 
Carl  McIntyre.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  reprint  of  certain  key 
documents,  like  the  statement  quoted  above  and  the  moving 
‘Affirmation”  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1937.  It  is  a  book 
both  for  reading  and  for  reference.  ; 

I  would  commend  it  cordially,  not  least  to  critics  in  our  own 
midst  who  still  cherish  misgivings.  It  will  remove  many  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  reveal  the  ecumenical  movement  by  its  fruits  as  a  notable 
stirring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  of  our  generation.  I 
like  the  quotation  from  the  diary  of  High  Chimch  Archbishop 
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Garbett ;  “  These  meetings  are  changing  my  outlook  in  regard  to 
the  Free  Churches.  I  forget  we  belong  to  different  churches  and  I 
am  conscious  only  of  our  common  Christianity.”  Many  a  Free 
Churchman  could  say  the  same  thing,  the  other  way  round. 

Coming  from  its  author  this  is  inevitably  up-to-date  and 
accurately  informed.  I  have  noted  only  one  error.  Lucy  Gardner, 
the  remarkable  woman  who  was  secretary  of  the  great  COPEG 
Conference  of  1924,  was  a  Quaker,  not  an  Anglican. 

Hugh  Martin 


Ten  pamphlets  on  Faith  and  Christian  Living.  3s.  each. 

Independent  Press. 

In  writing  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  talks  about  the  “  re¬ 
newal  of  the  mind.”  This  epistle  was  obviously  written  to  be¬ 
lievers,  so  that  in  Paul’s  opinion  the  transformation  of  the  mind  is 
not  something  that  automatically  follows  conversion.  We  can 
imagine  people  in  the  Church  at  Rome  having  been  transformed  in 
heart  for  some  time  but  as  yet  still  showing  little  evidence  of  being 
different  in  their  thinking  from  those  who  were  round  about  them. 

If  that  was  true  in  Paul’s  day  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
day.  Today  we  are  called  upon  to  use  our  minds  to  harmonise  our 
thoughts  with  the  Gospel  and  our  conduct  with  our  faith.  We  are 
slowly  begining  to  realise  that  it  is  through  the  renewing  of  the 
mind  that  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  will  of  God  more  clearly. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  have  books  to  aid  us  in  the  use  of  our 
intellect ! 

Just  such  a  series  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Youth  and 
Education  Department  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Six  of  the  booklets  have  the  title  What  we  Believe.  The  headings 
are;  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God”;  “Worship”;  “The 
Bible  ” ;  “  The  Church  in  History  ” ;  “  Belonging  to  the  Church  ” ; 
and  “  TTie  Sacraments.” 

They  are  intended  to  help  not  only  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves  but  the  leaders  of  youth  groups. 

The  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  they  have  realised 
that  the  questions  which  puzzle  young  people  are  mostly  matters  of 
theology. 

In  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Gkxl,”  Principal  John  Huxtable 
reminds  us  in  the  “  Foreword  ’  ’that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  theologian  would  distort  his  subject  by  further  simplification  and 
he  calls  upon  his  readers  to  accept  the  “  obligation  to  make  an  effort 
to  think.”  What  he  has  said  of  this  booklet  could  well  be  said  of 
the  whole  series. 

No.  4  in  this  series  deserves  special  mention,  “The  Church  in 
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History.”  This  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing.  Here  we  have  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  History  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of  New 
Testament  times  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948.  The 
writer  will  convince  all  who  read  this  book  on  two  important  issues; 
first,  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  a  fascinating  story;  second,  i 

that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  vital  to  an  appreciation  of  the  present 
situation. 

Not  all  the  booklets  reach  the  same  height.  The  one  on  “  Wor¬ 
ship  ”  is  by  far  the  most  disappointing  in  the  series.  The  impression 
is  given  that  worship  is  something  that  we  initiate  rather  than  some-  > 
thing  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  join. 

A  second  seres  is  entitled  The  Christian  Way,  two  of  which  are 
to  hand  “  Life  is  a  Trust,”  dealing  with  Stewardship,  and  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Discrimination.”  These  are  more  obviously  written  for  young 
people.  One  wonders  why  the  publishers  did  not  see  fit  to  extend 
the  “  What  We  Believe  ”  series  so  that  these  two  aspects  of  the 
Christian  Life  were  dealt  with  from  the  theological  point  of  view.  i 
The  other  two  titles  in  preparation  are  “  Saying  Our  Prayers  ”  and 
“  Reading  the  Bible.” 

These  booklets  invite  a  comparison  with  the  Ter-Jubilee  Book¬ 
lets  published  by  the  Baptist  Union,  which  have  the  same  aim  in 
view. 

The  Ter-Jubilee  booklets  are  much  more  attractively  produced. 

In  an  age  when  the  covers  of  all  the  books  which  young  people 
read  are  colourful  and  impressive,  when  commercial  artists  are  being 
commissioned  to  design  the  fly-leaves  of  theological  works  this  is 
important.  The  Independent  Press  has  shown  singular  lack  of 
imagination. 

But  it  is  not  the  covers  but  the  material  that  is  vital.  Dr.  Cham¬ 
pion  has  “  observed  that  a  denomination  which  neglects  its  theology 
was  like  a  man  who  neglects  his  house”;  we  live,  he  suggests,  in 
“a  theological  slum.”  So  many  of  the  Ter-Jubilee  booklets  are 
concerh'^d  with  techniques  (of  evangelism;  of  men’s  work;  or 
women’s  work;  of  advertising  and  finance)  and  not  with  essential 
theology.  In  this  respect  the  leaders  of  youth  groups,  indeed  Church 
discussion  groups  will  find  the  Congregational  series  much  more 
valuable. 

D.  D.  Black 
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editorial 


Many  of  oiir  churches  have  church  covenants.  Most  of  these 
covenants  are  put  into  the  hands  of  church  members  when 
they  join  the  church.  In  few  churches,  probably,  are  the  church 
members  asked  to  set  their  name  to  the  covenant  to  signify  their 
acceptance  of  it.  It  was  encouraging,  therefore,  to  discover  that, 
not  only  was  this  the  practice  at  the  Westgate  Baptist  Church  in 
Bradford,  but  also  that  the  original  twenty-three  signatories  who  set 
their  names  to  the  covenant  on  4th  December,  1753,  are  now  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  church  member’s  signature  since  then.  And  a  fine 
array  of  signatures  (and  marks)  it  is.  The  list  includes,  for  example, 
the  name  of  John  Fawcett,  the  author  of  the  hymn  “  Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds,”  who  joined  Westgate  on  March  11th,  1758. 

The  covenant  itself  is  of  considerable  interest  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  history,  but  also  as  a  challenge  to  Baptist  church 
life  today,  so  we  reproduce  it  here. 


THE  SOLEMN  COVENANT  OF  CHURCH  UNION 

We  a  small  handful  of  the  unworthy  dust  of  Zion  usually  assembling 
for  the  worship  of  God  at  Bradford,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  God  and  conformity  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
faithful  followers,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Baptized  with  water, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
having  first  given  our  own  selves  to  the  Lord.  Are  now  met  together 
with  one  accord  to  give  up  ourselves  one  to  another,  by  mutual  Consent 
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and  Solemn  Covenant  according  to  the  will  of  God;  with  deep 
Humiliation  for  our  past  Sins  and  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  pardoning 
mercy  and  assisting  preserving  and  persevering  Grace,  we  say  with  our 
Hearts  we  are  the  Lord’s,  and  subscribe  unto  Him  with  our  h2mds  in 
manner  following.  Namely, 

1st.  We  this  day  Avouch  the  ever  blessed  Jehovah,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  only  true  and  Living  God,  for  our  new 
Covenant  God  and  all-sufficient  Portion  and  give  up  ourselves  to  Him 
alone,  for  His  peculiar  People  in  a  perpetual  Covenant,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

2ndly,  we  receive  and  submit  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  alone 
Saviour,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Kino;  in  whom  alone  we  trust  for 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption. 

Srdly,  we  devote  and  consecrate  ourselves,  as  living  Temples  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  our  Sanctifier,  Guide  and  Comforter,  whose  gracious 
operations  and  Heavenly  Conduct,  we  desire  daily  more  and  more  to 
enjoy  experience  and  follow. 

4thly,  we  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
the  only  ground  and  rule  of  cur  Faith  and  Practise,  desiring  through 
the  help  of  His  Grace  therein  promised,  to  be  in  all  things  conformable 
to  the  Holy  Will  of  God  therein  revealed. 

5thly,  according  to  the  Tenor  of  which  Divine  Oracles  and  depending 
for  performance  only  on  the  Divine  Help,  and  assistance  therein 
promised  as  deeply  sensible  that  we  are  not  sufiBcient  of  ourselves  but 
that  all  our  sufficiency  boffi  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  good  is  of 
God;  whose  grace  alone  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  do  the  following 
things,  through  Christ  strengthening  us,  in  a  single  dependence  on 
whom  and  as  in  duty  bound,  we  now  covenant  with  God  each  for 
ourselves,  and  jointly  together. 

1st,  to  worship  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  to  observe  His  command¬ 
ments  and  keep  His  Ordinances,  as  He  hath  delivered  them  to  us. 

2ndly,  to  be  subject  to  that  divine  Order  and  Discipline  which  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  Kino  and  Law-giver,  hath  appointed  in  His  Church 
and  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  in  its  appointed  Seasons,  but  to  continue  steadfastly 
in  our  Relation  to  one  another;  and  to  fill  up  our  places  duly  in  the 
House  of  God,  and  cheerfully  maintain  His  worship  therein  to  the  best 
of  our  Capacity  until  Death;  or  evident  calls  of  divine  providence,  shall 
separate  us  from  one  another. 

Srdly,  to  love  one  another  with  pure  Hearts  fervently;  and  endeavour 
to  keep  a  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bond  of  Peace;  for  the  Honour  of 
our  God  and  our  mutual  good  unto  Edification. 

fithly.  We  will  also  inake  it  our  care  through  the  aforesaid  help,  to 
walk  before  the  Lord  in  our  own  Houses  with  upright  hearts  and  to 
keep  up  the  worship  of  God  therein,  by  daily  prayer  and  praise  to  God 
and  diligent  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  so  the  word  of  God  may 
dwell  Richly  in  us. 

7thly,  And  as  we  have  given  our  Children  to  the  Lord  by  a  Solemn 
Dedication,  so  we  will  endeavour  through  divine  help,  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  the  Lord  and  command  them  to  keep  it  setting  before  them 
an  holy  Example  worthy  of  their  imitation  and  continumg  in  prayer 
to  God,  for  their  Conversion  and  Salvation. 

Sthly,  We  will  also  endeavour  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  keep  ourselves 
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pure  from  the  Sins  and  vices  of  the  times  and  places  wherein  we  live; 
and  so  be  Holy  in  all  manner  of  Conversation,  that  none  may  have 
Occasion  given,  by  our  unholy  lives,  to  speak  evil  of  God’s  holy  ways. 

9thly,  And  all  this  under  an  abiding  Sense,  that  we  must  shortly 
give  up  our  Account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  Judge  the  Quick  and  the 
Dead;  on  to  which  oolemn  covenant,  we  set  our  Hands  in  the  presence 
of  the  All  seeing  Heart  Searching  God. 

This  fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Many  comments  could  be  made  on  the  covenant.  We  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  one.  It  concerns  the  statement :  “  And  as  we  have  given 
our  Children  to  the  Lxjrd  by  a  Solemn  Dedication . . .  ”.  Many 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  such  a  statement  in  an  eighteenth- 
century  church  covenant.  But  it  seems  clear  that  both  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  some  Baptists  practised  a  form 
of  Infant  Dedication  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord’s  blessing  of  the 
children.  What  is  further  interesting — ^and  very  relevant  in  the 
discussions  about  Baptism — is  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  our  forefathers  thought  the  children  of  Christian  parents  to  be 
in  a  different  situation  “theologically”  to  children  of  non-Christians. 
By  the  nineteenth  century,  the  practice  apparently  had  fallen  out  of 
use  and  out  of  mind.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Revd.  Michael 
Walker  is  engaged  in  research  on  this  whole  subject  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  very  great  interest  to  hearing  the  outcome  of  his  work. 


William  Allen,  Cromwellian  Agitator 
and  “Fanatic” 

WILLIAM  ALLEN’S  political  career  lasted  little  more  than 
a  decade.  He  lived  during  the  most  turbulent  period  of 
English  history,  and  although  his  share  in  the  great  events  of  the 
revolutionary  age  was  a  minor  one,  it  is  an  example  of  two  strik* 
ing.  political  phenomena  of  the  Puritan  Revolution ;  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  radicalism  of  the  religious  sects. 
His  life  also  provides  a  good  example  of  the  changing  position  of 
many  Cromwellian  soldiers  who  faithfully  followed  their  leader  in 
the  civil  war,  but  broke  with  him  over  religious  and  political  issues. 

In  an  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  Allen  des¬ 
cribed  himself  as  a  Warwickshire  man  and  a  felt-maker  (i.e.,  a 
hat-maker)  by  trade,  practising  in  Southwark.  His  first  military 
service  was  in  Denzil  Holies’  regiment  of  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.*  Holies’  regiment,  raised  in  the  smnmer  of  1642,  was  mainly 
composed  of  London  apprentices  who  were  eager  to  enlist  under  a 
prominent  Parliamentarian.  With  Essex  it  took  the  field  in 
August.  For  two  months  they  marched  about  the  Midlands,  where 
their  lack  of  discipline  became  notorious.  But  they  conducted 
themselves  bravely  in  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  at  Edgehill,  “  every 
one  fig'hting  like  a  Lion  with  most  glorious  successe.”  As  a  speaker 
told  the  officials  of  London,  “These  were  the  men  that  were, 
ignominiously,  reproached  by  the  name  of  Round-Heads;  but  by 
these  Round-Heads  did  God  shew  himself  a  most  glorious  God.’’* 
Holies’  regiment  was  practically  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Brent¬ 
ford,  November  12th,  1642,  the  soldiers  being  either  drowned  in 
the  Thames  or  captured,  as  Allen  was.  He  was  a  prisoner  for  seven 
days,  and,  as  he  later  said,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  was  freed 
on  taking  an  oath  not  to  resist  the  king.  On  his  release  he 
promptly  rejoined  the  Parliamentary  forces,  this  time  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Philip  Skippon,  also  part  of  Essex’s  army.  Skippon’s  regi¬ 
ment  participated  in  the  relief  of  Gloucester  (August-September 
1643),  and  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  September  18th,  where  Allen 
was  wounded.  The  army  was  much  depleted  during  the  winter,  and 
whether  Allen  remained  with  his  regiment  is  unknown.  Such  as 
took  the  field  in  1644  were  cornered  in  the  West  and  surrendered 
to  the  Royalists  on  condition  of  marching  to  Southhampton  or 
Portsmouth  before  again  taking  arms.*  In  1645  Essex’s  army  was 
dissolved,  the  regiments  being  combined  with  those  of  the  armies 
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of  Waller  and  Manchester  into  the  New  Model.  About  April  1646 
William  Allen  became  a  trooper  in  Cromwell’s  regiment  of  horse. 

By  this  time  the  war  was  practically  over,  the  king  was  a 
prisoner,  and  all  attention  was  focused  on  the  problem  of  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Parliament  had  voted  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  showed  little  inclination  to  implement  a  resolution  of 
1644  promising  toleration.  A  quarrel  with  the  strongly  Indepen¬ 
dent  army  was  inevitable,  for  Parliament  proposed  to  employ  part 
of  the  troops  in  Ireland  and  to  disband  the  rest,  without  giving 
guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers’  arrears  or  for  their  in¬ 
demnity  for  acts  committed  during  the  war.  More  fundamental, 
however,  was  the  soldiers’  fear  that  the  constitutional  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  achieved  by  a  legislature  totally  unrepre¬ 
sentative  of  the  nation,  and  without  consulting  those  who  had 
won  the  victory.  Recriminations  began  to  fly  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  army  and  Parliament.  Their  determination  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  led  the  soldiers  to  choose  representatives,  or  “agitators,” 
from  each  regiment.  Allen  and  Samuel  Whiting  being  nominated 
for  Cromwell’s  regiment.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Allen  first 
came  to  public  attention. 

In  April,  1647  the  agitators  drew  up  a  stirring  appeal  to  their 
commanders.  They  had  been  protected  by  providence  from  many 
dangers,  they  said,  but  now  that  the  Royalists  were  vanquished 
they  were  sensible  of  a  more  dangerous  threat  to  their  liberties 
and  lives.  This  was  from  a  group  of  intriguers  in  Parliament,  who 
now  denounced  them  as  enemies  and  deprived  them  of  legal  pro¬ 
tection  from  lawsuits.  “  Our  fellow  Soldiers  suffer  at  every  Assize 
for  Acts  merely  relating  to  that  war.”  They  could  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  an  enemy  in  the  field,  “  but  it  is  another  and  a  farre 
worse  Enemy  we  have  to  deal  with,  who  like  Foxes  lurke  in  their 
dens,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  though  discovered,  being  protected 
by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dome.”  The  Irish  expedition  was  nothing  but  a  design  to  ruin 
the  army,  “  a  mere  cloak  for  some  who  have  lately  tasted  of  sov- 
reignty,  and  being  lifted  beyond  the  ordinary  spheare  of  servants 
seek  to  become  masters,  and  degenerate  into  tyrants.”  Until  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  England  were  vindicated  they  would  refuse 
service  in  Ireland.^ 

The  nomination  of  the  agitators  was  unprecedented,  and  natur¬ 
ally  aroused  misgivings  in  many  quarters.  To  the  army  leaders 
they  represented  a  serious  threat  to  discipline.  To  the  Presbyterian 
majority  in  Parliament  they  represented  sectarianism  and  mutiny : 
“Traiterous  Mutineers  by  the  Law  Martiall  and  the  Common 
Law  of  the  Land,”  is  Prynne’s  description.* 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  the  Commons,  on  April  30th,  called  before 
the  House  Allen  and  two  of  his  fellow-signatories,  Edward  Sexby 
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and  Thomas  Shepherd.  They  willingly  gave  their  own  histories, 
but  refused  to  enlarge  on  their  recent  declaration,  “  they  being 
only  agents.”®  Holies,  Allen’s  old  commander,  thought  their  con¬ 
duct  outrageous : 

They  were  sent  for,  and  canyd  themselves  at  the  Bar  in  a 
slighting  braving  manner,  refusing  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  Speaker,  by  order  of  the  House,  ask’d  them;  saying 
they  were  employ’d  by  the  Army,  and  could  not  without 
leave  from  thence  discover  any  thing.  Many  the  House 
resenting  this  high  affront,  were  earnest  to  have  them 
.  severely  punish’d;  but  that  Party  stood  as  stifly  for  them, 
insomuch  that  the  worthy  Burgess  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Warm- 
worth,  stood  up  and  said  he  would  have  them  committed 
indeed,  but  it  should  be  to  the  best  Inn  of  the  Town,  and 
good  Sack  and  Sugar  provided  them,  which  was  as  ridiculous, 
as  ’twas  a  bold  and  insolent  scorn  put  upon  the  Parliament; 
at  last  even  Mr.  Skippon  himself  excused  them,  said  they 
were  honest  Men,  and  wisht  they  might  not  be_  too  severely 
dealt  with :  whereupon  the  House  flatted,  let  them  go  with¬ 
out  punishment,  and  by  tameness  encreas’d  their  madness  and 
presumption.  Whereas  had  they  serv’d  them  as  Mr.  Crom- 
wel  afterwards  did  their  fellows,  hang’d  one  of  them  (they 
all  well  deserving  it)  it  might  probably  have  given  a  stop  to 
their  Career,  and  prevented  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  which 
has  since  befallen  the  Kingdom  by  their  means.^ 

In  the  end  the  House  sent  a  message  to  the  army  that  they  would 
provide  “a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  them  before  their  dis¬ 
banding,”  and  that  an  ordinance  should  be  brought  in  for  their 
indemnity.  Such  half-measures  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  agitators 
resolved,  they  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  army  on  May  19th,  “  neither 
to  take  monie,  nor  march  from  one  another.”®  Ten  days  later 
they  drew  up  a  petition  to  Fairfax,  begging  him  to  prevent  the 
disbanding  before  their  grievances  were  redressed.  An  ominous 
note  was  sounded  in  their  warning  that  unless  their  leaders  helped 
them  to  gain  satisfaction  they  would  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.’ 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  convinced  that  justice  was  on  the 
army’s  side,  although  both  were  anxious  to  restrain  the  soldiers 
lest  their  actions  provoke  an  open  breach.  On  June  3rd,  however, 
Cromwell  left  London  and  joined  the  army  at  Newmarket,  having, 
as  it  is  presumed,  ordered  Comet  Joyce  to  secure  the  king.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  was  Cromwell  who  dominated  the  affairs  of  the  army,  the 
agitators,  as  Lilbume  wrote,  being  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
power. 
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On  June  14th  the  agitators  issued  another  declaration,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  their  determination  to  insist  on  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
literties  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  “  which  is  that  blessing  of  God 
than  which,  of  all  worldly  things,  nothing  is  more  dear  unto  us 
or  more  precious  in  our  thoughts,  we  having  hitherto  thought  all 
our  present  enjoyments  (wheAer  of  life,  or  livelihood,  or  nearest 
relations)  a  price  but  sufficient  to  the  purchase  of  so  rich  a  bless¬ 
ing.”*®  Again,  on  July  15th,  they  asserted  their  determination  to 
stick  together  and  to  aim  at  “  the  glory  of  God,  the  just  preserva¬ 
tion  and  safety  of  the  Kings  Person,  the  just  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  redeeming  of  the  Lives  and  Liberties  of  the  Free-People 
of  England,  from  Tyranny,  Oppression,  and  Injustice;  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  just  Lawes,  and  the  necessary  support  and  defence  of 
this  Kingdome,  together  with  die  free  and  impartiall  distribution 
of  Justice  to  all.”**  A  similar  appeal  to  the  navy  appeared  about 
the  same  time.*^ 

Henceforth  the  agitators  began  to  direct  their  efforts  less  towards 
satisfaction  of  their  immediate  grievances  and  more  towards  the 
achievement  of  a  constitutional  settlement.  The  Leveller  doctrines 
of  John  Lilburne  had  begun  to  find  many  converts.  Various  views 
were  canvassed  in  the  momentous  debates  in  the  army  council  in 
July,  1647,  and  there  William  Allen  was  a  frequent  speaker.  Like 
many  of  the  soldiers  he  chafed  under  Cromwell’s  restraint,  urging 
an  immediate  march  on  London,  and  declaring  “  wee  should  take 
power  out  of  men’s  hands.”*^  Again,  when  Cromwell  argued  that 
force  ought  to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort,  Allen  replied  that 
although  the  soldiers  appreciated  their  commanders’  efforts  to 
achieve  a  settlement,  “  truly  wee  have  waited  soe  longe  as  our 
patience  is  expended.”*^  In  subsequent  speeches  Allen  argued  that 
the  army’s  friends  were  losing  out  in  Parliament,  and  that  the 
estates  disavowed  the  soldiers  but  permitted  them  to  be  “  traduc’t, 
revil’d,  and  rail’d  uppon  both  in  pulpitts  and  presses.”**  If  they 
delayed  others  would  contrive  a  settlement  without  them.  Crom¬ 
well  immediately  refuted  Allen,  and  succeeded  in  postponing  a  de¬ 
cision  long  enough  to  transmit  the  soldiers’  desires  without  a  demon¬ 
stration  such  as  the  agitators  demanded. 

On  July  17th  Henry  Ireton,  Cromwell’s  son-in-law  and  most 
intimate  political  ally,  presented  his  constitutional  scheme  to  the 
army  council.  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  provided  for  a  renewal 
of  Ciovernment  by  king  and  Parliament,  but  transferred  sovereignty 
to  the  latter.  The  plan  was  ahead  of  its  time  in  providing  for 
toleration  and  for  the  bringing  of  Parliament  under  popular  con¬ 
trol,  but  as  Ireton  was  thought  to  have  allowed  the  king  to  suggest 
some  changes  it  was  natural  that  the  agitators  should  be  distrust¬ 
ful.  Allen’s  suspicion  was  immediately  aroused.  Let  this  pro¬ 
gramme  be  well  considered  and  debated,  he  urged.  Most  of  them 
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were  “butt  young  Statesmen,  and  nott  well  able  to  judge  how 
longe  such  thinges  which  wee  heare  now  read  to  us  may  bee  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  presented.”** 

Yet  Allen  was  closer  to  Ireton  and  Cromwell  than  to  die 
Levellers.  Indeed,  he  was  soon  to  be  repudiated  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  In  August  the  agitators  addressed  Fairfax  with  new  pro¬ 
posals.  They  asked  for  a  free  and  legal  Parliament,  from  which 
the  usurpers  should  be  excluded.*’  For  the  moment  the  army 
leaders  had  turned  to  the  possibility  of  negotiation  with  the  king, 
but  they  soon  became  convinced  of  the  unlikelihood  of  success  in 
this  direction,  and  in  August  at  last  gave  way  to  the  urgings  of  the 
agitators  and  occupied  London.  Weeks  of  fruitless  exchanges  fol¬ 
lowed,  during  which  the  soldiers  lost  patience  with  both  theL* 
leaders  and  Aeir  representatives,  and  inclined  more  and  more  to¬ 
wards  the  schemes  of  Lilburne.  In  October  five  regiments,  in¬ 
cluding  Cromwell’s  and  Ireton’s,  cashiered  their  agitators  and 
elected  new  spokesmen,  styled  “  agents,”  who  presented  the  Leveller 
manifesto,  “The  Case  of  the  Armie  Truly  Stated.”  The  sugges¬ 
tion  in  this,  that  pressure  had  been  put  on  the  old  agitators  “  to 
betray  the  trust  the  Regiments  reposed  in  them,”  and  other 
charges,  that  by  Ireton’s  dissimulation  “many  of  them  are  cor¬ 
rupted,”  and  that  they  “  did  more  consult  their  own  advancement 
than  the  public  settlement,”  explain  the  soldiers’  decision  to  se- 
place  Allen  and  his  colleagues.  Lilburne,  in  fact,  specifically  de¬ 
nounced  Allen  as  Cromwell’s  “  officious  and  extraordinary 
creature.”*® 

Allen  was  thus  repudiated  by  his  fellows.  Henceforth  he 
identified  himself  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  his  promotion 
to  a  captaincy  about  this  time  doubtless  reflects  his  political  orien¬ 
tation.*®  As  to  a  constitutional  programme,  he  shared  Cromwell’s 
doubts  on  the  difficult  choice  facing  the  commanders.  He  seems 
to  have  been  readier  to  dispense  with  the  monarchy,  although 
hopeful  that  a  settlement  with  the  king  could  be  reached.  He 
still  yearned  for  unity  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  but  in  the 
General  Council,  while  Goffe  called  for  a  delay  until  God  should 
speak  to  them,  Allen  urged  that  the  question  be  put  to  an  issue : 
“As  first,  concerning  the  King.  You  say  you  will  sett  uppe  the 
Kinge  as  farre  as  may  be  consistent  with,  and  nott  prejudicial!  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Kingedome;  and  really  I  am  of  that  minde 
[too].  If  the  setting  uppe  of  him  bee  not  consistent  with  them, 
and  prejudicial!  to  them,  then  downe  with  him;  but  if  hee  may  bee 
soe  sett  uppe — ^which  I  thinke  he  may — [then  set  him  up].”*®  The 
next  few  days  showed  that  the  Levellers  were  gaining  in  the 
Council  of  the  Army,  and  that  there  was  considerable  sentiment 
in  favour  of  bringing  the  king  to  justice.  The  threat  to  discipline 
led.  Fairfax  to  dismiss  the  junior  officers  and  agitators  from  head- 
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quarters,  and  to  summon  the  regiments  to  a  rendezvous.  Here,  at 
Corkbush  Field,  the  commander  reminded  the  soldiers  of  the  efforts 
he  and  the  general  officers  had  made  on  their  behalf,  and  promised 
to  try  to  procure  redress  of  their  grievances,  an  end  to  the  present 
Parliament,  and  provision  for  future  Parliaments  which  would  be 
equally  representative  of  the  people.  His  insistence  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  should  be  left  to  Parliament  was  unacceptable 
to  one  regiment,  however,  and  order  was  only  restored  after  the 
ranking  officer  had  been  arrested  and  one  of  the  mutineers  shot.^* 
The  ranks  closed  in  December,  1647,  as  a  result  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  and  his  signing  the  Engagement  with 
the  Scots.  The  army  was  now  convinced  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  him.  A  great  prayer  meeting  took  place  in  the  Army 
Council,  where  Allen  was  observed  to  have  sought  God  “  sweetly 
and  spiritually.”^  The  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War  led  to 
another  such  meeting  at  Windsor  Castle,  of  which  Allen  wrote  a 
detailed  account  some  years  after.  In  this  he  explains  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  army  at  the  failure  of  their  negotiations  with 
Parliament  and  the  king.  “  We  in  the  army  [were]  in  a  low,  weak, 
divided,  perplexed  condition  .  .  .  some  us  judging  it  a  duty  to  lay 
down  arms,  and  quit  our  stations,  putting  ourselves  into  the 
capacities  of  private  men,  since  what  we  had  done,  or  was  yet  in 
our  hearts  to  do,  tending,  as  we  judged,  to  the  good  of  tnese  poor 
nations,  was  not  accepted  by  them.”  First,  however,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  the  Lord.  Three  days  of  prayer  took  place,  on 
April  29th,  30th,  and  May  1st,  1648.  On  April  30th  Cromvsrell 
proposed  “a  thorough  consideration  of  our  actions  as  an  army,  as 
well  as  our  ways  particularly,  as  private  Christians,  to  see  if  any 
iniquity  could  be  found  in  them.”  This  they  did,  and  were  re¬ 
warded  on  May  1st,  when  they  discovered  “the  very  steps  (as  we 
were  then  all  jointly  convinced)  by  which  we  had  departed  from 
the  Lord,  and  provoked  him  to  depart  from  us;  which  we  found 
to  be  those  cursed  carnal  conferences,  our  own  wisdom,  fears,  and 
want  of  faith,  had  prompted  us  the  year  before  to  entertain  with 
the  king  and  his  party.”  All  were  tremendously  moved,  and 
agreed  to  fight  against  those  enemies,  and  to  “  call  Charles  Stuart, 
that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed.”*^ 
To  some  extent  this  account  may  be  coloured  by  Allen’s  subse¬ 
quent  religious  conversion,  but  in  the  main  it  is  accepted  as  a 
faithful  description  of  the  most  momentous  decision  in  die  history 
of  the  New  Model. 

William  Allen  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and 
spent  the  next  five  years  there,  as  a  captain  (later  lieutenant- 
colonel)  and  adjutant-general  of  the  English  forces.^  In  the 
Cromwellian  army  the  adjutant-general’s  duties  were  not  well  de¬ 
fined,  but  they  seem  to  have  involved  general  assistance  to  the 
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commander,  both  of  an  administrative  and  a  tactical  kind,  and  I 
Allen  engaged  in  both  types  of  activities.  He  and  Henry  Crom-  ) 
♦veil  were  sent  by  Ireton  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  against  I 
the  enemy  in  King’s  County,  where  they  reduced  the  stronghold  ' 
of  Ballybawn.  A  little  later  in  1651  he  was  with  Ludlow  at  the 
taking  of  Clare  Castle.^  He  also  negotiated  some  of  the  most 
important  treaties  by  which  the  enemy  surrendered.^® 

The  correspondence  of  Allen  and  his  comrades  is  highly  reveal¬ 
ing  of  the  attitude  of  the  godly  party  toward  the  defeated  race. 

^t  first  they  were  convinced  that  their  victories  were  a  sign  of  the 
distinction  God  had  made  between  them  and  the  Irish.  Later  the  ' 
outbreak  of  sickness  in  the  English  garrisons,  which  “  laid  heapes 
upon  heapes,”  profoundly  stirred  them,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  Lord  was  displeased  with  their  complacency.  “  But  at  last,  by 
all  these  sad  stroakes  from  heaven,  wee  were  raised  out  of  that 
sleepy  secure  condition  to  call  upon  his  name,  seeke  his  face,  and 
begg  to  know  his  minde  in  these  judgements,  which  while  wee 
were  doing  he  both  discovered  the  sinn  which  was  our  departure 
and  back-sliding  from  him,  forgetting  him  and  the  things  hee  hath 
done  for  us  growing  Cold,  and  dead  in  our  dutyes  one  towards 
another,  as  alsoe  towards  his  worship  and  service,  together  with 
our  love  of  the  world,  and  too  much  conforming  to  the  fashions  of 
it,  not  distinguishing  ourselves  from,  but  pertakeing  with  the  natives  ) 

of  this  countrey  in  their  sinn,  an  soe  pertakeing  in  their  judge-  I 

ments.”^ 

Thereafter  the  Puritans  determined  to  govern  themselves  more 
strictly,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  enemy.  Allen  signed 
the  notable  letter  to  Parliament  in  May  1652,  deploring  “our 
general  aptness  to  lenity  towards  and  composure  with  this  enemy.” 

The  “  bloodguilteness  ”  of  the  Irish,  and  God’s  revealed  intention 
to  pursue  them  with  ”  farther  severity,”  led  the  officers  to  urge 
harsher  rather  than  more  lenient  terms  for  the  conquered  land.** 

Allen  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  Ulster, 
where  the  large  Scottish  population  was  hostile  to  the  Republic. 

The  Scots  were  “more  or  less  perverse  according  to  the  temper  | 
of  their  respective  ministers,”  reported  the  commissioners,  who 
accordingly  proposed  a  scheme  of  transplantation,  by  which  the 
Ulster  Scots  would  be  removed  to  some  other  part  of  Ireland.**  i 
Although  welcomed  by  the  government,  the  idea  was  eventually 
abandoned  when  the  Scots  proved  willing  to  give  security  for  their  ' 
peaceable  behaviour.  The  plan  was,  however,  the  origin  of  the 
transplantation  of  the  Irish  which  the  Puritans  later  pursued  with 
such  drastic  consequences.  The  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland 
more  than  fulfilled  his  demands  for  severity,  and  by  1654  a  note  ' 

of  remorse  appears  in  Allen’s  correspondence :  “  Pray  for  us,  that  . 

now  we  come  to  possess  houses  we  have  not  built,  and  vineyards  ’ 
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we  have  not  planted,  we  may  not  now  forget  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness  to  us.”^ 

Allen  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Huish,  daughter  of  a  Devon¬ 
shire  man.  She  brought  her  family  to  Ireland  in  1651.**  Her 
sister  married  Quartermaster-General  John  Vernon,  and  the  two 
brothers-in-law  were  much  in  each  other’s  company.**  All  were 
ardent  members  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Waterford,  under 
Thomas  Patient,  and  Allen’s  outlook  from  about  1651  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  principles  of  the  group  which  he  now  embraced.  An 
incident  in  which  he  was  involved  illustrates  signiHcantly  the  re¬ 
ligious  divisions  among  the  Puritans.  In  1651  the  Council  of 
State  sent  over  John  Rogers,  an  Independent  preacher,  appointed 
to  the  pulpit  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin^  The  congrega¬ 
tion  included  a  number  of  Baptists  against  whose  tenets  Rogers 
pronounced  strongly.  News  of  this  came  to  Waterford,  and 
Patient  and  his  followers  determined  to  rebuke  the  Baptists  at 
Dublin  for  backsliding.  Allen  and  Vernon  carried  their  message : 

We  hear  you  do  not  walk  orderly  together,  but  are  joined  in 
fellowship  with  such  as  do  fundamentally  differ  in  judgment 
and  practice,  to  wit,  such  as  agree  not  with  you  about  the 
true  state  of  a  visible  church,  nor  the  fundamental  ordinances 
thereof  .  .  .  The  end  of  church  fellowship  is  the  observation 
of  all  Christ’s  commands,  but  this  your  practice  crosseth  in 
that  you  agree  to  walk  with  such  as  have  not,  nor  practice, 
the  Ordinance  of  dipping  believers,  and  by  your  communion 
with  them  in  church  administration  you  are  made  guilty  of 
their  sin  of  disobedience. 

Put  bluntly,  “  the  Jews,”  they  said,  “  might  as  well  had  admitted 
uncircumcised  persons  to  eat  the  Passover.”**  The  upshot  was  a 
schism  in  the  congregation  at  Dublin,  which  was  eventually  taken 
over  by  the  Baptists,  Rogers  giving  up  his  pulpit  and  returning  to 
England  after  six  months’  preaching. 

Another  group  was  more  obstinate.  The  Presbyterians  in  Ire¬ 
land  ran  foul  of  the  Commonwealthsmen  for  their  refusal  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Engagement.  This  was  an  oath  required  of  all  per¬ 
sons,  to  be  faithful  to  the  revolutionary  government,  without  a 
king  or  House  of  Lords,  and  this  the  Presbyterians  refused  to  swal¬ 
low.  They  were  therefore  directed  to  send  two  of  their  number 
to  Dublin  to  satisfy  Fleetwood  and  the  council  of  officers  for  their 
obstinacy.  After  some  debate  it  was  urged  that  if  ministers  ex¬ 
pected  protection  from  the  state  they  should  be  willing  to  promise 
fidelity.  One  of  the  Presbyterians  replied  that  this  might  be  true 
for  those  who  refused  the  Engagement  out  of  worldly  and  political 
considerations,  but  that  the  Presbyterians  refused  "merely  in  con- 
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science,”  and  that  as  they  were  numerically  inconsiderable  the  I 
government  should  not  insist.  To  this  Allen  objected,  “Papists  I 
would  and  might  say  as  much  for  themselves,  and  pretend  con-  ) 
science  as  well  as  they.”  The  reply  was  a  non-sequitur,  but  none¬ 
theless  crushing  in  a  group  which  included  a  number  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  events  of  1649 :  Papists  could  kill  Protestant 
kings  but  Presbyterians  not.  The  eflfect  was  “a  great  silence.”  I 
Eventually  the  officers  abandoned  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  I 
Engagement,  especially  after  Cromwell’s  coup  in  1653.^  f 

The  Presbyterian  who  described  this  incident  complained  that  » 

“  the  Anabaptist  faction  cairied  most  sway.”  The  influence 
which  Allen  and  his  co-religionists  exerted  in  Ireland  was  certainly 
strong.  Politically  it  verged  on  extreme  republicanism,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  dismay  with  which  they  viewed  Cromwell’s  assumption 
of  the  Protectorate.  Looking  back  on  this  event  some  years  later 
Allen  was  convinced  that  it  constituted  a  fatal  lapse  on  the  part 
of  the  army.  In  the  civil  war  God  was  with  them,  their  enemies  i 
fled.  Then  in  1647  they  faltered :  instead  of  trusting  in  the  Lord 
they  yielded  to  human  motives,  particularly  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  king.  These  led  into  labyrinths,  “out  of  which  nothing  | 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  directing  to  seeking  him,  and  consult-  I 
ing  your  duty  according  to  His  Word  could  extricate  you.”  Resort  | 
to  prayer  brought  them  back  to  the  path,  ajid  from  1648  to  1653 
the  army  was  led  by  the  Lord.  The  dissolution  of  the  Rump  was  i 
justified,  because  the  members  were  “men.  not  spirited  for  the 
further  work  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.”  The  Nominated  (Barebones) 
Parliament,  by  “  discouraging  the  bad,  countenancing  the  good, 
attempting  to  break  and  remove  oppressive  yoaks,  and  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  the  poor  people  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  others,”  pro¬ 
secuted  the  true  ends  of  government  better  than  any  parliament 
before  or  since.  In  establishing  the  Protector,  however,  the  army  | 
raised  I’p  a  king,  in  nature  if  not  in  name,  imposed  the  Instrument 
of  Government  on  the  nation,  and  imprisoned  those  who  ^ 
dissented^* 

This  was  Allen’s  later  view.  In  1654  he  was  less  outspoken^ 
and  attempted  to  persuade  Cromwell  of  the  Baptists’  loyalty.  Pro¬ 
testing  against  rumours  of  their  disaffection  he  wrote : 

Wee  can  noe  sooner  Speak  (though  in  never  so  peaceable 
and  Christian  a  way)  of  these  things  but  we  are  in  England  | 
Judged  Enemies  to  the  government,  ready  to  rise,  nay,  up 
in  Arms  against  it,  and  what  not.  Oh  my  Lord,  have  you 
knowne  us  soe  long  and  yet  suspect  us  soe  soone;  have  we 
been  adictted  to  such  things  as  these?  ...  If  God  bring  you 
a  day  of  distresse  when  freinds  may  best  be  knowne,  you  will  i 
find  most  of  those  that  have  been  tearmed  the  most  dissatisfied 
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one  here  stand  by  you  and  your  authority  .  .  .  and  in  the 
mean  time,  though  you  may  not  find  them  with  the  multitude 
shouting  you  up  in  your  titles  in  the  streets,  yet  will  I  trust 
*  be  found  Supplicating  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  that  wisdom 

I  for  you  from  above  which  is  first  pure  and  then  peacible.^ 

To  a  private  correspondent,  however,  Allen  expressed  serious 
misgivings.  “  As  to  the  person  in  chief  place,  I  confess  I  love  and 
honour  him,  for  the  honour  God  hath  put  upon  him,  and  I  trust 
will  yet  continue;  I  mean  that  of  uprightheartedness  to  the  Lord, 

'  though  this  last  change  with  his  [its?]  attendancies  hath  more 
stumbled  me  than  ever  any  did;  and  I  still  have  many  thoughts 
of  heart  concerning  it.”^^  To  another  friend,  who  had  recently 
resigned  his  commission,  Allen  expressed  sympathy  but  explained 
that  “  though  things  are  not  as  I  wish  they  were,  yet  I  do  not  judge 
that  a  call  to  leave  a  station  in  which  I  am  by  providence  set.”“ 
Certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Baptists  in  Ireland  were 
prepared  to  rise  against  the  Protector.  They  had  had  blood  and 
war  enough,  wrote  Allen.^®  Yet  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  new  monarchy  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
j  Allen’s  stern  conscience  demanded  an  accounting.  Toward  the 
end  of  1654  he  returned  to  England  and  sought  and  interview  with 
I  the  Protector  himself.  Cromwell  heard  a  frank  expression  of 
Allen’s  dissatisfaction,  and  the  two  parted  “in  a  huflfe,’’  Allen 
'  going  down  to  the  West  Country  to  his  wife’s  family.  Here  he 
threw  himself  into  activity  with  the  Baptists,  at  whose  meetings  he 
was  said  to  have  criticized  the  government  roundly.  “All  the 
country  rings  of  his  dissatisfaction,”  wrote  an  informant.^ 

The  time  was  critical.  Knowledge  of  Royalist,  Leveller,  and 
Fifth-Monarchy  plots  made  imperative  the  crushing  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  the  army.  Cromwell  was  actively  purging  all  officers  whose 
loyalty  was  suspect,  and  could  hardly  tolerate  public  criticism 
such  as  Allen  indulged  in.  Accordingly  Allen  was  put  under  con- 
'  finement  in  his  father-in-law’s  house  at  Sand,  in  Devon.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  the  most  searching  inquiries  failed  to 
reveal  evidence  of  treasonable  activities  on  Allen’s  part.  The  worst 
that  could  be  discovered  was  that  he  had  highly  commended  the 
Republican  Ludlow,  and  that  he  had  declared  that  Cromwell  might 
have  ruled  in  the  interest  of  honest  men  without  taking  so  much 
power  to  himself.  A  letter  from  Cromwell,  justifying  his  action, 
*  provoked  a  sweeping  denial  by  Allen,  who  went  on  to  reproach 
the  Protector  for  his  own  bac' -.sliding.  “What  my  esteem  hath 
been  of  you  in  some  vertical  foisuking  days  I  believe  you  can  re¬ 
member;  and  I  can  truly  say,  if  I  have  erred,  it  hath  been,  I  fear, 

I  in  esteeming  too  highly  of  you.”  This  was  an  ill  reward  for  thir- 
'  teen  years’  faithful  service.  “  The  Lord  grant  you  may  find  more 
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mercy  from  'him  in  the  great  day,  than  I  have  had  from  you  in 
this.”-” 

Allen  found  a  defender  in  Charles  Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  who  was  well  known  for  his  conciliatory  outlook,  and  who 
wrote  urging  Allen’s  release,  he  having  promised  not  to  act  against 
the  government. Accordingly,  about  the  spring  of  1655,  Allen 
came  out  of  confinement  and  removed  to  London. 

From  the  capital  Allen  maintaintd  a  busy  correspondence  with 
Ireland  which  brought  him  into  disrepute  with  Henrv  Cromwell, 
Fleetwood’s  successor  as  Lord  Deputy.  Since  Allen  was  “repre¬ 
senting  things  in  the  worst  sense,”  the  Deputy  urged  that  he  be 
sent  back  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  returned  in  October,  1655, 
after  making  a  promise  of  fidelity  to  the  Protectorate.^^  Almost 
immediately  fresh  accusations  of  sedition  were  brought  against 
him.  Allen’s  presence,  wrote  one  of  Thurloe’s  correspondents 
from  Dublin,  was  responsible  for  “  divers  unfit  speeches  and  prac¬ 
tices,”^  and  even  at  the  funeral  sermon  preached  for  Allen’s  wife 
the  Baptists  were  full  of  their  persecution.'**  Henry  Cromwell  re¬ 
ported  that  Allen  was  not  apt  to  forgive  nor  forget  injuries.  He 
went  on  to  complain  that  Vernon,  his  brother-in-law,  at  a  morn¬ 
ing  lecture  in  December,  1655,  castigated  the  Deputy,  preaching 
“  that  it  was  a  great  judgement  for  the  people  of  God  to  be  under 
young  or  wicked  governors,”  who  were  apt  to  believe  lies  against 
the  poor  saints.  Though  their  rulers  pretended  to  be  for  the  lambs 
of  Jesus,  “yet  it  as  as  Pharaoh  was  for  Joseph,  and  as  Herod  for 
John  Baptist,  only  to  serve  their  ends  upon  them.”^  Not  until 
the  two  brothers  were  “well  disposed  of,”  wrote  the  Deputy,  was 
there  hope  of  quietness.^^ 

Matters  came  to  a  head  in  December  1656,  when  Vernon,  Allen, 
and  two  other  Baptist  officers  resigned  their  commissions.  Not 
having  been  employed  lately,  they  told  the  Deputy,  they  could  no 
longer  conscientiously  accept  their  pay.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
“  subtle  and  grave  Mr.  Allen  brought  up  the  rear,  and  was  more 
ingenuous  than  the  rest  in  declaring  that  the  ground  of  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  took  its  rise  from  the  first  change  of  the  government 
[Cromwell’s  dissolution  of  the  Rump],  forseeing  that  Siey  should 
be  no  way  able  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  first  engaged;  and 
being  now  more  fully  convinced  of  it,  and  looking  upon  himself 
as  formerly  discharged  by  his  highness,  he  thought  it  best  for  him 
to  draw  to  a  more  retired  condition.”  Henry  Cromwell  accepted 
their  resignations,  and  on  the  whole  subsequent  events  justified  his 
satisfaction  that  there  was  little  to  fear  from  the  Baptists  hence¬ 
forth.^®  Their  resignations  did  the  officers  credit,  and  seem  amply 
to  confirm  that  they  had  no  intention  of  plotting  against  the 
government.  Had  they  been  conspirators  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  left  the  comparative  security  of  their  military  posts. 
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In  the  spring  of  1657,  when  the  Parliament’s  offer  of  the  king- 
ship  to  Cromwell  was  in  the  air,  there  appeared  the  famous 
pamphlet  Killing  No  Murder,  showing  the  lawfulness  of  assassinat¬ 
ing  the  Protector,  to  whom  the  pamphlet  was  ironically  dedicated. 
Although  Silius  Titus  lent  stylistic  help,  in  the  main  the  piece  was 
the  work  of  Edward  Sexby,  who,  as  an  agitator  in  1647,  had  stood 
before  the  bar  of  the  Commons  with  William  Allen,  and  Who  was 
now  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Levellers.  He  placed  Allen’s 
name  on  the  tide-page,  and  forty  years  later  the  story  was  told 
that  Oliver  sent  for  Allen  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author. 
“Allen  desired  to  see  the  booke,  which  Oliver  lent  him  to  read; 
and  then  Allen  told  him,  that  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  had 
not  the  capacity  enough  to  be  the  author;  but  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  have  writ  it,  he  would  with  all  his  heart  have  done  it.’’^® 
Before  long  Sexby  was  captured  and  confessed  to  the  authorship, 
but  the  government  continued  to  keep  Allen  under  surveillance, 
intercepted  his  correspondence,  and  maintained  spies  among  the 
Baptist  groups  which  he  and  Vernon  visited.  The  two  brothers- 
in-law  were  busily  engaged  in  the  south-west,  where,  about  this 
time,  they  founded  a  Baptist  church  at  Dalwood.*®  In  1658  they 
issued  a  strange  tract  which  well  exemplifies  the  Baptist  spirit. 
The  Captive  taken  from  the  Strong  was  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  their  sister-in-law,  Deborah  Huish,  whose  soul-sufferings 
and  spiritual  torments  had  sifter  fourteen  years  been  set  at  rest  by 
an  inward  awakening.  Allen  apologized  for  the  “homely  dress” 
of  the  pamphlet,  thinking  “its  own  natural  simple  attire  would 
best  become  it.”  Yet  with  all  its  crudities,  the  work  has  an  air  of 
conviction  not  unworthy  of  Bunyan  himself.** 

In  May  1658,  Allen  and  Vernon  attended  a  general  meeting  of 
Baptists  at  Dorchester,  where  there  was  a  great  debate  about  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  where  the  leaders  also  discussed  privately 
the  prospect  of  union  with  the  Fifth-Monarchy  party.**  The  de¬ 
cision  was  put  off,  but  Oliver’s  death  (September  3rd,  1658)  aroused 
new  apprehensions  in  the  government.  An  officer  whom  Thurloe 
had  detailed  to  spy  on  Allen  and  Vernon  wrote,  “  there  was  never 
more  necessity  to  watch  them  than  at  this  ticklish  posture  of 
affaires  .  .  .  The  contrariety  they  possesse  against  his  highnesse’s 
interest  ingageth  me  to  mind  his  late  highnesse  and  your  commands. 
I  have,  I  hope,  already  indifferent  good  spies  among  them  .  .  . 
Certainly  they  are  persons  of  as  much  venome  and  revenge  as  any 
Whatsoever,  and  will  not  spare  to  adventure  on  anything,  that  may 
give  them  the  least  hope  of  sucesse.”** 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  these  charges  with  the  other 
evidence  relating  to  Allen’s  conduct,  although  the  breaches  which 
now  existed  between  old  comrades  of  the  civil  war  are  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Allen  published  his  Memorial 
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of  the  meeting  of  officers  at  Windsor  in  1648.  As  regards  the 
present  crisis,  this  was  harmless  enough,  for  Allen’s  remedy  for 
the  divisions  of  the  nation  was  to  seek  the  will  of  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  as  they  had  done  a  decade  earlier.  But  it  was  damning 
that  he  should  have  spoken  of  a  revival  of  “  the  old  dying  cause,” 
which  implied  a  restitution  of  the  rule  of  the  saints  disturbed  b 
1653.*“ 

For  a  short  time  his  hopes  were  realized.  The  dissolution  of 
Richard  Cromwell’s  Parliament  (April  22nd,  1659)  was  followed 
by  the  recall  of  the  republican  Rump.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
officers,  the  Rump  restored  a  number  of  Baptists  to  the  army,  in¬ 
cluding  Allen,  who  was  given  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse  in 
Ireland.**  Rather  than  join  them,  however,  Allen  remained  in 
England  and  engaged  in  writing  and  politics. 

The  confusion  following  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate  was  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  constitution-framers,  and  Allen  was  no  exception.  With 
nineteen  other  Baptists,  Fifth-Monarchists,  and  Levellers  he  issued 
An  Essay  toward  Settlement  upon  a  Sure  Foundation,  denouncing 
government  by  a  single  person,  urging  the  removal  of  tithes,  and 
demanding  liberty  of  conscience.**  Like  other  constitutional 
schemes  of  that  season  this  came  to  nothing.  Allen’s  own  momen¬ 
tary  eminence  ended  in  January  1660,  when  General  Monck  wrote 
to  the  Speaker,  deploring  his  recent  appointment  in  Ireland,  and 
styling  him  “  noe  good  friend  of  yours.”  He  was  accordingly,  re¬ 
moved  from  his  command.*^  The  Long  Parliament’s  dissolution 
(March  16th,  1660)  and  the  plans  for  a  general  election  fore¬ 
shadowed  new  divisions,  and  Allen  made  his  last  plea  for  a  repub¬ 
lic  of  saints.  In  A  Word  to  the  Army,  touching  their  Sin  and 
Duty  he  implicitly  recognized  the  army  as  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  nation.  To  reveal  to  the  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  how  they 
had  strayed  from  the  path  of  righteousness  would  make  possible 
“  their  recovery  to  that  path  of  unfeigned  repentence.”  Adopting 
a  historical  treatment,  he  showed  how  the  army  had  prospered  so 
long  as  they  had  asserted  God’s  design  by  the  gradual  exaltation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  death  of  Oliver,  he  wrote,  should  have 
led  them  to  consider  well  their  errors  and  their  next  steps,  but  they 
set  up  another  Protector,  deposed  him,  then  called  the  Rump  back 
into  existence,  which  in  turn  had  now  dissolved  itself.  While  these 
crimes  were  planned_by  the  commanders,  the  soldiers  had  a  share 
in  the  sin,  having  executed  the  will  of  their  officers  and  having 
concurred  in  the  Protectorate,  in  violation  of  earlier  declarations 
against  government  by  a  single  person.  The  only  remedy  was  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  king  and  saviour,  and  to  seek  the  Lord : 
“  Yea,  this  were  the  way  to  lay  such  a  Magna  Charta  as  would 
stand  more  sure  against  alterations  than  any  you  can  lay.” 

.In  all  this,  like  many  another  adherent  of  “  the  good  old  cause,” 
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I  Allen  deified  an  earlier  age  and  lost  sight  of  reality  “  in  a  web  of 
fantasy  spun  from  the  apocalyptic  visions  and  violent  history  of 
an  earlier  chosen  people.”*®  His  pamphlet  was  too  much  for  the 
j  Council  of  State,  already  jeopardized  by  the  recent  mutiny  under 
I  Lambert,  and  in  April,  1660,  Allen  was  committed  to  confinement 
in  Lambeth  House  for  endeavouring  to  debauch  the  soldiers  from 
I  their  obedience.*®  He  was  still  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  Commons  in  September,  and  in  prison  in  December,  being 
then  described  with  his  fellows  as  “very  hearty  and  .  .  .  takeing 
a  great  deale  of  joy  in  their  affliction.”®*  Possibly  he  enjoyed  a 
short  period  of  freedom,  but  a  “  Will.  Allen  ”  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  general  seizure  of  Anabaptists  and  “  fanatics  ”  in  January, 
1661,  after  the  Fifth-Monarchy  rising  under  Thomas  Venner.** 

I  The  Baptists  denied  any  share  in  Venner’s  plot,  and  Allen  was 
I  probably  released,  for  in  April,  1661  the  former  Adjutant-General 
was  again  ordered  to  be  apprehended,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Gate- 
I  house,  where  on  June  19th  his  and  Vernon’s  release  was  finally 

I  ordered,  they  giving  security  of  £1,000  to  leave  the  kingdom  with¬ 

in  fifteen  days.®^  Whether  they  complied  is  not  known,  and  the 
brothers-in-law  almost  disappear  from  the  records  henceforth. 

I  The  last  mention  occurs  in  1667,  when  Allen  and  several  others 
j  contributed  to  an  elegy  on  Vernon,  who  died  on  May  29th  of  that 
P  year.** 

[  Thus,  like  so  many  who  had  been  thrust  to  the  forefront,  Allen 
was  swallowed  by  obscurity.  The  vision  of  the  millenium  which 
he  and  so  many  of  his  fellows  entertained  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Yet  he  grasped  that  government  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people  and  that  toleration  must  ultimately  prevail.  He 
deserves  remembrance  as  a  zealot  who  defied  the  most  powerful 
ruler  of  the  age,  and  whose  religious  fervour  was  guarantee  of  the 
survival  of  dissent  in  the  more  hostile  atmosphere  of  the 
Restoration. 

j  »  The  Clarke  Papers,  ed.  C.  H.  Firth,  I  (1891),  pp.  430-431. 

^G.  Davies,  “  The  Parliamentary  Army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1642-5,” 

I  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XLIX  (1934),  pp.  37,  54. 

^Ibid.,  p.  45. 

^The  letter  is  printed  in  A  Declaration  of  the  Engagements,  Remon¬ 
strances,  Representations,  Proposals,  Desires  and  Resolutions  from  His 
Excellency  Str  Tho:  Fairfax,  and  the  Generali  Councel  of  the  Army  (London, 
1647),  p.  9,  and  in  Henry  Cary,  Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil  War  (London, 
1842),  I,  pp.  201-5.  I  quote  from  the  version  printed  by  William  Prynne, 
The  hypocrites  vnmasking  (London,  1647). 

*  Prynn,  The  hypocrites  vnmasking,  p.  4. 

'  ®  John  Rushworth,  Historical  Collections,  VII  (London,  1701),  pp.  474- 

I  475. 

I  "^Memoirs  of  Denzit,  Lord  Holies  (London,  1699),  pp.  89-90. 
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®  Clarke  Paper,  I,  pp.  87-88. 

9  Rushworth,  Historical  Collections,  VII,  p.  498. 

William  Haller  and  Godfrev  Davies,  eds..  The  Leveller  Tracts.  1647- 
1653  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  51-63. 

11.4  Declaration  from  the  Agitators  (1647),  quoted  in  Sir  James  Berry  and 
Stephen  G.  Lee,  A  Cromwellian  Major  General:  The  Career  of  Colonel 
James  Berry  (OxiFord,  1938),  pp.  42-44. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  35-38. 

12  Clarke  Papers,  I,  pp.  180-181,  * 

i-l/tid.,  pp.  189-190. 

15/fcid.,  pp.  193-194,  199-201. 

16/fc.V/.,  p.  213. 

.12  The  Humble  Address  of  the  Agitators  of  the  Army  to  his  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  [14  Aug.,  1647]  (London,  1647). 

1®A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  Puritanism  and  Liberty  (London,  1938),  p.  442; 
Haller  and  Davies,  The  Leveller  Tracts,  p.  68;  Clarke  Papers,  I,  xlvii;  Don 
M.  Wolfe,  Leveller  Manifestos  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  (New  York,  1944), 
p.  42. 

l®Sir  Charles  Firth  and  Godfrey  Davies,  The  Regimental  History  of 
Cromwell’s  Army  (Oxford,  1940),  II,  p.  614. 

20  Clarke  Papers,  II,  p.  247. 

21  Firth  and  Davies,  Regimental  History,  II,  pp.  457-458. 

22  Clarke  Papers,  II,  p.  247. 

22  A  faithful  memorial  of  that  remarkable  meeting . .  .at  Windsor  Castle 
(London,  1659),  in  Somers  Tracts,  VI  (London,  1811],  pp.  498-504.  Allen 
was  in  some  sort  of  attendance  on  the  king  during  his  last  months  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  carried  to  Bishop  Juxon  the  king’s  request  that  he  should  wait  on 
him  after  he  had  been  sentenced  (William  Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and 
Times  (London,  1822),  pp.  144-145;  The  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  ed. 
C.  H.  Firth  (Oxford,  1894],  I,  p.  218). 

24  I  infer  that  he  was  on  Cromwell’s  staff  during  the  Irish  campaign,  be¬ 
cause  when  Cromwell  left  Ireland  in  May,  1650  Lord  Broghill  announced 
he  would  obey  no  one  but  Ireton  and  Allen  Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland  under 
the  Stuarts  and  during  the  Interregnum,  II  [London,  1909],  267). 

22  James  Caulfield,  ed.,  Cromwelliana  (Westminster,  1810),  p.  102; 
Memoirs  of  Ludlow,  I,  p.  290. 

26  Negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Limerick  (John  T.  Gilbert,  A  Con¬ 
temporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland  frorn  i641  to  1652  [Dublin,  1879- 
1880],  III,  pt.  ii,  pp.  243-244);  agreement  with  the  Irish  brigade  in  Tipper¬ 
ary  and  Waterford  (ibid.,  pp.  296,  299);  Kilkenny  (Memoirs  of  Ludlow,  I, 
p.  315;  Robert  Dunlop,  ed.,  Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth  [Manchester, 
1913],  I,  pp.  185-186,  201,  202;  Gilbert,  Contemporary  History,  III,  pt.  i, 
p.  94);  surrender  of  Vbcount  Muskerry  in  Munster  (Dunlop,  Ireland  under 
the  Commonwealth,  I,  pp.  224,  228).  In  July,  1652  the  officers  in  Ireland 
employed  Allen,  with  Colonel  John  Hewson,  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
Council  in  State,  requesting  “  that  a  competent  maintenance  might  be 
speedily  provided  for  maimed  soldiers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  ot  those 
who  died  in  the  service  of  Ireland  ”  (Memoirs  of  Ludlow,  I,  p.  528;  Calendar 
of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1651-52  [London,  1878],  p.  347;  Commons 
Journals,  VII  [n.p.,  n.d.],  pp.  162-163). 

'  27  Ireton,  Allen,  and  others  to  Cromwell,  10th  July,  1651,  pr.  in  John 
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Nickolls,  Original  Letters  and  Papers  of  State  addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
(London,  1743),  pp.  72-74. 

Memoirs  of  Ludlow,  I,  pp.  512-513. 

29  Dunlop,  Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth,  II,  pp.  329-332. 

Collection  of  the  State  Papers  of  John  Thurloe,  ed.  Thomas  Birch 
(London,  1742),  II,  p.  215. 

21  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen 
Anne  (London,  1878),  p.  160;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series, 
1651  (London,  1877),  p.  554. 

^  Another  connection  in  Irish  official  circles  was  James  Standish,  Receiver- 
General  of  Ireland,  whom  Allen  addressed  in  correspondence  as  “  uncle.” 

22  St.  John  D.  Seymour,  The  Puritans  in  Ireland  (1647-1661)  (Oxford, 
1921),  pp.  23-24;  Edward  Rogers,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Opinions 
of  a  Fifth-Monarchy  Man  .  .  .  John  Rogers  (London,  1867),  p.  29.  Under 
Fleetwood’s  government  Allen  and  Vernon  were  members  of  a  committee  to 
achieve  “  the  effectual  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland,  but  efforts  to 
attract  preachers  were  unsuccessful  ”  (Seymour,  Puritans  in  Ireland,  p.  61). 

2*  Patrick  Adair,  A  T rue  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  ed.  W.  D.  Killen  (Belfast,  1866),  pp.  195-196. 

22  A  Word  to  the  Army,  touching  their  Sin  and  Dutie  ...  by  William 
Allen  .  .  .  an  unfeigned  seeker  of  their  souls  welfare  (London,  1660). 

26  Louise  Fargo  Brown,  The  Political  Activities  of  the  BaMists  and  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Men  (Washington,  1912),  pp.  142-143,  quoting  British  Museum 
Harleian  MS.  4106,  f.  226. 

27  Thurloe  State  Papers,  II,  pp.  214-215. 

28/6,rf.,  p.  215. 

Analecta  Hibernica,  No.  1  (March,  1930),  p.  18. 

Thurloe  State  Papers,  III,  pp.  140,  143;  W.  C.  Abbott,  The  Writings 
and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1937-47),  III,  p.  45. 
That  Allen  seemed  to  go  about  in  disguise  aggravated  his  offence. 

91  Thurloe  State  Papers,  III,  pp.  140-141. 

92  Ibid.,  pp.  183,  246. 

*3  Ibid.,  p.  744;  IV,  pp.  55,  108. 

99  Ibid..  IV,  pp.  192,  197. 

95  Ibid.,  pp.  327-328. 

96  Ibid.,  p.  328.  In  the  same  year  the  father-in-law  of  Allen  and  Vemon 
was  committed  to  the  Devonshire  assizes  for  saying  that  the  Protector  was  a 
rogue  (Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne, 

p.  160). 

97  Thurloe  State  Papers,  IV,  p.  433. 

98  Ibid.,  V,  pp.  670-672,  729.  Allen  and  Vemon  continued  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  in  Dublin  (ibid.,  VI,  pp.  222-223). 

99  C.  H.  Firth,  The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate  (London,  1909-1910), 
I,  pp.  229-230. 

50  A.  C.  Underwood,  A  History  of  the  British  Baptists  (London,  1947), 
p.  74. 

51  The  Captive  Taken  from  the  Strong  (London,  1658). 

Thurloe  State  Papers,  VII,  pp.  138-140;  Brown,  Baptists  and  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Men,  pp.  132-133. 
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S3  Thurloe  State  Papers,  VII,  p.  385. 

Somers  Tracts.  VI,  pp.  498-504. 

"Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1659-1660  (1886),  p.  13; 
Godfrey  Davies,  The  Restoration  of  Charles  II  (San  Marino,  California, 
1955),  p,  245. 

S6  Brown,  Baptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  p.  189  cf.  H.  G.  Tibbutt, 
Colonel  John  Okey,  1606-1662  (Bedfordshire  Hist.  Rea  Soc.,  1955),  p.  9& 
Clarke  Papers,  IV,  p.  252;  Firth  and  Davies,  Regimental  History  of 
Cromwell’s  Army,  II,  pp.  594,  613-614. 

58  A.  H.  Woolrych,  “  The  Good  Old  Cause  and  the  Fall  of  the  Protector¬ 
ate,”  Camb.  Hist.  Jour.,  XIII  (1957),  p.  160. 

59  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1659-60,  p.  573. 

Berry  and  Lee,  A  Cromwellian  Major  General,  p.  262. 

London’s  Glory,  or  the  Riot  and  Ruine  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men 
(London,  1661). 

62  Berry  and  Lee,  pp.  262-263 ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series, 

1661-62  (1861),  p.  12. 

63  Bochim.  Sighs  poured  out  by  some  troubled  Hearts  (n.p.,  n.d.). 
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The  Australian  Japanese  Mission 

Australian  Baptists  have  always  been  keenly  interested  in 
missionary  work  overseas.  At  the  beginning  they  sent  gifts  to 
London  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  days  when,  crippled 
by  heavy  chapel  debts  and  unable  to  make  the  most  of  the  many 
opportunities  of  their  own  home  mission,  they  seemed  least  able 
to  afford  it.  Before  long  there  was  a  demand  that  they  themselves 
should  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  heathen. 

One  notable  attempt  to  do  this  was  made  in  the  seventies  of  the 
last  century.*  A  young  Baptist  pastor,  Mr.  William  Hack,  who  had 
pioneered  work  at  Hilton  in  South  Australia,*  felt  a  strong  call  to 
missionary  service.  He  applied  in  1870  to  the  South  Australian 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  service  in  Faridpur.  Here  the  South 
Australians  were  supporting  native  workers  engaged  by  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  agents  stationed  at  Dacca.  Hack  was  rejected 
on  the  grounds  of  ill-health.  Undeterred  he  made  two  further 
applications  to  the  Society  in  the  following  years,  but  his  offers 
of  service  were  declined. 

In  the  meantime  his  interests  were  attracted  towards  Japan,  a 
mission  field  now  opening  after  the  favourable  treaties  between 
this  country  and  some  of  the  Western  Powers  in  1858.  Hack  now 
made  a  new  approach  to  the  committee  of  the  South  Australian 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  seeking  support  for  a  mission  to  Japan 
which  he  personally  would  undertake.  He  suggested  that  the 
committee  give  priority  to  Faridpur  “  and  afterwards  to  give  Japan 
what  was  left  of  their  funds.”  No  work  could  be  sustained  in  such 
a  fashion,  so  that  the  committee  had  little  choice  but  to  decline 
his  undertaking. 

The  intrepid  enthusiast  now  sought  the  aid  of  private  persons. 
While  some  strongly  opposed  his  venture,  others  rallied  to  his 
support,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  sum  of  £350  had  been 
subscribed.  Encouraged  by  these  gifts.  Hack,  his  wife  and  three 
small  sons.  Miss  Stonehouse  (his  wife’s  sister),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clode, 
Mr.  Baley  and  a  children’s  nurse  left  Australia  in  November,  1873 
for  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  party  disembarked  at  Nagasaki  on  January  12,  1874.  Hack 
rented  a  house  previously  used  as  a  printing  office.  Clode,  who 
had  some  experience  in  the  printing  trade,  had  speculated  on  the 
journey  over  whether  this  might  be  useful  in  Japan.  The  answer 
to  these  questionings  came  when,  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival,  the 
plant  was  offered  to  the  missionaries.  Gifts  from  Australia  at  this 
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juncture  made  purchzise  possible.  The  group  engaged  in  job-print¬ 
ing  and  produced  a  secular  paper  named  “  The  Rising  Sun  ”  in 
order  to  support  themselves  in  their  labours.  The  proceeds  were 
small,  but  the  party  persisted  in  their  mission,  determined  that  ^ 
their  printing  house  should  be  primarily  a  mission  press.  They 
issued  tracts  in  English  for  seamen  visiting  their  port,  and  others  J 
in  Japanese  “consisting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  24th  Psalm,  67th 
Psalm,  and  one  on  Miracles.”  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  | 

poverty-stricken  Japanese  could  not  afford  to  buy  such  literature.  ' 

To  be  effective,  tracts  had  to  be  distributed  free  of  cost.  “ .  .  . 
many  times,”  wrote  Hack,  “  I  have  been  nearly  dragged  to  the  « 

ground  by  eager  hands  stretched  out  to  receive  the  ‘  crumbs  ’  of  I 

eternal  life  and  truth  which  I  had  to  distribute  in  the  shape  of  | 

tracts.”  Thus  began  the  ministry  of  what  Hack  claimed  to  be  the  | 

first  mission  press  Japan  had  known.  i 

Soon  after  arrival,  a  large  room  in  the  house  was  opened  for 
preaching.  The  missionaries  were  disappointed  when  few  Japanese  I 
could  be  induced  to  attend  the  services  held  there.  However,  seamen  f 
from  British  and  American  vessels  in  port  came  in  encouraging 
numbers.  In  addition  to  these  services  at  the  mission  house,  the 
missionary  band  visited  the  sailors  on  their  ships,  holding  meetings  ^ 

on  board  whenever  opportunities  presented  themselves.  Hospital  | 

visitation  also  became  a  fruitful  avenue  of  service.  In  all  this  work 
they  sought  to  distribute  the  tracts  they  were  producing.  They 
were  overjoyed  by  conversions  among  the  sailors.  I 

They  were  rewarded  when  on  September  27,  1874  they  were  j 

joined  in  their  mission  by  one  of  the  seamen.  Mr.  John  D.  Clark  I' 

was  a  Christian  of  some  standing  and  came  to  them  highly 
commended  by  his  superior  officer.  Commander  Bax  of  H.M.S. 
Dwarf.  He  was  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Clode  at  the  mission  press. 

In  the  meantime,  Hack,  leaving  control  of  the  press  in  Clode’s 
hands,  secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  English  at  Hiroshima  in 
order  to  provide  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  Hiroshima  then  j 
had  a  population  of  100,000,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  district.  Hack  took  with  him  a  Japanese  servant  who  had 
a  fair  gr'asp  of  English  to  act  as  interpreter.  About  a  month  after 
arrival,  he  opened  his  house  for  preaching.  In  contrast  to  the  former 
experience  at  Nagasaki,  the  response  of  the  Japanese  here  was 
good.  Hack  worked  through  his  interpreter.  His  own  efforts  to 
communicate  with  the  Japanese  through  a  Romanized  version  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  were  far  from  satisfactory  “  as  the  quaint  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  different  words  would  raise  a  smile  and  often  a 


laugh.”  But  the  discussions  which  he  encouraged  at  these  meetings 
gave  promise  of  success,  even  though  Hack  found  it  all  but  im¬ 
possible  to  communicate  clearly  the  truths  he  was  seeking  to  present 
in  a  language  he  himself  could  not  speak.  However,  he  believed 
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that  some  good  was  being  done.  Seed  was  sown  and  appeared  to  be 
taking  root. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  September,  1874  when  Hack  secured 
the  services  of  a  more  proficient  interpreter,  a  Japanese  gentleman 
named  Minoi.  A  month  later  Mr.  Yuba,  the  former  interpreter  who 
had  accompanied  Hack  from  Nagasaki,  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  As  he  was  about  to  go  to  Tokio,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  speedily  made  for  his  baptism.  Then  on  the  day  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  Sunday,  October  10,  Hack’s  eldest  child  died  after 
a  brief  illness.  Though  deeply  distressed.  Hack  baptized  his  first 
convert  a  few  hours  later. 

Such  courageous  witness  for  Christ  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Japanese.  Almost  immediately,  one  of  Hack’s  servants  named 
Shimpe  declared  himself  a  follower  of  Christ.  Early  in  November 
a  Buddhist  priest  named  Hirota  came  begging  instruction  in  the 
Christian  faith.  He  had  previously  been  under  Christian  influence 
at  Osaka,  and  little  instruction  was  required  to  lead  him  to  a 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  Thereupon  he  declared  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  preach  Christ  everwhere.  Hack  allowed  him  to  preach  on 
the  following  Sunday  and  was  greatly  impressed  both  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  by  the  content  of  his  message  which  was  related  to 
him  afterwards  by  his  interpreter.  Subsequently  Minjoi  the  inter¬ 
preter,  Hirota  and  Shimpe  were  baptized,  and  a  church  constituted 
on  November  26,  1874.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  church 
in  Japan  outside  an  open  port. 

Hack  now  judged  the  time  ripe  to  transfer  the  leadership  of  the 
preaching  services  to  the  Japanese.  As  a  result  of  this  step,  the 
number  of  the  inquirers  increased  rapidly.  Hirota  proved  to  be  a 
most  energetic  worker.  Three  baptismal  services  were  held  in 
December,  and  by  the  end  of  January,  1875,  the  native  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Hiroshima  Baptist  Church  had  increased  to  fifteen. 

The  missionaries  were  convinced  that  for  the  continued  success 
of  their  venture,  more  adequate  backing  was  needed.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  they  were  not  “missionaries,”  for  nobody  sent 
them.  They  were  dependent  for  financial  support  upon  the  gifts 
of  a  few  interested  people.  In  order  to  put  the  mission  on  a  better 
footing.  Hack  left  the  field  and  made  his  way  to  Britain  where  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  years  1875  and  1876.  Wherever  he  told 
his  story,  his  enthusiasm  won  subscribers  to  his  cause. 

Unfortunately  Hack  soon  became  seriously  ill,  doubtless  as  a 
result  of  his  labours  in  Japan  and  of  that  weakness  that  had  hinder¬ 
ed  him  from  becoming  the  first  Australian  Baptist  missionary  in 
India.  Hence  he  was  at  length  forced  to  return  to  Japan  with  the 
extensive  deputation  programme  he  had  planned  largely  un¬ 
achieved.  During  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  only 
£1,530:10:3  had  been  received  by  the  mission,  of  which 
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£702  :  15:3  was  raised  in  England,  and  the  remainder  in  Australia. 
Hack  had  been  able  to  remit  only  £990  of  this  to  the  field.^ 

When  reports  of  what  had  been  achieved  in  Japan  reached 
Australia  through  English  religious  periodicals,  the  work  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  Baptists.  Churches  pledged  support  to  the 
mission  and  contributions  were  made  by  Sunday  Schools.*  The 
Melbourne  Baptist  Ministers’  Fraternal  meeting  in  September, 
1876  brought  a  recommendation  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  Association  of  Victoria  held  two  months  later 

“  that  the  Baptist  Foreign.  Missionary  Society*  be  requested 
to  take  over  the  Mymensing  Mission  Station  so  that  the 
,  Victorian  churches  may  unite  their  efforts  on  the  Japan 
Mission;  and  that  should  the  society  consent  to  this,  steps  be 
taken  by  this  association  to  secure  joint  action  on.  the  part  of 
our  churches  in  the  various  Australian  colonies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  and  sustaining  an  Australasian  Baptist 
Mission  for  Japan.”® 

The  resolution  was  received  by  the  Association,  and  remitted  to 
its  Executive  Committee  for  further  consideration  before  being 
implemented.  Information  was  sought  from  South  Australia.’  Had 
the  action  suggested  been  taken,  the  whole  course  of  Australian 
Baptist  missionary  endeavour  would  have  been  changed.  Japan, 
instead  of  East  Bengal,  India,  would  have  become  its  field. 

But  just  when  Australian  Baptists  had  become  aware  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  Hack  was  making  his  way  back  to  Japan,  where  he  discovered 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Australian  Japanese  Mission  were  in  a  dis¬ 
tressing  state.  During  his  absence  dissension  had  arisen  between 
the  brethren  labouring  at  Nagasaki  and,  without  sufficient  aid 
from  outside,  they  were  faced  with  dire  poverty.  At  the  same 
time  the  native  church  at  Hiroshima  was  in  confusion.  Many  of 
the  members  were  scattered,  and  the  pastor  had  been  compelled 
to  enter  secular  employment  in  order  to  live. 

In  such  circumstances  Hack  found  it  necessary  to  wind  up  the 
work.  He  returned  to  Australia  heavily  in  debt,  possibly  at  the 
beginning  of  1877. 

The  Australian  Japanese  Mission  had  failed.  The  reasons  for 
this  failure  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  mission  itself  was 
an  enthusiastic  venture  without  the  backing  of  the  churches.  The 
long  absence  of  its  leader  from  the  field  led  to  a  slackening  of 
control  with  consequent  dissension  among  the  mission  staff.  Res¬ 
ponsibility  was  given  into  the  hands  of  native  leaders  before  they 
were  ready  to  assume  it.  Converts  received  inadequate  instruc¬ 
tion  before  baptism.  Had  the  work  continued  a  little  longer,  it 
is  possible  that  the  Australian  churches  may  have  accept^  the 
responsibility  for  it,  and  have  been  aided  by  English  Baptists. 
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The  venture  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  an  illustration  of 
early  Australian  Baptist  missionary  enterprise.  The  story  is  in 
truth  a  preliminary  chapter  in  the  record  of  the  Australian  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  which  today  labours  in  India,  Pakistan,  New 
Guinea  and  the  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 


NOTES 

1  The  story  is  told  in  an  account  written  by  Hack  published  in  The  Baptist 
Magazine,  LXVIII  (January,  1876),  pp.  22ff. 

2  H.  Estcourt  Hughes,  The  Story  of  Our  First  Hundred  Years.  The  Baptist 
Church  of  South  Australia  (1937),  p.  103. 

3  Letter  in  The  English  Freeman  of  May  25th,  1877.  Reprinted  in  The 
Victorian  Freeman,  I.  9  (August,  1877),  p.  139. 

^  E.g.  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Fenwick  Street,  Geelong  (Victoria)  Baptist 
Church  reported  that  it  was  making  monthly  missionary  collections,  part  of 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Japanese  Mission.  The  Victorian  Freeman,  I.  5 
(April,  1877),  p.  78. 

i.e.  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Victorian  Baptists  were  supporting 
native  evangelbts  in  the  Mymensingh  district  employed  as  helpers  of  Rev. 
R.  Bion,  a  B.M.S.  missionary. 

^Minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Baptbt  Association  of 
Victoria,  held  on  November,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1876. 

7  Baptbt  Association  of  Victoria,  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  November 
27th,  1876. 

8  The  Victorian  Freeman,  I.  9  (August,  1877),  p.  139. 
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In  The  Study 

The  problem  of  biblical  interpretation  is  still  far  from  being 
solved.  It  is  true  that  we  can  handle  Scripture  with  far  more 
confidence  than  was  the  case  even  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  books  that 
claim  to  show  us  how  to  understand  and  use  the  Bible  attain  what 
clarity  and  assurance  they  possess  only  by  ignoring  or  submerging 
some  basic  unresolved  issues.  For  this  reason  a  book*  that  shows 
awareness  of  our  real  predicament  and  which  attempts  to  expose 
the  skeletons  and  wrestle  honestly  with  the  serious  dilemmas  must 
be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

What  is  the  relation  between  exegesis  and  exposition  ?  What  is  to 
be  our  theory  of  hermeneutics?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  unity  of 
Scripture,  and  wherein  does  it  consist?  Is  there  a  rightful  use  of 
typology,  allegory,  analogy  ?  Is  it  meaningful  to  talk  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  ?  In  what  terms  is  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  be 
understood?  Where  is  “ biblical  theology”  going,  and  where  ought 
it  to  be  going?  These  are  the  questions  that  preoccupy  Dr.  Smart 
and  which  lead  him  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  work  of 
Bultmann  and  of  Barth.  What  we  are  given  is  not  a  systematic 
thesis  that  moves  methodically  from  a  stated  opening  via  an  ordered 
path  to  a  rounded  conclusion.  It  is  rather  a  sustained  attack  from 
many  directions  upon  a  most  elusive  target. 

So  it  IS  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  enquiry  is  devoted  to 
presentation  and  criticism  of  the  views  of  twentieth-century  scholars. 
This  is  ably  and  perceptively  done.  Implicit  assumptions  are  re¬ 
vealed  for  what  they  are;  and  current  dogmatisms  wither  under  the 
icy  blast  of  a  relentless  analytical  gale.  The  result  is  a  real  shaking 
of  the  foundations — the  essential  preliminary  to  a  firmer  building 
and  a  more  adequate  construction.  But  that  we  still  await.  For  Dr. 
Smart  deals  not  in  solutions  but  in  prolegmena.  This  is  partly 
strength,  partly  weakness  It  is  strength  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  true  understanding  that  the  Bible  controls  us,  not  we  the 
Bible.  It  is  weakness  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  the  confused  situation 
within  which  the  Church  still  stands.  For  the  problem,  though  it 
must  constantly  be  referred  back  to  the  theologian,  in  fact  comes 

^•The  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  J.  D.  Smart.  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd. 
35s.  1961. 
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alive  most  vividly  for  him  who  proclaims  the  Word  of  God.  This 
study  is  rightly  placed  by  its  publishers  in  The  Preacher’s  Library. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  working  minister  who  seeks  by  learning  from 
the  past  and  \mderstanding  the  present  to  fulfil  his  calling  more 
faithfully  and  truly  in  the  coming  days. 

Such  a  minister  will  do  far  worse  than  turn  at  once  to  a  recent 
translation  of  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.^  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  finer  example  of  what  a  twentieth-century  commentary 
should  be.  Literary  criticism  has  ploughed  this  piece  of  biblical 
soil  to  pieces;  and  many,  despising  the  barren  inheritance  and 
reacting  against  the  tools  that  despoiled  it,  have  turned  with 
mingled  relief  and  hope  to  what  seemed  more  fascinating  and 
sophisticated  ways.  But  von  Rad  is  wiser.  He  knows  his  debt  to 
the  Graf-Wellhausen  labours,  and  delicately  and  discerningly  he 
makes  use  of  what  has  already  been  provided.  Similarly  he  is 
discriminating  debtor  to  Gunkel  and  the  form  critical  harvest,  and 
even  more  obviously  to  the  historical  perspective  associated  with 
Alt  and  Noth.  Creatively  he  presses  all  these  insights  into  service. 
He  grapples  closely  with  the  text  but  never  loses  sight  of  the  wider 
horizons.  He  acknowledges  the  aetiological  motif  but  carefully 
refrains  from  riding  it  to  death.  He  reckons  with  layers  of  tradition 
but  ever  seeks  to  make  room  for  the  final  word  that  Scripture  would 
speak.  He  is  concerned  not  with  the  making  of  contemporary 
applications,  but  with  the  unfolding  of  Genesis’  own  living  message. 

The  introductory  section  is  short  but  valuable.  The  hermeneutical 
question  is  finely  discussed  in  terms  of  the  true  definition  of  saga 
and  the  allied  problem  of  historicity,  and  the  distinctive  emphases 
of  the  narrative  sources,  J,  E,  and  P  are  delineated.  But  von  Rad  is 
at  his  best  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  credal  basis  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  and  supreme  artistry  of  the  Yahwist  in  his  handling  of  the 
primitive  crede.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  old  cultic  confession — the 
plan  of  sacred  history  from  patriarchs  to  conquest — and  by  the 
mcorporation  of  diverse  traditions  (whether  of  Sinai,  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  period,  or  of  primaeval  history),  he  forged  a  unified  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tremendous  and  enduring  power.  To  understand  Genesis 
involves  a  primary  appreciation  of  the  strange  genius  we  call  the 
Yahwistic  narrator.  Von  Rad’s  contribution  at  this  point  cannot 
be  overemphasised. 

The  exposition  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  volume  is, 
in  the  best  sen^e,  theological  commentary.  Seldom  have  I  received 
a  stronger  impression  of  being  confronted  at  every  point  with 
exegesis  rather  than  eisegesis.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  listened 
to  the  text  with  patience  and  sensitivity.  Perhaps  the  word  that 
comes  most  obviously  to  mind  is  empathy.  When  this  is  combined 
with  fine  scholarship,  it  results  in  exposition  that  at  times  rises  to 

2  Genesis,  by  G.  von  Rad.  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.  50s.  1961. 
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real  heights.  This  book  was  not  intended  solely  for  the  expert.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  purpose  will  be  realised,  and  that  it  will 
circulate  widely. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  empathy  that  is  required  for  fruitful  dealing  , 
with  the  Scripture  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  for  the  New  Testament 
abounds  in  images  rather  than  logic.  Its  writers  are  incessantiy  i 
pointing  towards  realities  that  break  language  and  defy  classifica¬ 
tion.  Naturally  this  is  to  us  a  source  of  exasperation.  We  want 
answers  to  contemporary  questions,  solutions  to  modern  problems, 
and  we  fail  to  find  them.  So  we  force  the  shifting  images  into  an 
alien  mould.  We  talk  of  mere  metaphor  or,  more  grandly,  of 
ontological  realism.  We  strive  to  pin  down  Ae  Church  of  God 
within  the  descriptive  categories  of  precise  ecclesiology,  and  we  , 
claim  Scriptural  sanction  for  our  constructions.  So  we  remain 
divided.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
that  it  is  from  the  heart  of  its  continuing  ecclesiological  study  and 
debate  that  there  has  emerged  a  work^  that  materially  assists  deliver¬ 
ance  from  our  impasse.  Probably  it  could  have  come  from  no  other 
milieu. 

Professor  Minear  brings  under  review  the  vast  range  of  New 
Testament  pictures  of  the  Church  and  plots  their  interdependence. 
Minor  images  are  not  left  out  of  account.  But  more  considered 
attention  is  directed  towards  three  clusters  of  images  which  point  to 
the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  People  of  God,  the  New 
Creation,  and  the  Fellowrship  of  Faith.  The  one  group  relates  the 
Church  to  the  historical  covenant  conununity  of  Israel,  the  second 
sets  it  in  its  universal  and  cosmic  context,  the  third  points  to  its 
inner  solidarity  and  mutuality.  Thus  the  way  is  cleared  for  an 
examination  of  the  images  that  cohere  in  the  term  Body  of  Christ, 
and  for  a  final  endeavour  to  relate  the  major  pictures  to  each  other 
by  thinking  them  together  and  to  draw  some  significant  conclusions 
that  may  bear  on  the  ecumenical  predicament. 

At  the  end  we  are  left  still  posing  many  of  the  perplexing 
questions  with  which  we  began.  The  author  is  aware  of  this.  He 
will  not  foreclose  where  the  images  leave  open.  But  he  will  leave 
us  with  the  dawning  conviction  that  some  of  our  questions  are  the 
wrong  ones  and  that  many  of  the  others  must  be  restated  from  a 
new  perspective.  This  book  may  easily  be  underestimated  because 
it  is  (like  the  images)  suggestive  rather  than  definitive.  But  this  is 
precisely  its  stren^.  It  speaks  to  us  of  the  Church  in  her  grandeur 
and  her  lowliness.  More  important  still,  it  directs  our  eyes  away 
from  the  Church  herself,  to  her  ground  in  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Triune  God,  to  her  purpose  in  the  world  of  God’s  creation. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  emphasis  that  we  are  constantly  being 

^Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  by  P.  S.  Minear.  Lutter¬ 
worth  Press.  30s.  1961. 
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reminded  in  our  day  of  that  New  Testament  commonplace  that  the 
Church  exists  for  the  world.  Christian  citizenship  is  accordingly  a 
phrase  much  upon  oiur  lips.  Whether  this  salutary  preoccupation  is 
rooted  in  factual  knowledge  and  deep  understanding  or  expressed 
in  much  relevant  action  is,  however,  a  more  open  question.  For 
<  that  reason,  many  will  feel  that  two  significant  volumes^  now  before 
us  are  long  overdue.  The  one  seeks  to  comprehend  science  and 
I  technology  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  social  life. 
The  other  seeks  to  examine  that  social  life  in  certain  key  areas  and 
to  relate  to  it  the  ideal  of  equality.  Both  are  concerned  with  the 
consequent  imperatives  laid  upon  the  Christian  community  in  its 
life,  task,  and  vkdtness. 

Dr.  Cunliffe- Jones  quotes  all  the  right  people.  If  anything  this 
slim  volume  suggests  overmuch  a  series  of  jottings  filled  out  with  a 
>  catena  of  illustrative  quotations.  Yet  this  has  its  advantages  in  that 
it  aids  the  reader  to  follow  the  logical  progression  of  what  is  always 
a  close-knit  argument.  The  comment  in  a  field  where  too  much 
Christian  nonsense  is  solemnly  and  regularly  presented  is  unusually 
perceptive.  Rightly  understood,  science  ministers  to  a  concern  for 
^  the  truly  personal.  Rightly  used,  technology  nourishes  healthy  social 
life.  Dangers  and  abuses  abound;  but  the  way  through  is  the  way 
)  forward.  Science  must  be  thought  through  until  its  implications  for 
mature  human  living  shine  clear.  This  study  is  most  satisfying  when 
it  is  exploring  science  at  depth,  least  satisfactory  when  it  attempts 
to  plot  necessary  church  reform  in  a  technological  society. 

'  Dr.  Cunliffe- Jones  sees  the  relationship  between  the  primary 
disciplines  or  departments  of  thought  in  terms  of  an  equality  (there 
is  no  one  Queen  of  the  Sciences)  wherein  each  supplements  other 
by  contributing  its  own  distinctive  excellence  Mr.  Jenkins  also  seeks 
to  define  his  ideal  of  equality  through  the  category  of  excellence 
)  rather  than  that  of  quantity  or  uniformity.  There  is  an  equality  of 
uniqueness  which  needs  to  be  emphasised  and  given  expression  over 
against  all  philosophical  egalitarianism.  It  is  from  this  perspective 
that  the  social  life  of  contemporary  Britain  must  be  brought  under 
criticism  and  survey.  But  equality  is  a  slippery  concept.  It  is  not 
easily  patent  of  meaningful  definition.  We  are  not  quite  clear  that 
Scripture  is  really  at  home  with  it — and  certainly  the  Conservative 
,  Party  is  not.  Indeed,  this  book  comes  out  of  the  radical  tradition 
and  must  be  read  in  terms  of  it.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  even 
if  from  time  to  time  we  .  suspect  that  it  is  really  talking  not  about 
equality  but  about  human  worth  and  the  nature  of  truly  human 
community. 

However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  some  acid  but  constructive 
‘  things  to  say,  as  he  moves  from  industry  to  incomes,  from  class  to 

^Technology,  Community  and  Church,  by  H.  Cunliffe-Jones.  Independent 
Press  Ltd.  16s.  1961.  Equality  and  Excellence,  by  Daniel  Jenkins.  S.C.M. 
I  Press  Ltd.  21s.  1961. 
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education,  from  British  society  to  Britain  in  relation  to  the  wider  ; 
world.  He  is  good  on  management,  not  so  good  on  trade  unions; 
excellent  on  schools,  awful  on  Oxbridge;  and  nowhere  on  ecology. 
But  from  first  to  last  he  is  dealing  with  real  issues  which  should  be 
attracting  a  weight  of  Christian  comment,  study,  and  action.  He 
has  provided  some  basic  material  and  much  stimulating  criticism. 
His  trenchant  examination  is  worth  more  than  a  truckload  of  ’ 
contemporary  booklets  and  pamphlets. 

Slowly  and  painfully  we  are  learning  to  associate  worship  not 
primarily  with  ritual  and  ceremonial  but  with  theology  and  re¬ 
formation.  It  is  never  easy  to  subject  ourselves,  our  lives,  our 
practices  to  Scripture  and  dogmatics;  most  difficult  of  all  when 
they  grind  mercilessly  upon  our  exposed  nerve,  the  religious  man’s 
jnost  vulnerable  spot.  There  will  be  much  travail  and  heartache  ' 
before  the  cleansing  and  renewal  are  accomplished.  Meanwhile,  if 
we  are  wise  we  shall  welcome  all  tools  that  sharpen  our  vision  and 
enlarge  our  understanding,  which  prompt  us  to  ask  the  right 
questions  and  construct  at  least  tentative  answers.  We  shall  seek  to 
learn  again  of  Scripture,  of  tradition  in  its  fullness,  of  our  own  past, 
of  our  separated  brethren,  and  to  add  application  to  illumination. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  five  recent  studies*  should  command  our  ' 
attention. 

What  do  we  know  of  Christian  corporate  worship  within  the  New  ^ 
Testament  period,  and  what  were  the  motives  and  comprehension 
that  governed  practice?  Any  answer  to  such  problems  will  involve 
enquiry  into  background  and  origin,  will  demand  keen  attention  , 
to  any  linguistic  material  that  bears  on  ritual,  will  presuppose  alert¬ 
ness  to  all  pointers  to  non-sacramental  observances^  as  well  as  to 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Professor  Moule  is  aware  of  all 
this  and  quarries  the  right  terrain.  No  better  guide  could  be  ' 
selected.  For  what  is  required  here  is  not  simply  competence,  but 
a  certain  sanity  and  sobriety,  a  judicious  spirit,  a  refusal  to  move  ’ 
too  quickly  beyond  the  probabilities.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  make  the 
facts  support  the  preconceived  theory,  precisely  because  in  this  field 
the  facts  are  so  few  and  so  malleable.  But  of  all  New  Testament  I 
scholars  Professor  Moule  is  the  least  likely  to  outrun  evidence,  to 
offer  the  neat  schemes  and  the  inspired  intuitions.  He  is  content  to  j 
confess  ignorance,  to  leave  issues  open,  and  to  follow  where  the 
signs  dictate  even  when  it  means  conflict  with  the  accepted  positions.  ' 
TTie  value  of  his  essay  is  not  that  it  presents  much  new  material  but 
that  it  is  an  eminently  trustworthy  chart.  It  asserts  that  “the 

*  JVorshtp  in  the  New  Testament,  by  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Lutterworth  Press. 
8s.  6d.  1961.  Christian  Worship,  by  T.  S.  Garrett.  Oxford  University  Press. 
15s.  1961.  Worship  and  Theology  in  England,  1690-1850,  by  Horton  > 
Davies.  Oxford  University  Press.  42s.  1961.  The  Eucharistic  and  Liturgicd 
Renewal,  ed.  Massey  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.  Oxford  University  Press.  21s.  1961.  ) 
Teach  Yourself  to  Pray,  by  S.  F.  Winward.  The  English  Universities  Press 
.Ltd.  6s.  1961. 
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Christians  of  this  period  saw  the  worship  of  God  as  the  whole 
purpose  of  life,”  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  “  Baptism  is 
essentially  death  and  burial — not  mere  washing.”  Such  dogmatic 
pronouncements  are  rare.  When  they  are  made  they  can  be 
accepted. 

But  worship  belongs  to  the  developing  community  life.  We  are 
not  New  Testament  Christians.  We  had  best  stop  tr^ng  to  act  and 
live  as  though  we  ought  to  be.  We  must  reckon  with  the  inheritance 
of  nineteen  centuries  of  liturgical  tradition,  must  seek  to  understand 
it,  and  it  may  be  to  enter  into  it.  T.  S.  Garrett  provides  us  with 
the  summary  guide,  writing  from  within  the  Ghurch  of  South  India, 
and  rightly  and  inevitably  betraying  his  background  in  his  emphases 
and  his  preoccupations.  Baptism,  ordination,  and  the  Christian 
year  are  not  outside  his  purview,  but  in  the  main  his  concern  is 
with  the  eucharistic  liturgy  down  the  years.  Once  more  we  shall 
not  find  much  new  material,  though  a  tremendous  amount  of 
detail  is  in  fact  presented,  which  includes  not  a  little  for  which 
recourse  would  normally  have  to  be  made  to  the  large  technical 
works.  The  “  received  ”  position  is  almost  always  followed  in 
matters  both  of  history  and  of  interpretation.  But  in  a  text-book 
this  is  an  advantage,  and  Mr.  Garrett  is  the  essence  of  reliability. 
Occasionally  he  ventures  a  judgment  which  would  provoke  an 
extended  debate,  as  when  he  offers  defence  of  the  treatment  of 
Morning  or  Evening  Prayer  as  a  valid  form  of  Ante-Communion. 
But  this  is  a  rarity  in  a  book  which  supremely  fulfils  its  purpose. 

Since  Mr.  Garrett  is  basically  concerned  with  formulated  litiurgy, 
he  has  little  to  say  about  the  Puritans,  their  heirs  and  successors. 
It  is  just  here  that  Dr.  Horton  Davies  provides  the  extended  supple¬ 
ment  that  we  need,  in  a  volume  which  covers  the  period  in  England 
from  Watts  and  Wesley  to  Maurice  and  which  wUl  eventually  form 
part  of  a  comprehensive  series  tracing  worship  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  thelogy.  This  procedure  is  particularly  helpful,  for  it 
recognizes  and  does  justice  to  the  extent  to  which  Christian  worship 
is  theologically  determined  in  every  age.  The  author  has  made  this 
field  peculiarly  his  own,  and  provides  some  three  hundred  pages 
which  are  packed  with  a  combination  of  source  material  and 
shrewd  judgment.  He  discerns  three  main  divisions :  the  period 
1690-1740  which  is  marked  by  the  dominance  of  rationalistic 
moralism  and  is  in  general  a  time  of  decline  from  classic  Reforma¬ 
tion  positions;  the  period  1740-1830  which  is  governed  by  evangel¬ 
icalism  and  the  life  and  innovation  it  carried  with  it;  the  period 
1830-50  which  is  the  era  of  traditionalism  as  focused  most  obviously 
in  the  Oxford  Movement.  Illustrative  plates  are  inserted  and  a 
generous  bibliography  appended.  The  result  is  a  handsome  volume 
which  goes  a  long  way  towards  filling  a  gap  in  available  literature. 

It  has  but  one  major  weakness.  The  proper  balance  of  the 
relevant  material  is  not  preserved.  Quite  disproportionate  space  is 
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allotted  <Mi  the  one  hand  to  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
and  on  the  other  to  the  teaching  and  behefs  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  It  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  lengthy  excursus  on  the 
great  Methodist  figures  was  inserted  partly  because  the  author  had 
the  material  to  hand  and  wished  to  use  it;  and  a  saving  of  space 
here  might  have  enabled  us  to  have  an  extension  of  the  final  section.  ’ 
The  complaint  is  not  that  Maurice  is  an  unimportant  figure.  He  is 
pivotal — at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  age.  Nor  is  it  to  ' 
be  denied  that  the  Oxford  Movement  dominates  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what  we  seek  and  what  we  lack  is 
a  delineation  and  discussion  of  the  worship  of  Dissent  at  this  point, 
in  the  context  of  the  Tractarian  renewal.  It  may  be  that  this  will 
follow  in  the  succeeding  volume,  and  would  be  regarded  by  Dr. 
Horton  Davies  as  strictly  falling  beyond  the  confines  of  his  present 
task.  Nevertheless,  something  should  have  been  provided  at  the 
close  of  this  volume.  For  in  one  sense  the  story  of  Nonconformist 
worship  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  story  of 
reaction  to  the  Oxford  Movement.  The  two  belong  together. 

This  influence  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
that  of  the  Free  Churches  whether  positively  or  negatively  is  one  of 
the  continuing  factors  in  the  historical  scene.  For  this  reason  if  for 
no  other  many  will  welcome  any  opportunity  of  learning  what 
contemporary  insights  and  emphases  are  abroad  in  the  Anglican 
Communion.  The  collection  of  addresses  delivered  at  a  liturgical 
conference  and  edited  by  Massey  Shepherd  represents,  of  course, 
the  American  situation.  But  the  liturgical  revival  knows  no  frontiers, 
and  most  of  this  material  has  its  relevance  to  our  own  situation. 
Unity  is  given  by  a  common  theme,  for  most  of  the  contributors 
are  in  the  end  concerned  with  “  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  in 
all  its  manifold,  social,  and  practical  implications.”  Free  Church¬ 
men  have  their  own  understandings  which  may  fit  somewhat 
uneasily  into  this  frame  of  reference.  But  if  they  have  something  to 
give,  they  have  also  much  to  receive. 

If  all  this  leaves  the  simple  believer  somewhat  bewildered  and 
feeling  the  need  for  some  clear  directives,  he  will  be  able  to  turn 
with  relief  to  S.  F.  Winward.  This  author  is  wisely  determined  to 
m2ike  as  few  assumptions  as  possible,  to  start  always  from  first 
principles,  to  state  the  elementary  if  that  is  what  most  needs  to  be 
said.  He  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  prayer,  its  private  practice, 
its  corporate  background,  its  context  which  is  nothing  less  than  life 
itself,  and  by  way  of  illustration  he  adds  a  month’s  diary  of  personal 
prayer  for  morning  and  evening  use.  The  whole  presentation  has  a 
concealed  profundity  which  \i^l  ensure  that  it  will  prove  itself 
serviceable  to  a  wide  and  varied  audience. 

If  there  are  weaknesses,  then  they  emerge  from  the  heart  of  those 
features  of  the  work  which  in  principle  constitute  its  greatest 
strength.  It  has  a  simplicity  which  is  in  no  way  akin  to  superficial- 
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ity.  Yet,  just  occasionally,  the  simplicity  becomes  a  way  of  obscuring 
or  bypassing  the  problems  which  are  real — as  in  the  short  section 
on  persistent  petition.  It  has  also  a  certain  timeless  quality  which 
suggests  that  it  could  have  been  written  at  any  time,  at  least  since 
the  Reformation;  for  it  draws  on  the  distilled  wisdom  of  centuries 
of  Christian  spirituality.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  this  results  in  a 
lack  of  necessary  attention  to  the  modern  scene  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  situation  within  which  we  have  to  pray.  I  say  “  we.”  I  had 
more  accurately  said  “  the  Iziity,”  For  there  is  just  a  suggestion 
here  of  the  parson  projecting  his  own  experience  on  to  his  congre¬ 
gation,  and  through  his  own  coloured  spectacles  subtly  misinterpret¬ 
ing  their  lives.  This  is  not  basically  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Winward. 
It  is  a  regretful  recognition  of  the  rather  obvious  fact  that  ideally 
this  book  should  have  been  written  by  a  layman. 

N.  Clark 


Review  Article 


Metaphysics :  Its  Relevance  and  Restoration^  Prospect  for  Meta¬ 
physics,  Essays  in  Metaphysical  Exploration,  edited  by  Prof. 
Ian  T.  Ramsey  (Allen  and  Unwin,  240  pp.  25s.). 

This  volume  of  essays  seeks  to  probe  the  ground  upon  which 
a  satisfactory  metaphysics  can  be  built  today.  Partly  because  of 
the’  unverifiable  speculations  of  Hegelians  and  chiefly  because  of 
the  widespread  return  to  a  thorough-going  empiricism  which  such 
speculations  prompted,  metaphysics  has  been  a  virtually  forbidden 
study  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  very 
laudable  and  typically  British  desire  to  stick  to  facts  and  common- 
sense  has  meant  the  exclusion  of  anything  which  claimed  to  deal 
with  that  which  is  “  beyond  ”  or  “  other  than  ”  or  “  more  than  ” 
sense  data.  Hence  metaphysics  has  been  outlawed  and,  of  course, 
with  it  most  serious  philosophy  of  religion.  And  if  such  a  meta¬ 
physical  area  of  study  as  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  declared  to 
have  no  intelligible  meaning  because  it  has  no  verifiable  checks, 
then  all  the  systems  of  Christian  doctrine  are  cut  loose  from  any 
relevance  to  everyday  life. 

For  some  this  has  been  no  Joss  and  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  as  a  privileged  area  guaranteed  by  divine 
revelation,  a  charmed  circle  within  which  to  work  regardless  of 
what  unbelieving  philosophers  are  saying.  This  attitude  has  much 
to  commend  it.  It  does  justice  to  the  radical  distinctiveness  of 
Christianity.  The  importance  of  Christian  doctrine  is  very  great, 
providing  as  it  does  an  objective  formulation  of  the  Truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ.  It  preserves  Christianity  from  vagueness  and  gives 
it  a  definite  outline.  But  once  doctrine  is  divorced  from  firm 
empirically-rooted  facts  it  ceases  to  have  appeal  and  relevance  and 
becomes  the  source  for  hair-splitting  heresy  hunts.  The  great 
Reformation  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  had  the  merit  of  be¬ 
ing  relevant  to  the  feelings  of  many  in  the  late  medieval  church 
who  felt  their  guilt  and  unimportance  before  God.  The  theology 
of  the  Reformers  was  effective  because  it  gave  expression  to 
Christian  metaphysics  at  the  point  where  the  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tion  impinged  up>on  ordinary  people.  It  is  therefore  seriously  un¬ 
wise  today  to  ignore  the  challenge  to  the  very  existence  of  meta¬ 
physics  as  an  intellectual  discipline  and  valid  area  of  study. 

Qn  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who,  having  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  challenge  to  metaphysical  assertions  decided  it  was 
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easier  to  yield  up  all  claim  to  them.  In  so  doing  they  have  ex¬ 
changed  Christianity  for  a  pale  moralism,  and  now  have  a  religion 
without  God.  It  is  very  easy  for  moral  activism  to  replace  a  conr 
cem  for  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  dividing  line  between  Human¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  becomes  very  difficult  to  define — still  more 
to  defend.  In  fact  this  response  to  the  contemporary  challenge 
has  produced  a  renewed  interest  in  practical  Christian  ethics  which 
is  in  itself  a  rebuke  to  the  majority  of  Christians  who  are  com¬ 
placent  about  current  ethical  problems.  But  such  a  commendable 
concern  must  be  buttressed  by  a  clearly  Theistic  and  Christian 
metaphysical  system  and  not  just  a  Humanistic  one,  a  system  which 
can  give  full  support  for  a  genuinely  Christian  contribution  to  moral 
problems.  The  current  rapprochement  between  Christians  and 
Humanists  needs  testing  by  the  adequacy  of  the  metaphysics  to 
which  each  adhere. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
need  to  rehabilitate  metaphysics  is  not  simply  an  obscure  academic 
question,  but  one  which  is  intimately  related  to  Christianity  today. 
The  very  severe  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  have  been  brought  out  into  the  light  of  searching  criticism 
and  discussion  during  the  past  two  decades.  This  has  helped 
Christians  to  see  more  clearly  what  it  is  that  they  really  wish  to 
claim  and  to  say.  Any  criticism  rightly  accepted  helps  to  clarify 
one’s  mind  upon  an  issue.  The  threat  to  remove  the  metaphysical 
substructure  of  Christianity  has  made  Christian  philosophers  see 
more  clearly  just  why  they  need  one,  and  also  more  precisely  where 
sudi  metaphysics  must  begin.  Despite  all  prohibitions  against 
metaphysics  there  remains  an  uncomfortable  demand  within  a 
Christian  thinker  to  go  on  asking  ultimate  questions.  The  first 
step  then  towards  a  restoration  of  metaphysics  is  to  locate  the 
whereabouts  of  this  demand  in  our  experience,  once  this  is  done 
we  have  found  the  point  at  which  the  eternal  touches  the  finite. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  a  religious  view  of  life  is  most  clearly 
found,  and  where  metaphysics  begins.  The  chief  single  merit  of 
this  volume  is  that  it  isolates  and  defines  this  jwint  for  us  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  empirical  attempts  to  deny  its  existence. 

The  essays  that  form  this  volume  were  read  at  a  conference  held 
during  Easter  Week  in  1959  at  Downside  Abbey.  The  twelve  con¬ 
tributors  include  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  moralists, 
Thomists,  a  Platonist,  as  well  as  those  who  derive  their  inspiration 
from  more  recent  philosophical  thought.  The  editor  is  Professor 
Ramsey,  the  Nolloth  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Religion  of  Oxford.  As  well  as  contributing  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  essays  in  the  book,  Professor  Ramsey  also  writes  a  most 
valuable  introduction  which  ought  to  be  read  before  and  after 
reading  the  essays.  It  draws  out  the  salient  points  in  each  essay 
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and  serves  to  link  together  their  common  themes.  The  essays  them¬ 
selves  are  of  varying  interest  and  merit,  but  on  the  whole  there  is 
a  remarkable  sense  of  unity,  a  positive  approach  and  development 
throughout  from  the  first  essay  to  the  last. 

The  first  two  essays  are  on  ethics.  This  subject  has  suffered  in 
many  ways  as  theology  has  done  from  the  prohibition  of  meta¬ 
physical  thinking.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  proved  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  a  through-going  empirical  interpretation.  Dr.  Rees  writes 
a  specialist  paper  on  the  recent  history  of  ethical  thought.  He 
shows  the  complex  nature  of  many  standard  ethical  concepts.  His 
positive  point  is  that  certain  moral  attitudes  are  only  intelligible 
in  the  li?‘ht  of  certain  metaphysical  schemes.  In  other  words,  a 
metaphysical  system  may  be  presupposed  by  a  morality,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  suggest  a  certain  morality.  In  much  the  same  way 
people’s  lives  often  presuppose  a  natural  theology  which  in  turn 
entails  appropriate  behaviour.  Dr.  Rees  tends  to  become  rather 
vague  at  the  crucial  points,  a  tendency  to  which  many  are  prone 
when  they  leave  their  specific  field  for  its  implications  in  other 
spheres.  Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing  writes  on  the  autonomy  of  ethics,  show¬ 
ing  that  one  simply  cannot  move  straight  from  the  ethical  “  ought  ” 
to  the  Divine  imperative.  This  is  a  subject  for  which  another  con¬ 
tributor,  Professor  H.  D.  Lewis,  is  also  noted.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dickie 
makes  explicit  the  assiunption,  which  many  of  us  vaguely  have, 
that  the  epistemologies  of  both  science  and  theology  are  basically 
the  same.  His  study  of  both  ancient  and  also  modern  scientific 
thought  illustrates  his  point  that  science  preserves  one  from  onto- 
logism,  but  that  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  mechanistic  view 
of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Howard  Root’s  essay  “  Metaphysics  and  Religious  Belief  ” 
takes  us  an  important  step  forward.  He  examines  and  criticises 
the  plausible  view,  put  forward  by  Alasdair  MacIntyre  in  “  Meta¬ 
physical  Beliefs,”  that  “  to  acquire  religious  belief  is  to  become 
‘  converted  ’.”  In  other  words,  that  religious  belief  is  “  sui  generis,” 
and  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  Nothing  can  count 
against  it,  and  no  effective  apologetic  can  be  made  for  it.  It  is 
his  kind  of  epistemology  that  lies  behind  much  contemporary  con¬ 
tinental  and  American  theology.  Mr.  Root’s  point  is  that  it  is  a 
quite  untrue  account  of  how  in  fact  people  do  come  to  belief,  how 
people  change  beliefs,  and  sometimes  give  up  belief.  Reasons  play 
an  important  part  in  conversions,  and  they  are  not  always  rational¬ 
isations.  MacIntyre’s  central  position  was  “  the  point  in  the  world 
at  which  we  worship.”  He  did  not  develop  this,  though.  The 
significance  of  Mr.  Root’s  essay  is  that  he  shows  how  Ais  is  the 
starting  place  for  reasoning  and  metaphysics  and  not  a  substitute 
for  it.  Any  metaphysics  that  we  do  try  to  build,  to  explain  this 
basic  need  to  worship,  must  do  justice  both  “  to  our  desire  for  a 
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Natural  Theology,  and  also  to  our  religiously  inspired  distrust  of 
Natural  Theology.” 

Ninian  Smart’s  essay  “  Revelation,  Reason  and  Religion  ”  de¬ 
velops  the  metaphysical  implications  of  themes  he  has  written  about 
elsewhere.  He  examines  the  various  reasons  that  can  be  given  for 
adhering  to  the  Christian  revelation  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
other  religions.  This  follows  on  well  from  Mr.  Root’s  essay,  for  it 
shows  that  reasons  for  certain  beliefs  spring  from  a  basic  appre¬ 
hension.  The  new  point  is  that  all  religions  should  be  brought 
into  the  area  of  investigation  to  find  out  the  common  point  at 
which  metaphysics  begins  amongst  all  religious  people. 

Professor  Hilary  Armstrong’s  essay  on  "  Platonism  ”  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  just  when  we  would  have  expected  a  vigorous  and 
positive  contribution  from  this  much  neglected  line  of  thought 
He  spends  too  much  time  on  meandering  attacks  upon  modem 
Thomism  and  its  Aristotlian  origins.  Another  disappointing  essay 
is  by  Dom  Mark  Pontifex  on  “  The  Question  of  Evil.”  It  suffers 
from  the  disease  common  to  nearly  all  who  try  to  solve  this  knotty 
problem;  that  is  the  attempt  to  justify  and  explain  the  ways  of 
God.  E)om  Mark  in  effect  sets  himself  up  as  God’s  public  relations 
officer,  when  in  fact  no  one  can  know  why  God  permits  evil.  A 
common  conclusion  to  discussions  on  this  problem  is  to  say  that  the 
religious  person  is  best  able  to  face  suffering  and  to  bear  it.  But 
this  is  not  the  answer;  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  We  cannot  start  from  God’s  end;  the 
lesson  of  the  empirical  challenge  is  that  we  must  start  from  our 
end  and  begin  by  analysing  the  affirmations  which  the  believer 
makes  which  enable  him  to  overcome  evil  by  faith.  The  lesson  of 
other  essays  in  the  book  is  that  it  is  the  point  at  which  we  worship 
or  have  a  disclosure  or  an  intuition  which  is  the  starting  point  for 
metaphysical  solutions. 

Canon  D.  J.  B.  Hawkins  asks  the  question :  “  Granting  that  we 
need  to  talk  of  God,  what  word  in  our  language  can  we  use  signifi¬ 
cantly  of  Him?”  He  suggests  (as  a  good  Thomist)  the  notion  of 
“  being.”  “  Being  ”  is  too  often  left  today  in  the  hands  of  the 
logician,  says  Dr.  Hawkins,  when  in  fact  the  logic  of  “being” 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  ontology.  The  trouble  today  is  that  meta¬ 
physics  is  fed  into  the  mill  of  logic,  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
trouble  was  that  logic  went  unaltered  into  the  realm  of  meta¬ 
physics.  Dr.  Hawkins  expresses  the  feeling  of  many  today  when 
he  protests  against  the  reduction  of  the  most  fundamental  experi¬ 
ences  to  so  much  logical  data.  From  this  point  on  the  essays  begin 
to  expose  the  weakness  inherent  in  the  empiricist  position  and  to 
build  upon  the  ineradicable  basis  for  a  true  metaphysics. 

Dom  Illtyd  Trethowan  makes  a  very  penetrating  and  seemingly 
valid  criticism  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Professor  A.  J.  Ayer’s 
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“The  Problem  of  Knowledge.”  Ayer,  like  Hume  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  concludes  that  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  or  uncertainty 
in  all  knowledge.  It  is  this  epistemological  scepticism  which  forms  1 
the  basis  of  his  rejection  of  knowledge  of  the  Self  as  more  than 
sense  data.  Hence  Dom  Illtyd’s  essay  is  an  important  piece  of  ' 

basic  criticism  which  needed  doing  before  any  hope  of  restoring  ^ 
metaphysics  can  be  entertained.  The  chief  criticism  he  makes  is 
to  show  that  Professor  Ayer  has  falsely  dissociated  “  having  an  ex¬ 
perience  from  knowing  that  one  has  it.”  In  fact  we  recognise 
that  knowledge  is  experience  and  is  therefore  certain.  Professor  ' 
Ayer  is  to  modern  philosophers  of  religion  what  Hume  was  to 
Christians  of  his  day.  For  this  reason  it  is  vital  that  his  assump-  ’ 
tiohs  should  be  tested.  Dr.  C.  B.  Daly  performs  another  valuable 
task  in  opposition  to  Professor  Ayer  by  exposing  his  totally  in-  ’ 
adequate  account  of  the  “  Self.”  As  Dr.  Daly  rightly  says,  “  It 
would  seem  that  to  exclude  discussion  of  the  Self  from  philosophy, 
is  to  exclude  discussion  of  God  from  philosophy  too.”  It  was  j 
Hume’s  inability,  and  one  which  he  admitted,  to  deal  with  the 
fact  of  the  Self  that  permits  penetrating  criticisms  of  some  of  his  '* 
views  now.  The  same  is  true  of  Professor  Ayer.  Professor  Ramsey 
draws  attention  as  he  did  in  his  book  Religious  Language  to  the  f 
logical  relatedness  of  “  I  ”  and  “  God.”  He  says  that  an  adequate 
metaphysics  must  build  upon  the  one  certain  metaphysical  fact, 
that  of  the  Self.  These  points  are  the  subject  of  the  last  three  essays  | 
in  the  book. 

In  his  essay  “Metaphysics  and  the  Limits  of  Language,”  Dr. 
Daly  gives  a  valuable  and  brief  survey  of  metaphysics  in  recent  ^ 
British  philosophy.  He  then  goes  on  to  uncover  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  of  “  I  exist  ”  by  logicians  to  a  merely  indicative  state-  , 
ment  which  gives  no  knowledge  about  oneself,  is  the  cause  of  the 
contemporary  ban  on  metaphysics.  The  “Self”  is  made  into  a 
mere  logical  construction  out  of  objective  sense  data.  Dr.  Daly 
exposes  Professor  Ayer’s  inadequate  misinterpretation  of  Descartes’ 
“cogito,”  which  is  not  a  logical  but  an  existential  starting  point. 
This  short  section  of  the  book,  pages  178-193,  is  invaluable  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  an  informed  modem 
apologist.  Dr.  Daly  fully  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  ' 
theistic  existentialism  of  Gabriel  Marcel  as  a  protest  against  the 
modern  depersonalising  tendencies  of  society,  and  the  whole  task 
of  metaphysics  is  seen  in  this  light. 

The  last  essay  is  by  Professor  H.  D.  Lewis  on  the  subject  “  God 
and  Mystery.”  It  is  longer  than  the  other  chapters,  and  perhaps 
unnecessarily  so.  The  concept  of  mystery  as  something  inexplic-  ' 
able  in  all  our  experiences  is  an  important  one  to  which  several  i 
rec.ent  Christian  philosophers  have  drawn  attention,  notably  Marcel 
and  M.  B.  Foster.  The  chief  point  that  Professor  Lewis  makes  is  | 
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that  this  mystery  is  like,  though  not  altogether  the  same  as,  the 
mystery  involved  in  our  knowledge  of  other  persons.  They  are 
“other,”  and  we  have  to  model  our  understanding  of  them  and 
their  intentions  upon  our  own.  understanding  of  ourselves.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  mystery  which  is  God  is  one  which  we  intuit  and  there  is 
not  nor  can  be  a  direct  knowledge  of  Him.  The  mystery  in  God’s 
case  is  a  total  one,  but  a  total  mystery  offers  no  hold  to  the  mind. 
This  mystery  “presents  itself  to  us  in  certain  circumstances  and 
associates  itself  with  certain  other  insights  and  experiences  and 
makes  them  its  own.  Out  of  these  come  the  content  of  specific 
beliefs,  sometimes  confused  and  distorted,  and  sometimes  more 
plainly  discerned.” 

We  turn  to  Professor  Ramsey’s  own  essay  last  because  it  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  interesting,  comprehensive  and  constructive 
one  in  the  volume.  It  is  entitled  “  On  the  Possibility  and  Purpose 
of  a  Metaphysical  Theology.”  Professor  Ramsey  knows  fully  what 
the  contemporary  challenge  is,  and  what  its  implications  are ;  more¬ 
over,  he  has  an  answer  to  it  which  is  the  product  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  study  and  reflection.  His  two  books  Religious 
Language  and  Freedom  and  Immortality  are  the  application  of  his 
understanding  of  metaphysical  theology  to  common  problems  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion  and  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  good,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  here  in  a  brief  space  his  view  of  metaphysics  and  his 
programme  for  metaphysical  linking.  Professor  Ramsey  has  been 
subjected  to  criticism  for  his  supposed  over-simplification  of  long¬ 
standing  and  knotty  problems.  But  in  fact  it  is  the  clarity  of  view 
of  one  who  has  gone  back  to  the  source  of  the  problems  and  solved 
that,  only  to  return  with  a  solution  for  problems  whose  insolubility 
has  almost  become  an  article  of  faith.  He  fully  accepts  the  need 
to  start  with  and  stay  with  the  evidence  of  experience;  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  true  empiricist.  He  has  made  the  great  18th  century  empiri¬ 
cists  a  source  for  penetrating  study  and  found  in  them  many  in¬ 
sights  relevant  for  today,  notably  in  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Professor  Ramsey  sees  metaphysics  as  the  attempt  to  draw  a 
rough  but  illuminating  map  which  will  unify  the  diversities  of 
human  experience.  For  example,  when  we  see  a  stick  in  the  water 
we  see  it  bent,  but  the  evidence  of  touching  it  says  it  is  straight. 
A  physicist  unifies  these  contradictory  or  diverse  experiences  by 
theories  of  light  rays  and  refraction.  This  theorising  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  the  stick  as  “  bent  ”  and  “  straight  ”  at  the  same 
time.  The  theory  is  a  map  which  explains  and  illuminates  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Metaphysics  seeks  “  integrator  words  ”  which,  like  a  map, 
will  give  our  bearings  amidst  the  confusion  of  multiple  experiences. 
Science  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  this  amongst  physical  things. 
“Such  logically  diverse  areas  as  light,  heat  and  magnetism  and 
electricity,  for  example,  have  been  integrated  by  concepts  such  as 
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mass,  velocity,  energy.”  Beyond  this  such  integrator  concepts  as 
Matter  or  Evolution  have  been  used  to  unify  everything,  and  these 
words  have  in  turn  been  used  in  the  past  to  sponsor  ethical  and 
theological  theories.  But  science  cannot  really  supply  satisfactory 
metaphysical  integrators  for  that  which  comes  from  within  the  ' 
physical  cannot  be  expected  to  unite  the  physical;  hence  the  need 
for  meta-physics.  A  concept  is  needed  which  is  more  than  spatio-  ’ 
temporal.  It  is  our  use  of  “  I  ”  which  justifies  the  recourse  to  that  I 
which  is  more  than  sense-data.  Such  integrators  as  “  Being  ”  and 
“  Absolute  ”  are  sometimes  suggested,  but  they  are  impersonal  and  i 
are  known  only  mediately.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  “Self” 
in  modern  Christian  philosophy.  Professor  Ramsey  holds  that  > 
“  God  ”  is  the  word  which  is  the  integrator  par  excellence,  “  which 
provides  the  most  simple,  far-reaching  and  coherent  metaphysical  } 
map.”  The  word  “  I  ”  unites  for  me  all  scientific  and  other  des-  I 
criptive  assertions  about  myself,  and  it  is  more  than  all  such  des-  ' 
criptions.  It  is  firmly  rooted  to  facts  about  me,  yet  it  goes  beyond  I 
and  eludes  all  reduction  to  mere  description,  while  at  the  same  1 
time  it  is  intelligible  to  me.  Certain  experiences  of  moral  challenge  > 
may  suggest  “  Duty  ”  as  an  integrator  on  a  larger  scale  which  holds  i 
together  general  experiences.  But  “  Absolute  values  ”  only  cover  } 
ethical  experiences,  whereas  disclosures  of  some  “  other  ”  occur 
in  Nature  and  so  the  word  “  God  ”  is  necessary  and  suitable  to  in¬ 
tegrate  “  all  those  features  of  the  world  that  a  metaphysics  confined 
to  persons  or  values  woul  dhave  to  ignore.”  Thus,  “  God  ”  can 
integrate  talk  about  piersons,  values,  science  and  perception;  it  is 
limited  to  none  and  covers  all;  it  is,  therefore,  a  truly  metaphysical 
concept.  We  can  start  to  talk  about  “  God  ”  in  rather  the  same  ’ 
way  as  we  use  “  I.”  But  “  God  ”  is  different  from  “  I  ”  just  in 
those  observable  differences  between  the  disclosures  in  the  natural  i 
realm  and  those  which  lead  to  the  intuition  of  ourselves  or  other  I 
people. 

This  is  an  essay  which  ought  to  be  read,  studied  and  mastered,  i 
especially  by  theological  students  puzzled  by  the  purpose  and 
achievement  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  will  help  to  clarify  ' 
the  intention  which  lies  behind  Professor  Ramsey’s  two  books  re¬ 
ferred  to  above;  books  which  are  deceptively  lucid.  It  is  not  too  ' 
much  to  claim  that  this  is  the  revolutionary  thinking  which  is  so 
necessary  in  the  20th  century  to  give  new  drive  and  a  fresh  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  main  stream  of  Christian  thought.  It  is  not  just  the  \ 
patching  up  of  old  worn  arguments;  it  is  radically  different  inso- 
firmly  in  empirically  verifiaWe  facts,  and  also  using  to  the  full  the  ^ 
far  as  it  fully  accepts  the  challenge  to  keep  one’s  language  rooted  i 
concept  of  the  “  Self  ”  or  “  I  ”  which  is  characteristic  of  theism 
as  we  have  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  Fact,  Metaphysics 
and  God  which  Professor  Ramsey  promised  in  the  preface  to 
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Religious  Language  will  soon  be  published.  The  volume  here  re¬ 
viewed  is  important  and  valuable,  but  it  needs  to  be  followed  by 
such  an  extended  treatment  of  metaphysics  as  Professor  Ramsey 
could  give  us.  Such  a  work  would  demand  wider  and  more  con¬ 
sidered  respect  from  sceptical  philosophers.  Altogether  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  a  timely  and  necessary  book.  It  has  many  good 
critical  sections,  as  well  as  constructive  suggestions.  Certainly  we 
may  say  we  are  taking  a  sure  and  steady  step  forward  on  a  path¬ 
way  which  has  for  too  long  been  marked  “  Out  of  Bounds.” 

Robert  Brown 
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Reviews 

Peake’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  completely  revised  and  reset.  I 
Edited  by  Matthew  Black  and  H.  H.  Rowley.  1,126  pp.  TOs.  ^ 

.  Nelson. 

Generations  of  ministers  who  have  found  Peake  a  constant  guide  ^ 

and  help,  especially  for  those  books  of  the  Bible  where  the  more  I 

detailed  commentaries  were  less  readily  available,  and  many  others 
who  were  suspicious  of  it  because  of  the  critical  position  which  it 
adopted  will  now  rejoice  together  in  the  publication  of  the  new 
Peake  where  little  of  the  old  remains  save  the  title  and  the  general  I 
layout.  j 

Over  sixty  contributors,  all  of  them  experts  in  their  own  field,  ' 

have  supplied  the  material,  and  the  editors  have  worked  with  [ 

consiunmate  skill  and  artistry  in  putting  it  together  and  in  supplying 
an  index  which  is  surely  a  masterpiece,  for  not  only  are  the  more 
important  references  singled  out  from  the  rest  by  being  printed  in 
heavy  type,  but  the  whole  runs  to  some  sixty  pages,  three  columns 
to  a  page.  The  assortment  of  the  material  too  is  more  congenial, 
the  articles  being  carefully  separated  from  the  commentaries  in  the  , 

list  of  Contents,  and  those  on  the  Bible  in  general  being  separated  i 

from  those  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

What  of  the  material?  If  any  reader  should  be  in  doubt  concern-  I 
ing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  biblical  studies  since  I 
1919  a  careful  reading  of  this  volume  will  quickly  bring  him  up  to 
date.  Additional  articles,  for  instance,  include  on  on  “  The  Autnor-  ! 
ity  of  the  Bible,”  which  stands  at  the  beginning.  There  is  another 
added  on  “The  English  Versions  of  the  Bible,”  one  on  “The 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,”  and  another  on  “  The  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,”  as  against  the  old  edition  which  only  got 
to  theology  in  “The  Pauline  Theology.”  The  old  article  on 
“Organization,  Church  Meetings,  Discipline,  Social  and  Ethical  | 
Problems  ”  has  given  place  to  two  new  articles,  one  on  “  The  Doc-  } 
trine  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  ”  and  the  other  on  “  The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.”  All  these  are 
indications  of  the  general  departure  from  the  old  detailed  and 
critical  approach  to  the  more  modern  theological  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  which  has  characterised  biblical  studies  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
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Similar  changes  and  trends  are  reflected  in  the  articles  and 
commentaries.  There  is,  for  example,  a  careful  survey  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Synoptic  criticism  since  the  30’s. 
The  positive  gains  of  Ras  Shamra  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are 
referred  to  and  applied  where  they  are  relevant.  No  longer  is  a 
sharp  distinction  drawn  between  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  Judaism 
outside,  whilst  the  ancient  priest-prophet  controversy  is  now  seen 
in  a  new  light  and  the  work  of  men  like  Mowinckel  and  Johnson  on 
the  cultic  prophets  carefully  recognized  and  assessed.  So  too  is  our 
Lord’s  attitude  to  sacrifice  and  the  Temple,  and  the  distinction 
between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  apostolate  in  the  early  church, 
though  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  G.  Johnston,  in  demolishing 
the  approach  of  J.-L.  Leuba  to  this  issue,  has  done  less  than  justice 
to  the  principle  which  Leuba  was  trying  to  enunciate  (p.  725).  All 
these  moves  represent  very  definite  and  positive  gains  on  the  old 
volume. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  the  articles  are  of  varied  merit  and  at  times 
one  wants  to  put  question  marks  in  the  margin.  Weymouth,  Mofifatt 
and  Goodspeed  may  have  been  the  most  widely  used  of  the  modem- 
speech  versions,  but  it  would  surely  be  wrong  even  to  hint  that  they 
still  are  (p.  27).  In  assessing  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel  the 
Sabbath  scarcely  seems  to  have  its  place  (pp.  142ff.).  In  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Israel  is  it  not  too  readily  assumed  that  Nehem- 
iah  comes  before  Ezra?  (p.  128).  And  Jaubert’s  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  Last  Supper  is  hardly  given  the  attention  it  deserves 
m  dealing  with  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  (p.  729).  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  writer  here  too  does  not  try  to  deal  more  satis¬ 
factorily  with  the  problems  of  the  timing  of  events  in  Holy  Week. 

At  times  too  the  old  critical  approach  is  still  rather  to  the  fore 
with  a  consequent  lack  of  stress  on  the  theology,  the  ideas  and  their 
significance.  In  view  of  the  attention  given  to  Israel’s  neighbours, 
to  canon  and  text,  to  geography  and  archaeology,  is  it  really  a 
reflection  of  the  present  attitude  to  allocate  only  nine  pages  to  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament?  And  in  view  of  recent  stress  on 
the  unity  of  the  Bible  ought  there  not  also  to  be  a  general  article 
on  biblical  theology  in  the  first  section? 

Moreover,  the  one  which  deals  with  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  basically  a  good  chapter,  is  not  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  its  layout.  There  is,  for  example,  a  marked  deficiency 
of  heavy  type  to  enable  the  reader  (often  unfamiliar  with  this 
territory)  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  And  why  is  so  much  of  the 
recommended  literature  foreign,  especially  when  some  of  the  works 
referred  to  are  in  English?  G.  W.  Anderson’s  chapter,  “The 
Religion  of  Israel,’’  may  be  less  important,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  read  and  to  make  its  impression. 

The  full  value  of  the  commentaries  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
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steady  use  over  a  period,  so  that  any  comments  at  this  stage  may  be 
adjudged  premature.  Nevertheless  a  careful  look  at  the  one  on  Job 
makes  it  apparent  that  present  opinion  and  the  gains  of  modem 
scholarship  are  there  adequately  recognized,  though  the  writer  does  1 
not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  epilogue  belonging  to  the  form  ’ 
of  the  book  rather  than  to  its  message  sufficiently  to  satisfy  one  i 
reviewer.  If  only  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  The  Cross  of  Job!  Those  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
T.  W.  Manson  will  soon  recognize  many  bits  from  his  lectures  in 
his  commentary  on  Romans,  where  at  every  turn  meaning  is  much 
more  important  than  critical  questions,  diough  one  knows  that 
these  detailed  critical  questions  have  always  received  attention.  ’ 
This  tendency  is  less  apparent,  for  example,  in  the  commentary  on  1 
Acts  15  which  is  more  critical  than  theological.  ' 

There  are  sixteen  maps  (as  against  eight  in  the  old  volume)  and 
for  quality  there  is  no  comparison.  The  new  ones  are  in  colour 
and  are  excellent,  accompanied  also  by  a  separate  index  of  place 
names. 

Each  article  and  commentary  concludes  with  a  short  bibliography,  i' 
though  there  is  some  inconsistency  here.  Some  are  quite  long  (e.g.  ' 

pp.  69,  80)  whereas  others  are  quite  short  (e.g.  pp.  57,  133,  141). 
Some  stick  to  books  whereas  others  include  articles.  Regularly  the 
same  work  is  referred  to  in  different  ways  and  even  with  different 
dates  (cf.  Oesterley  &  Robinson’s  History  of  Israel  on  pp.  125  and 
133;  or  I.  M.  Price’s  The  Ancestry  of  Our  English  Bible,  pp.  28, 

670  and  675).  Sometimes  the  latest  revised  edition  is  noted  and 
at  other  times  it  is  not  (cf.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient 
Manuscripts,  pp.  28  and  670).  And  H.  H.  Rowley’s  article  on  i 

prophecy  is  much  more  easily  accessible  in  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  ' 

than  in  H.T.R.  (p.  483). 

There  is  a  good  list  of  abbreviations  though  Sir.  has  not  been 
included  and  some  that  are  (e.g.  OTMS)  are  not  always  used. 

“  Scripture  ”  appears  sometimes  with  a  capital  and  sometimes 
without.  Yet  all  these  are  but  minor  blemishes  of  presentation 
which  one  does  not  like  to  see  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
quality  but  which  one  knows  to  be  almost  inevitable.  I 

To  some  ministers  and  to  many  laymen  it  may  appear  to  be  an  | 
expensive  luxury,  and  one  who  has  the  old  volume  may  try  to  get  I 
by  with  it.  Let  him  be  assured  that  he  cannot.  There  is  all  the  | 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  volumes  and  there  is  | 
certainly  no  cheaper  way  of  having  all  this  material  on  hand  than 
by  purchasing  a  copy.  In  this  respect  it  is  good  value  for  money.  ( 
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F.  G.  Healey,  Rooted  in  Faith.  Three  Centuries  of  Nonconformity, 
1662-1%2.  157  pp.  9s.  6d.  Independent  Press. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  books  being  published  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  events  of  1662.  Written  in  the  spirit  of  “  thankfulness, 
humility  and  true  charity  ”  it  presents  Free  Church  history  not  for 
the  sake  of  reviving  bitter  controversies,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
clear  the  convictions  which  we  share  with  our  forefathers,  and 
which  today  we  seek  to  share  more  widely  with  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

With  careful  attention  to  detail  Mr.  Healey  sets  out  the  events 
which  led  to  the  great  ejectment.  Presbyterians  and  others  rejoiced 
in  the  king’s  return,  and  worked  for  a  comprehensive  national 
Church,  but  the  Puritans  were  outmanoeuvred  by  the  Episcopalians 
at  the  Savoy  Conference.  Baptists,  Quakers  and  many  other  Separ¬ 
atists  had  no  wish  to  join  the  State  Church,  and  a  hfth  of  the 
clergy  in  Cromwell’s  State  Church,  most  of  whom  believed  in  a 
National  Church,  chose  to  give  up  their  livings,  and  make  common 
cause  with  Christians  whose  ecclesiastical  views  they  had  despised. 
The  author  concentrates  most  of  his  attention  on  those  who  were 
ejected,  but  he  quotes  with  approval  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne’s  claim  that 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  that  if  Presbyterians  had  not  “swelled  the 
ranks  of  Baptists  and  Quakers  in  1662,  radical  nonconformity  would 
have  died  out.” 

In  the  last  chapter  the  history  of  each  of  the  Free  Churches,  and 
of  their  relationship  with  each  other,  are  surveyed,  and  eight  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Free  Church  Council  movement, 
and  to  discussions  on  Church  relations  in  England.  Baptists  gladly 
note  the  comment  that  “  Just  as  in  the  political  sphere  historians 
seem  increasingly  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  continental 
Anabaptists,  so  in  the  sphere  of  Church  relations  the  specific  con¬ 
victions  of  Baptists  are  more  widely  recognized  as  a  crucial  issue 
which  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  lightly  brushed  aside.” 

The  raison  d’etre  of  the  whole  book  is  ably  demonstrated  as  the 
author  takes  up  four  principles  inspiring  the  men  of  1662  and 
elucidates  them  in  the  light  of  our  contemporary  situation  : 

(a)  Church  and  State.  In  matters  of  doctrine  and  the  ordering 
of  the  Church,  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  must  not  be  usurped 
by  the  State. 

(b)  Scripture.  The  authority  of  the  Church  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

(c)  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Healey  faces  this  issue  realistically.  While 
there  may  be  ways  in  which  we  can  consider  taking  episcopacy  into 
our  system,  we,  no  less  than  our  forefathers,  are  unable  to  agree 
that  “  the  bishop  alone  holds  in  its  fulness  and  is  empowered  to 
hand  on  the  Apostolic  Commission.” 

(d)  Prayer  Book.  The  liturgical  forms  of  worship  set  out  in  the 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer  have  been,  and  still  are,  appreciated  by 
many  Free  Churchmen.  But  it  is  still  important  to  witness  to  the 
need  for  a  measure  of  recognized  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  as  against  a  statutory  requirement. 

It  is  good  for  the  whole  Church  to  “  think  on  these  things.” 

Norman  S.  Moon 


H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  their  Significance.  Newly 
revised  edition.  28  pp.  2s.  6d.  Independent  Press. 

First  published  in  1954,  these  two  broadcast  talks  have  now  been 
re-issued  in  the  same  form,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  Appendix 
of-  four  pages  briefly  bringing  information  up  to  date.  It  is  here 
stated  that  with  few  exceptions  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the 
Qumran  sect  came  into  existence  in  the  pre-Christian  period;  that 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Scrolls  in  the  Early  Church 
many  of  the  more  extreme  claims  have  now  receded  into  the 
background  and  that  their  influence  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
less  dian  was  originally  thought. 

A.  Gilmore 

Bishop  Stephen  Neill  (ed.),  Twentieth  Century  Christianity.  448  pp. 
30s.  Collins. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  get  into  the  picture  concerning  the  main 
trends  in  Christianity  during  the  present  century  will  do  well  if  he 
finds  a  better  book  for  the  purpose  than  this  symposium.  It  is  a 
substantial  one  as  it  had  to  be  for  so  considerable  a  task.  One  is 
surprised  not  that  there  are  omissions  (for  that  was  inevitable  in  a 
single  volume  bearing  this  title)  but  rather  at  the  amount  of  ground 
which  has  been  covered  so  successfully.  The  demand  for  compres¬ 
sion  must  have  pressed  heavily  on  the  various  contributors  but  they 
have  pointed  out  the  main  landmarks  with  skill.  The  chapter  by 
Dr.  W.  M.  Horton  on  theological  trends  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  and  one  might  mention  also  those  of  the  two  Baptist  contri¬ 
butors,  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne’s  on  European  Protestantism  (he  covers  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Free  Churches)  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Handy’s  on  the  American  scene. 

Bishop  Neill,  as  well  as  editing  the  book,  writes  the  introduction, 
in  whidi  he  sets  the  scene  as  it  was  at  the  outset  of  the  century, 
and  two  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  one  entitled  “  Towards  Unity  ” 
and  the  other  on  the  Anglican  communion.  From  the  latter  the 
non-Anglican  will  learn  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  extent  to  which  solutions  have  been  found.  He 
will  surely  discover  food  for  thought  in  the  author’s  selection  of  ten 
Anglican  characteristics  which  newcomers  to  that  conmnmion  find 
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attractive,  but  he  will  also  find  frank  references  to  features  about 
which  Anglicans  themselves  are  disquieted.  In  this  and  other 
chapters  devoted  to  different  branches  or  areas  of  the  Church  the 
authority  of  first-hand  information  appears  in  candid  and  critical 
comments  which  accompany  the  sympathetic  insights.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  with  developments  in  the  Roman  and  Orthodox  Churches  that 
Free  Churchmen  are  most  out  of  touch  and  in  the  chapters  on  the 
recent  history  of  these  bodies  (by  Professors  R.  Aubert  and  V. 
Istavridis  respectively)  they  will  find  items  on  both  sides  of  the 
balance  sheet  which  will  surprise  them. 

The  book  also  contains  an  account  of  Christian  expansion  in  the 
last  sixty  years,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Morgan,  a  chapter  on  modem 
opposition  to  Christianity  by  Canon  Max  Warren,  and  one  on  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  by  Dr.  Hans  H.  Wolf,  the  Lutheran  Director 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  Finally,  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  of  Ceylon 
attempts  the  difficult  task  of  summing  up  the  present  situation  and 
prospect.  All  but  the  last  and  the  introductory  chapter  provide 
bibliographies.  In  his  preface  Bishop  Neill  expresses  the  belief  that 
“even  the  expert  student  of  Church  history  will  find  that  he  can 
learn  a  good  deal  from  this  book.”  It  is  certain  that  the  far  more 
numerous  company  of  non-experts  will  be  grateful  for  it.  They  will 
find  it  most  informative  and  readable  and  unusual  even  in  quality 
for  a  symposiiun.  All  will  find  it  thought-provoking  but  none  more 
so  than  those  who  come  to  it  hostile  to  or  chary  about  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  spirit. 

G.  W.  Ruslino 


E.  H.  Robertson,  Bible  Weeks,  80  pp.,  and  The  Bible  in  the  British 
Scene,  70  pp.,  4s.  each.  S.C.M. 

These  are  the  second  and  third  books*  to  appear  in  the  new  series, 
“  The  Bible  in  our  Time.”  The  first  describes  in  detail  the  way  in 
which  Bible  Weeks  have  been  conducted  in  various  centres  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  order  to  avert  the  charge  that  “  It 
wouldn’t  work  where  we  are ...”  Mr.  Robertson  very  carefully 
describes  how  it  has  worked  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  from  the 
country  town  to  the  very  large  city.  The  story  is  well  told  and  some 
of  the  Bible  stories  are  reproduced.  It  woiUd  be  a  good  thing  if 
Mr.  Robertson  could  soon  tell  of  a  rural  area  where  a  Bible  Week 
had  been  held  and  proved  successful. 

In  the  second  of  these  two  books  Mr.  Robertson  sums  up  the 
background  against  which  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  this  country, 
paying  particular  attention  to  what  he  has  learned  in  his  travels  of 
the  industrial  scene.  He  then  reports  on  the  results  of  a  question¬ 
naire  on  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  finally 
elaborates  on  four  basic  issues  for  the  future.  Some  of  his  comment^ 
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like  those  on  the  faithful  nucleus  and  the  harassed  clergyman,  are 
particularly  apposite,  and  at  least  one  reviewer  hopes  that  churches 
will  dig  to  find  these  remarks  and  then  ponder  them  for  a  long  time. 

*  The  first  was  The  Recovery  of  Confidence.  See  Baptist  Quarterly,  April, 
1961. 


Ruth  Slade,  The  Belgian  Congo,  2nd  edition,  with  a  supplementary 
chapter  by  Marjory  Taylor.  82  pp.,  6s.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  last  few  years  of  Belgian  colonial  rule 
in  Africa  and  a  careful  assessment  of  the  factors  leading  up  to  the 
granting  of  Independence  on  June  30th,  1%0.  To  an  outsider,  the 
political  changes  in  the  country  have  been  bewildering  and  Belgian 
policy  in  her  erstwhile  colony  had  been  difficult  for  Britishers  to 
understand.  Dr.  Slade’s  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  this  subject,  written  by  someone  who  has  had  long  contact 
with  Belgian  colonial  circles  in  the  metropolis  and  who  has  also 
made  visits  to  the  area  she  writes  about. 

The  title  shows  that  the  book  produced  by  Dr.  Slade  concerned 
pre-independence  Congo;  it  needs  little  training  in  “  higher  critic¬ 
ism  ”  to  see  the  end  of  her  contribution  at  page  55,  where  the  story 
has  reached  the  period  following  the  Leopoldville  riots  of  January, 
1959.  Marjory  Taylor  provides  further  information  to  bring  the 
account  up  to  Independence  Day.  There  is  nothing  here  about  the 
tragic  events  which  swiftly  followed  the  granting  of  independence 
to  the  Congolese  peoples. 

Two  small  points  could  perhaps  be  raised.  Firstly,  Dr.  Slade’s’ 
section  on  the  education  of  Congolese  women  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fundamental  service  given  by  missionary  wives  long  before  the 
Government  appointed  salaried  social  workers  in  Congo.  Secondly, 
the  last  chapter  states  :  “  Lumumba’s  followers  toured  the  (Oriental) 
Province  in  lorries  and  terrorised  the  inhabitants  all  through  the 
election  period.”  I  must  object  that  in  the  Stanleyville  area  where 
our  B.M.S.  has  several  stations,  these  “  followers  ”  were  received  by 
the  villagers  with  great  acclamation.  The  talking-drums  of  the  area 
spoke  of  Lumumba  as  a  leader  sent  from  heaven  to  liberate  his 
people.  Any  policy  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  hold 
Lumumba  has — even  though  he  has  been  assassinated — on  the 
peoples  of  the  Oriental  Province  is  doomed  to  failure. 

J.  F.  Garrinoton 


^  THE  cS> 
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incorporatina  theTransactions  c^thz 

B?-J^Ttsr  HISTORIC^  SOCIETY 

EDITORIAL 


AV/ITH  this  issue  the  present  Editorship  comes  to  an  end.  For 
some  time  now,  the  problem  of  combining  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  with  the  editing  of  The  Baptist 
Quarterly  has  grown  in  dimensions.  To  perform  both  tasks  effi¬ 
ciently  from  the  midst  of  a  busy  pastorate  has  been  proving 
impossible.  So  it  has  been  decided  to  separate  them.  The  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Historical  Society  remains,  for  the  moment,  unchanged. 
The  editing  of  this  journal  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Rusling,  M.A.,  BJ).,  Vice-Principal  of  Spurgeon’s  College,  London. 
We  are  all  most  grateful  to  him  for  accepting  this  responsibility. 


Anybody  who  is  in  anyway  interested  in  the  origins  of  Baptists 
should  make  a  point  of  reading  two  articles  in  The  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review  just  published  (Volume  XXXVI,  Number  4, 
October,  1962).  This  issue  contains  articles  on  both  General  and 
Particular  Baptist  origins.  The  first  “  General  Baptist  Origins :  The 
Question  of  Anabaptist  Influence  ”  by  Lonnie  D.  Kliever,  claims  to 
show  that  the  General  Baptists  had  their  origin  in  Congregation- 
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alism  and  reveal  no  Anabaptist  influence,  in  spite  of  John  Smyth's 
known  contact  with  the  Waterlander  Mennonites.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Smyth  Group  was  a  small  splinter  of  no  significance  which 
separated  from  the  main  group.  The  second,  “  Anabaptist  Influence 
in  the  Origin  of  the  Particular  Baptists  ”  by  Glen  H.  Stassen  sug¬ 
gests  that  Menno  Simon’s  Foundation  Book  directly  influenced  the 
Particular  Baptists  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  claim  is  that,  | 
whilst  the  Particular  Baptists  also  arose  out  of  English  Gongrega- 
tionalism,  the  distinctive  divergencies  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  ^ 
of  this  group  which  marked  it  off  from  other  separatists  and  in  J 
particular  from  the  General  Baptists,  are  almost  certainly  to  be  i 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Simon’s  Foundation  Book,  either  in  \ 
the  Dutch  or  German  form.  As  an  example  of  this  Glen  Stassen  } 
seeks  to  show  that  the  baptismal  teaching  contained  in  the  London  I 
Confession  of  1644  could  well  be  derived  from  the  Foundation  Book  ! 
and  claims  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  come  from  there  than  any  I 
other  source.  l 

Whilst  final  judgment  must  wait  upon  a  more  detailed  study  of 
these  two  articles  and  whilst  the  claim  of  the  Editorial  of  the  * 
M.Q.R.  that  these  articles  “present  in  admirable  and  convincing  | 
fashion  the  material  which  gives  the  definitive  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  (of  Anabaptist  influences  on  Baptist  origins),’’  may  turn  out 
to  be  premature,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  theses  presented  merit 
the  most  serious  attention. 


The  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism 

In  many  quarters  of  theology  there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  subject  however  is  further  removed 
from  speculation  than  this,  because  it  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  the  church  and  of  the  individual  believer.  Thu 
may  be  seen,  when  the  relationship  with  believers’  baptism  is  en¬ 
visaged.  To  a  study  of  this  relationship  this  paper  is  devoted.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  subject  c^ls  for  thoroughness  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  modesty  on  the  other.  I  hope  to  fulfill  these  obli¬ 
gations  by  limiting  this  study  to  an  exegetical  treatment  of  the  New 
Testament  passages  that  are  relevant,  and  by  providing  the  con¬ 
clusions  with  question-marks. 

There  are  three  texts  in  the  New  Testament  that  mention  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Spirit  in  one  sentence.  Each  of  these  is  part  of,  and 
connected  with  larger  areas  of  New  Testament  writing  and  thought, 
and  their  study  leads  us  into  these  larger  areas.  They  are : 

1.  Mark  1:8  and  parr.,  with  which  are  to  be  connected  John 
1 :  26,  33,  Acts  1  :  5,  11  :  15;  the  larger  area  is  here  the  whole  of 
Acts  with  its  manifold  connections  between  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  administrations  of  Baptism,  behind  which  stands  the 
Lucan  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  7.  Corinthians  12:  13,  where  the  larger  area  is  on  the  one 
hand  the  whole  Pauline  conception  of  Baptism  and  on  the  othtf 
hand  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  converts,  especially  those  aspects 
that  are,  like  I  Cor.  12 :  13,  expressed  in  the  aorist  tense,  such  as 
I  Cor.  2  :  10.  12,  6 :  11,  Gal.  3  :  2.  3.  14  and  especially  Eph.  1 : 
13,  4 :  30. 

3.  John  3:  5,  and  the  larger  area  is  here  the  whole  Johannine 
concept  of  the  new  birth,  and  here  also  belongs  Titiu  3 :  5. 

Baptism  and  the  Spirit  in  the  S)moptic  Gospels  and  Acts 

The  saying  of  the  Baptist  about  the  stronger  one  who  comes  after 
him  and  who  will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  all  four 
Gospels  and  the  saying  of  the  Risen  Lord  that  before  many  days 
the  disciples  will  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  clearly  refers 
back  to  it.  But  nonetheless  the  logion  of  the  Baptist  offers  some  very 
serious  critical  questions,  the  most  important  of  which  concerns  its 
original  form.  Matthew  and  Luke  have  an  addition  to  it :  *'  and 


with  6re,”  and  the  question  is  whether  this  is  an  addition  or  whether 
Mark  has  an  omission.  Bultmann*  thinks  that  the  original  text  did 
speak  of  a  baptism  with  fire  and  that  the  fire  is  the  fire  of  judgment 
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The  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  his  opinion,  a  Christian  addi¬ 
tion,  which  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  tradition  already  in 
Q  or  afterwards  at  the  combination  of  Q  and  M  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  latter  seems  hardly  possible,  since  the  connection  of  the 
logion  with  the  following  by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  in  both 
gospels  points  to  a  common  source.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deny  the  logion  in  some  form  to  M  and  therefore  I 
would  advocate  the  authenticity  of  the  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  logion  of  John  the  Baptist. 

When  we  now  examine  the  logion  itself  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  present  study,  our  first  task  is  to  analyse  the  idiom.  Strack- 
Billerbeck  records  an  expression :  “  in  the  fire  he  has  dipped  him¬ 
self  but  this  offers  no  explanation  of  the  baptism  with  fire.  And 
the  Old  Testament  idiom  offers  a  good  many  verbs  in  connection 
with  the  fire  of  judgment  but  none  that  may  explain  the  baptism 
with  fire,  or  comes  close  to  it.  The  same  is  true  for  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit.  No  expression  connected  with  fire  or  with  Spirit  can  be 
found  in  the  LXX  which  offers  an  explanation  for  the  wording  of 
the  logion.  This  should  not  surprise  us,  since  we  know  that  baptizein 
is  in  the  New  Testament  only  connected  with  the  rite  of  baptism 
and  that  the  use  of  this  verb  and  the  related  nouns  baptisma  and 
baptistes  indicates  that  John’s  baptism  and  the  Christian  baptism 
were  considered  something  new.^  How  much  more  then  a  baptism 
with  fire  or  with  the  Holy  Spirit !  Markus  Barth  has  remarked  that 
the  idea  of  baptizing  with  Spirit  was  possible  only  because  the  idea 
of  being  completely  dipped  into  liquid  was  no  longer  felt  in  the  use 
of  baptizein  and  baptisma,  and  he  quotes  for  his  support  Schlatter 
and  Lohmeyer.^  He  assumes  in  the  expression  a  reference  to  a 
specific  happening,  not  to  an  abstract  idea,  but  against  this  two 
things  may  be  said.  First  that  the  idea  of  a  baptism  with  the  Spirit 
did  not  gain  currency  in  the  first  churches,  since  it  is  mentioned 
only  once  outside  Acts;  had  it  been  a  widely  used  expression  in  the 
New  Testament  then  baptizein  might  have  lost  its  specific  force  and 
meaning.  And  secondly,  if  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  refers  to  a 
definite  happening  (in  German :  Vor-gan^,  then  this  happening 
certainly  has  found  no  fixed  place  in  the  life  of  the  early  churches. 
It  seems  therefore  correct  to  assume  that  the  expression  “  to  baptize 
with  the  Spirit”  is  a  formation  by  analogy,  called  forth  by  the 
comparison  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Mightier  One.  For  that 
comparison  dominates  the  logion,  and  the  mentioning  of  the  Spirit 
serves  to  bring  out  clearly  the  decisive  difference  between  them. 
There  is  also  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  anticipated  the  re¬ 
placement  of  his  own  baptism  by  the  Spirit-baptism,  because  very 
clearly  he  did  not  envisage  something  like  the  church  at  all.  Just 
as  his  own  preaching,  his  baptism  was  preparatory  to  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  and  therefore  to  the  eschatological  outpouring  of 
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the  Spirit  and  it  was  just  because  of  the  close  links  between  his 
baptism  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  administered  by 
the  coming  Messiah. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Gospels  to  Acts,  we  find  the  logion  of 
the  Baptist  repeated  twice,  both  times  as  a  word  of  Jesus;®  but  the 
difference  between  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  is  remarkable :  “  John 
baptized  with  water,  but  you  will  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
which  seems  to  point  to  a  contrast  between  John’s  baptism  and  the 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  more  clearly  than  the  original  saying.  This 
may  be  due  to  Luke’s  inclination  to  ascribe  to  John  only  a  water- 
baptism,  as  Haenchen*  remarks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Jesus’  words  of 
the  coming  baptism  with  the  Spirit  have  Pentecost  in  view,  as  is 
shown  by  the  repeated  “  promise  ”  the  disciples  must  wait  for  the 
promise  (14);  Jesus  receives  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and  pours  it 
out  (2  :  33);  and  the  promise  is  to  Israel  and  its  children  and  all 
that  are  far  off  (2  :  38).  In  11  :  15,  16  Jesus’  word  is  repeated  by 
Peter  when  reporting  in  Jerusalem  on  his  visit  to  Cornelius  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  initiative  in  this  case  has  been  throughout 
with  God  and  it  finds  its  consummation  in  the  unexpected  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  which  more  or  less  settles  the  case  for  Peter  and  is 
his  final  justification  for  administering  the  baptism.  There  is  no 
need  to  exclude  the  mention  of  baptism  in  10 :  47,  48  as  a  later 
interpolation,  because  in  his  report  Peter  does  not  refer  to  a  bap¬ 
tism,  as  does  Jackson,^  since  as  far  as  Jerusalem  is  concerned  the 
decisive  point  is  the  Spirit,  not  the  baptism.  Here  then  we  have  a 
situation  where  baptism  with  the  Spirit  precedes  water-baptism  and 
calls  for  it.  But,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  different  situations  in  Acts. 
In  8:  12-17  no  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  occurs  either  before  or 
after  the  baptism  until  Peter  and  John  “  came  down,  laid  their 
hands  on  them  and  prayed  for  them.”  They  had  only  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  seems  to  imply  that  to  receive 
the  Spirit  was  a  different  matter  for  which  so  to  speak  authorized 
people  had  to  come.  Then  there  is  the  baffling  story  of  Acts  19 : 
1-7,  where  the  so-called  “  disciples  ”  have  to  undergo  another  water- 
baptism  but  this  time  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  on  them. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  here  is  that  there  are  “  disciples  ”  who 
very  certainly  have  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  not  even  of  Jesus  himself.  Both  make  them  rather  poor  and 
unintelligent  disciples  of  the  Baptist  or,  rather,  show  how  far  the 
movement  of  the  Baptist’s  followers  had  departed  from  their 
master’s  message.  For  our  present  study  these  examples  suffice  to 
show  that  the  relationship  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  baptism  is 
undefined  in  Acts.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  kerygma  in 
this  book.  The  Holy  Spirit  appears  but  once  in  the  speeches  of 
Peter  and  that  is  due  to  the  happenings  of  the  moment.  But  bapn 
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tism,  tliough  in  itself  no  part  of  the  kergyma,  is  very  closely  con* 
nected  wi&  the  complex  of  preaching,  conversion  and  faith.  And 
since  faith  is  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  believers  are  also  baptized 
in  that  very  name.  The  real  problem  then  in  Acts  does  not  concern 
so  much  the  relationship  between  baptism  and  the  Spirit  but  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  the  Spirit  and  ultimately  between  the  Spirit  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  but  one  example  where  the  Spirit  is  given  as  a  sign  that 
the  receivers  are  true  believers  and  that  is  in  10 :  44  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  but  as  already  said,  this  is  in  order  to  exclude  all 
possible  doubt  in  Peter  and  the  Jewish  believers  with  him  that 
these  uncircumcised  were  genuine  believers.  In  other  places  the 
Spirit  is  not  the  foundation  of  faith;  it  is  given  to  the  disciples  in 
order  to  equip  them  for  their  ministry  as  witness  of  the  Lord  and 
the  major  activity  of  the  Spirit  is  connected  with  the  missionary 
work,  not  with  the  conversion  of  those  that  believed.  There  is  with 
Luke  no  room  for  the  pneuma  pisteds  as  Paul  has  it.^  On  the  other 
hand  Luke  stresses  the  fact  that  all  believers  share  in  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit;  it  is  their  common  distinctive  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews. 
But  faith  is  never  traced  back  to  the  creative  activity  of  the  Spirit, 
not  even  where  the  supernatural  origin  of  faith  is  stressed  as  in 
16 :  14.  This  is  due,  in  the  last  analysis  to  Luke’s  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Spirit  and  Christ.  In  Acts  2 :  33  Peter  says 
that  Jesus  received  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  after  he  had  been  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  but  in  the  Lucan  concept  of  the 
Spirit  this  can  only  mean  that  He  received  the  Spirit  in  order  to 
pass  it  on  to  his  disciples,  since  He  Himself  was  conceived  and  bom 
of  the  Spirit  and  received  the  equipment  of  the  Spirit  after  His 
baptism.  But  the  Spirit  is  not  his  Spirit  in  the  way  Paul  has  it. 
The  Spirit  is  power  but  this  power  is  not  the  power  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  To  receive  the  Spirit  is  different  from  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Cljist,  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  is  different  from  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Schweizer’  has  pointed  out  that  Luke  speaks  of  the  Spirit  in  an 
Old  Testament  terminology.  He  sees  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy;  its  power  is  the  power  that  enables  extraordinary  acts. 
But  there  are  two  limitations  to  this  view.  The  first  is  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  share  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  This  calls  for  a 
deeper  and  broader  scope  for  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  second  is 
that  Luke  has  advanced  already  one  decisive  step  beyond  the 
views  of  Mark  and  Matthew  as  to  the  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  the  Spirit,  With  them  the  Spirit  leads  Jesus  but  with  Luke 
Jesus  acts  full  of  the  Spirit;  that  means :  Jesus  is  the  subject  and 
not  the  object  of  the  Spirit.  And  as  already  said  it  is  Jesus  who 
pours  out  the  Spirit  upon  His  disciples.  These  two  aspects  are  more 
than  limitations  to  the  Old  Testament  concept  of  the  activities  of 
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the  Spirit.  They  call  for  a  reinterpretation  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Christ,  faith  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  reinterpretation  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  find  it  with  Paul. 

Baptism  and  the  Spirit  in  I  Cor.  12:  13  and  in  the  Corpus 
Paulinum 

The  only  text  in  Paul  where  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism 
explicitly  together  is  I  Cor.  12  :  13,  and  we  will  attempt  an  exegesis 
of  this  text  and  its  context  in  order  to  make  our  way  to  the  concepts 
that  are  behind  it. 

Both  V.  12  and  v.  13  are  introduced  by  gar  and  they  are  therefore 
explanatory  with  regard  to  the  preceding  verse.  But  the  gar  in  v.  12 
seems  at  first  sight  a  little  out  of  place,  since  the  imity  of  the 
body  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  one  Spirit.  It  is 
more  or  less  anticipatory  because  between  the  thought  of  the  basic 
unity  of  the  manifold  charismata  and  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  lie  two  others,  viz.  that  the  Church  is  a  body  and  that  this 
body  is  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  means  of  baptism,  and 
only  the  last  one  is  explanatory  of  what  precedes.  It  is  a  question 
more  or  less  of  an  inverted  order  of  thought.  This  inversion  is  due 
to  the  necessity  of  introducing  two  things  at  the  same  time  and  of 
letting  the  explanation  of  the  one  precede  the  other  one.  This  adds 
considerably  to  the  communication-load  of  both  verses. 

A  further  addition  is  the  sudden  equation  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.  The  N.E.B.  goes  a  long  way  to  eliminate  this  suddenness 
by  transposing  the  equation  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  “  For 
Qirist  is  like  a  single  body,”  but  I  feel  that  this  does  no  justice  to 
the  intentionally  startling :  ”  so  is  it  with  Christ  ”  at  the  end  of  12. 
The  real  information  of  12,  to  use  once  again  a  term  borrowed 
from  information-theory,  is  therefore  not :  the  Church  is  a  sin^e 
body  with  many  limbs  and  organs,  but :  Christ  is  a  body  and  &e 
unity  of  the  members  of  that  body  is  at  the  moment  quite  secon¬ 
dary.  It  becomes  the  focal  issue  from  v.  14  on. 

Only  when  this  is  borne  in  mind  does  an  exegesis  of  v.  13  become 
possible.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  expression  “we  are  baptized 
mto  one  body” — eis  hen  soma  ebaptisthemen.  Markus  Barth*® 
labeb  this  translation  as  mystical  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he 
banishes  everything  from  the  New  Testament  that  does  not  fit  into 
his  juristic  categories.  Exactly  because  of  the  implicit  equation  of 
Chi^t  and  a  body  Paul  could  speak  of  baptism  into  one  body  as  he 
spoke  in  Romans  and  Galatians  of  a  baptism  into  Christ.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  both  expressions  are  equivalent,  unless  it  csm 
be  shown  that  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  something  different 
from  the  baptism  referred  to  in  Romans  6  and  Galatians  3.  For  the 
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moment  we  must  narrow  down  the  scope  of  our  investigation  to  the 
expression  “baptized  with  the  Spirit.”  If  this  is  understood  in  the 
way  of  Acts,  then  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  not  the  baptism 
with  water;  and  then  also  the  baptism  into  Christ  is  different  from 
the  baptism  into  the  body.  But  that  is  excluded  by  the  context  and  | 
therefore  the  idea  of  a  Spirit-baptism  separated  and  apart  from  the 
baptism  into  Christ  is  to  be  dismissed.  i 

There  is  also  a  formal  consideration  which  supports  this  conclu¬ 
sion;  immediately  after  ebaptisthemen  comes  eite  loudaioi,  eite  * 
Hellenes,  etc.  There  exists  no  parallel  between  the  varieties  of  gifts 
(v.  4)  and  the  varieties  of  functions  of  the  members  of  the  body  on  i 
the  one  hand,  and  the  racial  and  social  differences  between  the 
members  on  the  other  hand.  But  in  Gal.  3  ;  27  we  find  the  same  i 
thought  in  a  slightly  different  and  expanded  form  in  connexion  i 
with  baptism,  and  the  putting  on  of  Christ,  and  it  occurs  again  in 
Col.  3  :  1 1  in  connexion  with  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  phrase  of  the  barriers  that 
are  overcome  in  Christ,  is  part  of  a  baptismal  teaching  and  there-  ' 
fore  it  seems  reasonable  that  also  I  Cor.  12  :  13  refers  to  the  same  ) 
baptism  as  Gal.  3  :  27,  the  baptism  which  is  the  putting  on  of 
Christ  or  the  new  man.  This  baptism  is  also  a  baptism  into  the  one  I 
body. 

But  there  must  be  a  reason  to  mention  the  Spirit  in  connexion 
with  this  baptism.  As  a  figure  of  speech  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  was  not  unknown,  though  not  exactly  popular  and  wide¬ 
spread,  as  the  concordance  shows.  But  Paul  never  uses  it  except 
here  and  in  I  Cor.  10  :  2  and  in  both  places  in  a  figurative  way,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  clearly  that  he  is  dealing  here  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  has  described  it  as  the  source  of  the  varied  gifts  and  now 
he  describes  it  as  the  source  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  church 
and  its  members.  But  the  very  fact  that  he  is  able  to  connect  the 
Spirit  wi*h  the  act  of  baptism  shows  that  there  must  be  some  fun¬ 
damental  connexion  between  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  baptism. 
What  of  this  connextion? 

We  may  resolve  this  question  into  two  separate  ones.  First :  what 
is  Paul’s  concept  of  baptism,  and  second :  what  is  his  idea  of  that 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  comes  within  the  context 
of  baptism?  Paul’s  concept  of  baptism  has  been  studied  and  des¬ 
cribed  many  times.  Let  me  therefore  quote  Dr.  Beasley  Murray’s 
summary  of  it :  “  Paul  saw  in  baptism  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel. 

.  .  .  Behind  and  in  baptism  stands  the  Christ  of  the  cross  and  the 
resurrection,  bestowing  freedom  from  sin’s  guilt  and  power,  and 
the  spirit  who  gives  the  life  of  the  age  to  come  in  the  present  and  j 
is  the  pledge  of  resurrection  at  the  last  day  . . .  Paul  saw  in  baptism 
the  sacrament  of  union  with  Christ  ...  It  involved  union  with 
Him  in  His  redemptive  acts,  both  in  the  rite  and  in  subsequent 
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life  which  should  conform  to  the  pattern  of  the  passion  and  resur¬ 
rection.  ...  It  involved  union  with  His  Body,  making  the  believer 
a  living  member,  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  whole  .  .  . 

Our  next  question  concerns  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
comes  within  the  context  of  Baptism  in  its  initiatory  aspects.  It  has 
long  been  noticed  that  most  verbs  used  in  connection  with  baptism 
occur  in  the  aorist  tense.  Now  in  several  passages  which  deal  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  we  find  also  verbs  in  the  aorist,  sometimes  in  the 
active,  unusually  with  God  or  the  Spirit  as  subject,  sometimes  in  the 
passive,  either  with  men  or  with  the  Spirit  as  grammatical  subjects. 
This  gives  as  a  clue  to  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  our  present 
study  the  initiatory  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
rest. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary  with  the  aid  of  a 
concordance  shows  that  Paul  uses  lambanein  in  connexion  with  the 
Spirit  three  or  four  times.  This  then  seems  to  be  the  most  general 
term  and  a  study  of  its  occurrences  shows  us  at  once  the  decisive 
steps  that  Paul  has  taken  beyond  Luke  and  its  implications  for  the 
relationship  between  the  Spirit  and  baptism. 

In  Gal.  3  :  2,  14  the  Spirit  or  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  re¬ 
ceived  “  by  hearing  with  faith  ”  or  “  through  faith.”  That  reminds 
of  the  usage  of  Lidce  who  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  receiving  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  consequence  of  faith  and  baptism.  But  with  Paul  there 
is  much  more  to  it  than  in  Acts.  In  I  Cor.  2  :  12  he  speaks  again 
of  the  receiving  of  “  the  Spirit  which  is  from  God,”  this  time  in  the 
context  of  a  Christian  theory  of  religious  knowledge,  so  to  speak, 
for  this  Spirit  is  given  “  that  we  might  understand  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  us  by  God.”  These  gifts  are  nothing  else  than  “  the  secret  and 
hidden  wisdom  of  God,”  which  in  turn  is  the  cross  of  Christ.  This 
fundamental  relationship  between  the  understanding  of  the  cross 
and  the  gift  or  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit  underlies  also  such  sayings 
as  “  the  Spirit  himself  is  bearing  witness  with  our  Spirit  that  we 
are  children  of  God  ”  (Rom.  8  :  16)  and  “  no  one  can  say  ‘  Jesus  is 
Lord’  except  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (I  Cor.  12  :  3).  The  Spirit  is  “  the 
Spirit  of  faith  ”  and  to  receive  the  Spirit  is  to  enter  into  that  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Christ  that  is  known  as  “faith.”  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  for  instance  in  Romans  8  we  find  as  almost 
identical  expressions :  “  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,”  “  Christ  in 
you,”  “you  are  in  the  Spirit,”  “the  Spirit  dwells  in  you.”  From 
this  and  other  passages  Schweizer  concludes  that  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  is  identical  with  the  risen  Lord,  when  He  is  considered  not 
in  Himself  but  in  His  dealing  with  the  church.**  For  our  study  this 
means  that  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  “  in  Christ  ”  and 
to  share  his  life.  This  brings  us  close  to  Paul’s  concept  of  baptism 
“  into  Christ.” 

Another  occurrence  of  the  phrase  “  to  receive  the  Spirit  ”  may 
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serve  to  lead  us  to  the  decisive  step  in  our  study.  In  Rom.  8  :  15, 
it  reads :  “  you  have  received  the  Spirit  of  sonship,”  pneuma 
kuiothesias,  which  in  the  context  of  the  verses  14-17,  means  the 
pneuma  that  witnesses  to  the  huiothesia  is  the  coming  completion 
of  what  Christ  accomplished  on  the  cross  (Gal.  4 :  5),  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  body  (Rom.  8 :  23).  To  this  we  shall  return  presently; 
for  the  moment  our  concern  is  with  something  else.  For  the  Spirit 
is  not  the  only  witness  to  the  adoption.  In  Gal.  3  :  27  baptism  plays 
the  part  of  the  witness.  There  is  the  sequence  of  thought :  through 
faith  you  are  sons  of  God,  because  you  have  put  on  Christ,  and  that 
you  have  put  on  Christ  appears  from  your  baptism  which  is  a  bap¬ 
tism  into  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between 
the  Spirit  and  baptism  with  regard  to  the  adoption  and  it  should 
be  worth  while  to  investigate  this  parallelism  somewhat  nearer. 

In  Paul’s  baptismal  vocabulary  several  words  and  concepts  occur 
which  elsewhere  are  connected  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  instances 
will  be  given  here :  (1)  In  Rom.  6  death  is  closely  connected  with 
baptism.  To  be  baptized  into  Christ  is  to  have  died  and  to  be  buried 
with  him.  This  death  means  that  we  have  been  freed  from  sin,  or 
“  absolved  from  the  claims  of  sin  ”  (Moffatt).  This  chain  of  thought 
connects  baptism  with  the  concept  of  justification.  Now  in  I  Cor. 
6 :  11  the  justification  is  described  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(2)  Again  in  Rom.  6  we  find  a  close  connection  between  the  new¬ 
ness  of  life  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  connecting  link 
is  baptism.  But  in  Romans  8  the  new  life  is  the  life  according  to  the 
Spirit  and  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead.  Here  again  we  find  a  close  connection  between  the  new  life 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  here  the  connecting  link  is  the 
Spirit. 

We  are,  I  think,  then  justified  in  concluding  that  in  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  Paul  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  almost  interchange¬ 
able.  But  he  never  brings  them  together  except  in  the  text  that 
served  as  our  starting  point.  Why  he  does  so,  we  can  only  guess. 
But  perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  he  is  conscious  of  having  gone 
beyond  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  the  “  Urgemeinde  ”  and  that  he 
thinks  it  wise  to  refrain  from  connecting  the  Spirit  with  baptism 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

Before  leaving  Paul  we  return  to  the  concept  of  adoption.  As 
we  noted,  the  Spirit  witnesses  to  this  adoption,  or  rather  to  its  com¬ 
ing  completion.  As  such  the  Spirit  is  “  the  first  fruits  ”  (Rom.  8 : 
23,  aparche).  Elsewhere  Paul  speaks  of  the  arrahon,  the  pledge  of 
what  is  to  come  (I  Cor.  1  :  22).  Now  in  connexion  with  this  “  func¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  Spirit  Paul  uses  the  phrases  of  anointing  and  sealing 
and  giving  the  pledge  of  the  Spirit.  These  three  verbs  are  in  the 
aorist  and  may  be  taken  to  express  aspects  of  the  initiatory  work  of 
the  Spirit,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  sealing  and  anoint- 
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ing  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  been  maintained  that  I  Cor. 

1 :  22  and  Eph.  1  :  13;  4 :  30  have  in  view  a  rite  of  Confirmation 
different  from  baptism  but  Professor  Lampe  has  shown  sufficiently 
that  there  is  no  biblical  foundation  for  this  view.*^  And  if  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  knows  of  a  rite  or  an 
experience  different  from  baptism  to  which  the  concepts  of  sealing 
and  anointing  could  apply,  there  remains  the  question  what  the 
Sitz  im  Leben  of  these  concepts  may  be. 

To  this  question  there  is  no  definite  answer.  The  sealing  is,  as 
Lampe’s  able  analysis  has  shown,  for  the  age  to  come,  whereas  the 
anointing  is  best  understood  as  an  initiation  to  Christian  service,  or 
rather:  a  Christ-like  service,  since  He  is  the  Anointed  One  par 
excellence. 

But  the  fact  that  sphragis  from  early  times  on  has  become  the 
designation  of  baptism  pioints  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  second  generation  of  early  Christianity  the  sealing  of  the 
believers  was  connected  with  baptism.  This  connection,  however, 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  Paul.  To  sum  up  :  in  Paul’s  writing  and 
thinking  the  initiatory  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  baptism  are 
described  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  terms  that  they  seem  to  be 
interchangeable.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  baptism  is  into  Christ.  With  both  the 
Spirit  and  baptism  are  connected  the  fruits  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Resurrection :  justification,  newness  of  life,  adoption.  But  nowhere 
the  Spirit  and  baptism  are  mentioned  together  in  one  sentence 
except  I  Cor.  12 :  13  which  because  of  its  theme,  is  the  exception 
that  confirms  the  rule.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  Spirit  and 
baptism  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category  nor  to  opposite  cate¬ 
gories.  They  simply  do  not  go  into  one  category.  The  initiatory 
work  of  the  Spirit  begins  before  baptism,  because  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
faith,  and  it  continues  after  baptism,  because  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  that  dwells  in  the  baptized  believer.  Only  in  the  momentary 
happening  of  baptism  there  is  that  close  parallelism  which  we 
trac^. 

Baptism  and  the  Spirit  in  John  3:  5. 

The  later  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  we  leave  Paul  and  turn  to  the  Johannine  writings  there  is 
again  but  one  text  that  mentions  the  Spirit  and  baptism  in  one 
sentence,  i.e.,  John  3  :  5.  The  exegetical  problems  involved  in  the 
combined  mention  of  water  and  the  Spirit  as  the  origin  of  the  new 
birth  are  widely  discussed  and  described  and  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  here  a  story  often  told.  Let  me  just  summarize  the  main 
positions : 

(1)  Bultmann‘*  regards  the  words  as  an  interpolation  due  to  the 
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desire  of  some  unknown  copyist  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  line  with 
the  Church’s  teaching  regarding  baptism,  but  his  work  has  left  too 
little  trace  in  the  textual  tradition  to  take  Bultmann’s  omission 
seriously.  If  accepted  however  there  are  no  exegetical  problems  in 
this  text  to  worry  about,  and  it  can  be  maintained  that  in  John  the 
sacraments  play  no  part. 

(2)  C.  K.  Barrett  thinks  it  possible  to  interpret  the  word 
“  water  ”  without  reference  to  baptismal  rites :  “  Birth  from 
water  ”  might  be  held  (on  the  basis  of  the  use  in  rabbinic  Hebrew 
of  tiphahj  a  drop  .  .  .)  for  semen  to  mean  physical  birth;  the  kai  is 
then  ascensive  .  .  .  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  of  water  and  the  Spirit,”  thus  understood  is  a  likely  answer 
to  Nicodemus’  bewilderment  and  a  sensible  explanation  of  the 
andthen  of  v.  3. 

(3)  H.  Odeberg  interprets  the  waters  also  as  semen  but  the 
following  kai  as  explicative  and  thinks  that  a  spiritual  or  heavenly 
semen,  to  be  compared  (and  perhaps  equated)  with  the  primai 
heavenly  water,  which  is  life-creating,  is  meant.*®  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  also  discards  any  reference  to  watre-baptism.  According  to 
Barrett  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  support  this 
interpretation. 

(4)  Markus  Barth‘S  takes  the  connective  kai  to  be  definitive  and 
translates :  “  of  water,  that  means  :  of  the  Spirit  ”  and  the  concept 
of  water  and  the  Spirit  is  equivalent  to  the  Johannine  concept  of 
“  living  water.”  The  real  baptism  is  only  the  Spirit-baptism.  The 
Spirit  is  the  water  of  which  he  is  conceived  who  shall  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  silent  implication  of  this  interpretation  is 
that  John  3  :  5  is  directed  against  adherents  of  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  Barth  addresses  those  adherents  in  very  eloquent  and  de¬ 
vastating  words,  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  emabrrassed  by  the  fact 
that  he  must  confess  that  the  Gospel  of  John  only  wahrscheinlich 
( !)  opposes  a  Christian  sacramentalism  .  .  . 

To  my  mind  Barth  is  refuted  in  his  main  concern  by  John  3 :  5 
itself.  His  sharp  distinction  between  water-baptism  and  Spirit-bap¬ 
tism,  which  dominates  his  book  from  the  first  to  the  last  page, 
forces  him  to  resort  to  exegetical  technicalities  as  the  equation  of 
water  and  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  in  7  :  39  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Spirit 
under  the  image  of  the  living  water  but  that  is  a  very  natural  pro¬ 
cedure  in  connection  with  the  feast.  In  our  text  there  is  nothing 
that  suggests  the  same  equation  except  the  possible  Christian  sacra¬ 
mentalism  in  the  background.  When  we  follow  the  line  from  the 
beginning  of  John’s  Gospel  we  find  the  proclamation  of  the  Baptist : 
the  coming  Kingdom,  the  baptism  of  repentance  and  the  coming 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  When  Jesus  enters  upon  the  scene,  the  de¬ 
scending  of  the  Spirit  shows  Him  as  the  One,  who  baptizes  with 
the  Spirit.  And  in  ch.  3  Jesus  sums  up  His  own  preaching  as  to  the 
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entering  of  the  Kingdom.  The  water-baptism  of  John  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  that  means :  conversion  alone  is  not  sufficient;  to  it  must 
be  added  a  change  much  more  radical  than  the  metanoia  :  the  new 
birth,  and  this  birth  is  anothen,  it  is  from  above,  it  is  of  the  Spirit. 
But  not  of  the  Spirit  alone,  also  of  water.  This  can  only  refer  back 
to  the  water-baptism  of  John,  the  only  time  that  hudor  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  similar  context.  This  means  that  the  new  birth  does 
not  supersede  the  rite  of  baptism.  On  the  contrary  it  supposes  it,  not 
chronologically  but  theologically,  because  there  is  no  new  birth 
without  conversion.  There  is  in  this  text  no  indication  that  baptism 
is  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  is  conferred.  If  that  were  the 
implication,  we  could  expect  more  references  to  it  in  what  follows, 
but  in  the  vv.  6-8  it  is  exclusively  the  Spirit  that  brings  the  new 
birth.  Especially  v.  8  to  my  mind  excludes  the  idea  of  baptismal 
regeneration. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  way  in  which  water  and  the  Spirit  are 
joined  suggests  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  that  the  water 
stands  for  the  baptism  of  conversion  as  preached  and  administered 
by  John  and  that  rebirth  supposes  conversion.  Water  and  the  Spirit, 
conversion  and  the  new  birth  are  one;  they  cannot  be  separated 
and,  as  the  following  verses  make  clear  beyond  doubt,  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  is  the  creative  element  in  both  conversion  and  the  new  birth, 
and  therefore  also  in  water-baptism. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  John  the  Spirit  is 
closely  connected  with  the  work  and  the  person  of  Christ.  Eternal 
life,  the  fruit  of  the  new  birth  is  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  sent,  i.e.  to  know  God  in  the  Incarnate  Word,  in  the 
revelation  in  history,  completed  on  the  cross.  And  the  Paraclete 
will  take  what  is  Jesus’  and  declare  it.  His  work  is  to  create  a  vital 
relationship  between  Jesus  Christ  and  His  believers,  and  that  vital 
relationship  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  the  fulfilled  work  of 
Christ  in  the  cross  and  the  resurrection.  The  relationship  between 
the  new  birth  and  the  work  of  Christ  is  also  found  in  I  Peter  1  :  3 
and  is  genuine  New  Testament  teaching. 

This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  discuss  the  much  debated 
text  Titus  3  :  5-7.  In  its  context  are  found  several  words  which  are 
connected  with  the  revelation  in  Christ :  eleos,  sdzein,  dikaiousthai 
te  chariti  and,  as  Beasley  Murray,  following  Bomkamm,  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  direct  line  with  the  earliest  interpretation  of 
baptism  in  Acts  2  :  33,  38.‘®  If  the  eschatological  understanding  of 
palingenesia  and  anakainosis  is  correct,  then  the  text  may  mean 
that  baptism  initiates  into  the  life  of  the  age  to  come  and  of  the 
great  renewal  by  the  Spirit,  but  I  think  that  there  is  more  realized 
eschatology  or  rather  anticipated  eschatology  in  this  text.  Might 
not  the  reference  to  the  event  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  be  an 
indication  that  palingenesia  and  anakainosis  are  experienced  by 
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the  “us”  that  God  has  saved  dia  loutrou?  We  have  good  reason 
to  suppose  so.  But  to  conclude  that  the  loutrou  mediates  the  pdin- 
genesia  is  to  go  beyond  the  evidence.  The  genitives  are  best  taken 
as  defining  and  baptism  therefore  is  understood  as  regeneration- 
baptism.  This  is  more  than  we  have  found  so  far  but  it  is  still  not 
baptismal  regeneration. 


Conclusions 

Our  exegetical  inquiry  is  drawing  to  its  end  and  our  last  task  is 
to  assemble  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached : 

(1)  The  New  Testament  shows  no  evidence  of  a  Spirit-baptism, 
subsequent  to  the  water-baptism,  as  an  initiation  to  a  full  Christian 
life.  The  Lucan  accounts  in  Acts  must  be  regarded  as  expressions  of 
immediate  experiences  and  not  as  statements  of  theological  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  Spirit  has  nothing  to  give  that  is  not  included  in  the 
work  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  in  baptism,  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection  are  realized  and  effected  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 
Only  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  can 
maintain  the  radical  split  between  water-baptism  and  Spirit-bap¬ 
tism  as  we  find  with  Pentecostal  theology  and  with  Markus  Bartn. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  shows  on  the  other  hand  no  evidence 
of  baptismal  regeneration  or  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  in  bap¬ 
tism.  In  the  most  daring  and  far-reaching  words  of  Paul  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  and  neither  does  John 
make  the  new  birth  dependent  upon  the  act  of  baptism.  Only  in 
one  of  the  latest  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Titus,  do 
we  find  expressions  that  might  lend  themselves  to  such  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  sealing  and  the  anointing  with  the  Spirit  show  no  clear 
and  unequivocal  connection  with  baptism.  That  from  an  early  post- 
biblical  date  sphragis  is  used  as  a  word  for  baptism  only  goes  to 
show  that  later  generations  ascribed  to  baptism  what  was  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament. 

(3)  There  exists  a  parallelism  between  the  initiatory  work  of  the 
Spirit  and  baptism,  especially  in  the  thinking  of  Paul;  this  parallel¬ 
ism  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of  baptismal 
regeneration  in  later  times,  but  Paul  is  too  keenly  aware  of  the 
categorical  difference  between  the  Spirit  and  the  rite  of  baptism 
to  admit  their  interchanging  in  his  thought  and  writings.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  Spirit  and  baptism  appear  in  one  breath  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  parallelism  is  not  one  of  co-ordi¬ 
nation  but  of  subordination. 

(4)  It  may  however  be  inferred  from  the  New  Testament  that 
in  baptism  the  Spirit  is  active  and  creative.  For  baptism  is  no 
isolated  happening;  it  is  believer’s  baptism  and  goes  with  conver- 
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sion  and  faith.  Both  faith  and  baptism  are  faith  and  baptism  into 
Christ  and  the  baptized  believer  shares  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
fellowship  of  his  suffering  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection. 
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What  are  the  Qualifications  of  a 
Gospel  Minister? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  was  made  by  the  Rev. 

William  Sfaughton,  D.D.,  in  the  Circular  letter  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  in  1807.* 
Born  on  January  4th,  1770,  at  Coventry  he  died  on  December  12th, 
1829,  in  Washington,  DC.,  in  America.*  He  entered  Bristol 
Academy  in  179H  from  the  Cannon  Street  Church  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  he  had  been  baptized  by  the  “  seraphic  Pearce.”^  He 
showed  considerable  talent  as  a  young  preacher  in  the  Bristol  area, 
and  was  eventually  chosen  by  the  College  Lane  Church,  North¬ 
ampton,  to  succeed  Ryland*  but  he  declined  on  the  grounds  of  ill- 
health.  The  College  Lane  minute  book,  however,  shrewdly  com¬ 
ments  “  it  was  well  known  and  more  privately  acknowledged  that 
his  refusal  was  wholly  owing  to  an  unhappy  entanglement.”®  In 
1793  he  went  to  America,  settling  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
having  been  strongly  recommended  for  the  post  by  Rippon. 
Rippon  wrote  to  Dr.  Furman,  “  Give  me  leave  to  observe  that  you 
must  not  expect  Mr.  Staughton  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  our  English 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  You  may  be  certain  that  he  is  far  above 
par  .  .  .  ”* 

Staughton  was  the  “  Anon  ”  who  subscribed  half  a  guinea  in.  the 
original  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Missionary  Society,  “  thanking 
his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  there,  but,  true  to  studentdom,  money¬ 
less,  even  after  his  five  Sundays  ‘  supplying  ’  College  Lane.”  He 
had  to  borrow  his  half-guinea.  In  after  years  he  used  to  say,  “  I 
rejoice  over  that  half-guinea  more  than  over  all  I  have  given  in 
my  life  besides.”  As  just  a  bird  of  passage  he  modestly  withheld 
his  signature.®  Staughton  may  have  withheld  his  signature,  but 
he  did  not  withhold  his  zeal  for  the  missionary  endeavour,  and  in 
America  it  was  largely  his  drive  and  enthusiasm  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
the  first  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  played  the  part 
of  Fuller  to  Judson’s  Carey.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Judson  and  Staughton  “perished  by  shipwreck  of 
a  vessel  on  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington.”® 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  America,  his  main  work  being 
in  Philadelphia  where  he  was  minister  of  Sansom  Street  Baptist 
Church.  While  there  he  started  an  Academy  in,  his  own  home, 
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training  many  men  for  the  ministry.  Eventually  the  Academy 
became  the  theological  department  of  the  Columbian  College,  and 
Staughton  was  the  first  President  of  the  College  in  Washington, 
DC.*®  Staughton  was  a  noted  preacher  in  his  day  and  his  ministry 
was  much  blessed.  The  Revs.  Cox  and  Hoby  in  an  account  of 
their  tour  of  the  States  for  the  Baptist  Union  in  1836  give  a  glow¬ 
ing  account  of  his  preaching  ability.  “  Many  others  spoke  of  the 
discourses  which  they  had  occasionally  heard,  as  if  his  tones  were 
yet  thrilling  in  their  ears,  and  his  impressive  manner  still  fixing 
their  attention.  In  the  families  he  visited,  in  the  pulpits  he  occu¬ 
pied,  in  the  public  institutions  he  founded  or  adorned  ‘  being  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh  ’  .  .  .  His  memory  will  not  soon  fade  away :  and 
...  a  far  distant  posterity  to  whom  his  fame  shall  be  transmitted 
is  likely  to  reap  the  benefit,  when  his  contemporaries  have  followed 
him  to  the  dust,  and  even  when  the  recording  tablet  shall  have 
perished.”** 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  1807  Staughton  left  to  posterity  his 
views  on  the  required  qualihcations  of  a  Gospel  Minister.  It  makes 
interesting  reading  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  training  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  based  their  selection  for  that  training.  If 
the  same  standards  were  applied  to  many  ministerial  candidates 
today,  the  candidates  and  the  committees  that  interview  would 
experience  some  heart-searching. 

The  minor  issues  dealt  with  briefly 

Staughton  begins  by  clearing  the  ground  before  launching  into 
his  main  theme,  dealing  with  “some  things  regarded  as  qualifica¬ 
tions  but  which  in  reality  are  not.”*^ 

“We  need  not  prove  to  you  that  mere  morality  of  character, 
powers  of  eloquence,  or  heirships  to  livings  are  sufficient :  a 
heathen  or  an  inBdel  may  possess  them  all.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that : 

1.  A  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  himself  is  no  genuine 
proof  .  .  .  Most  young  Christians,  brought  up  out  of  the 
horrible  pit  and  taught  the  excellency  of  Jesus,  feel  ardent 
to  proclaim  his  character  to  thousands.  This  anxiety  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  is  lovely  as  a  fruit  of  the  work  of  God  in 
the  heart.  It  designates  the  saint,  but  not  the  preacher. 

2.  The  confident  decisions  of  friends  and  relatives  are  not  to 
be  trusted  .  .  .  Many  a  fond  parent,  like  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  has  wished  a  child  exalted  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  without  observing  the  mixture  of  the  motives  w'hich 
govern  the  heart.  To  long  earnestly  that  a  son  or  a  friend 
may  glorify  God  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  an  effect  of 
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grace,  while  the  sentiment  we  form  of  his  ability  may  be 
no^ng  but  nature. 

3.  Success  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  a  preacher  is  qualified 
of  Gk>d.  God  has  said,  '*  My  word'  that  goeth  forth  out  of 
my  mouth  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.”  This  glorious 
word,  therefore,  may  be  quick  and  powerful  though  the 
preacher  be  held  in  bonds  of  iniquity.” 

Subjectivism,  the  admiration  of  friends,  and  an  outward  success 
are  not  regarded  as  criteria  in  this  matter  by  Staughton.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  he  turns  his  attention  to  some  things  which  are  "often 
supposed  to  disqualify  but  do  not.” 

1.  A  deep  persuasion  of  our  entire  unworthiness  .  .  .  Self- 
abasement  will  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  work  of  God.  It 
will  trample  under-foot  the  serpent  pride,  and  cast  the  crown 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

2.  Great  fear  and  trembling  in  prospect  of  the  service,  should 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  requisite  qualifications  are  not 
possessed.  When  we  reflect  on  the  solemnity  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  minister  of  God  we  may 
wonder  the  dread  of  the  soul  is  no  greater  .  .  .  Holy  fear  is 
useful  and  not  injurious  when  it  leads  to  greater  faithfulness 
in  the  ministry,  and  to  a  more  entire  reliance  on  the  Lord 
for  his  assistance. 

3.  The  neglect,  or  even  the  contempt  of  many  who  profess  the 
name  of  Christ,  does  not  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  gird  up 
the  loins  for  the  labours  of  a  steward  .  .  .  But  he  who 
condemns  a  Christian  minister  possessing  only  two  talents, 
because  he  equals  not  another  possessing  ten,  should  fear  lest 
He  see  it  and  be  angry,  who  hath  said,  “  Whoso  despiseth 
you  despisedi  me.” 

4.  The  discovery  of  no  immediate  or  great  success  should  not 
lead  any  of  God’s  servants  to  conclude  he  has  never  been 
called  to  his  Master’s  work  ...  A  minister  is  no  adequate 
judge  of  hu  usefulness.” 

Once  again  Staughton  stands  firm  against  that  subjectivism 
which  leads  to  despair.  It  seems  that  the  ministry  was  liable  to 
the  same  dangers  then  as  today.  There  are  still  those  who  scorn 
the  two-talent  man  and  amid  the  indifference  and  materialism  of 
the  twentieth  century  those  who  minister  have  to  remind  diem- 
selves  constantly  they  are  no  judges  of  their  own  usefulness. 

The  Four  Essentials 

The  qualifications  for  a  gospel  minister  he  divides  into  two  types. 
The  essential,  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  called  a  minister, 
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and  the  contributory,  or  those  which  “tend  to  adorn,  assist,  and 
complete  the  character.” 

1.  Godliness  is  requisite.  Under  die  term  we  include  holiness 
of  heart  and  purity  of  life  .  . .  What  indeed  can  be  expected 
from  an  unconverted  ministry?  How  can  an  ungodly 
preacher  illustrate  the  excellency  of  the  divine  character 
which  hb  heart  abhors,  or  the  glories  of  a  law  he  loves  to 
violate?  .  .  .  But  the  root  of  the  matter  b  not  all — the  ver¬ 
dure  and  fruit  of  a  holy  conversation  are  also  required  .  .  . 
He  must  take  heed  to  himself,  hb  flock,  and  hb  doctrine. 
Hence, 

2.  Knowledge  b  requbite.  The  new  man  b  renewed  in  know¬ 
ledge  :  but  spiritual  understanding  is  progressive,  and  in  thb 
it  b  required  that  a  minister  of  the  Word  abound  .  .  ,  “  The 
priests’  lips  should  keep  knowledge  and  they  should  seek  the 
Law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  b  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.”  As  if  God  had  said  should  the  Bible  be  not  at  hand, 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  will  supply  its  absence  .  .  .  To 
obtain  the  precise  degree  of  spiritual  information  necessary 
in  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  scarcely  possible.  It  seems, 
however,  requbite  that  he  should  possess  general  views  on 
the  plan  of  salvation,  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  “  the  law 
of  the  House  of  the  Lord.” 

3.  An  aptness  to  teach  is  requbite.  It  consbts  in  a  readiness  to 
communicate  “  the  good  treasures  of  the  heart  ”  to  others. 
“  The  well  spring  of  wbdom  is  a  flowing  brook  ”...  Now 
the  qualification  we  speak  of  is  like  a  passage  through  a  wall : 
it  b  called  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak  “the  mystery  <rf 
Christ "...  It  includes  an  ardent  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
holy  diligence,  a  fulness  of  ideas,  a  vigorous  memory,  and  a 
flowing  elocution. 

3.  There  must  be  a  divine  call  .  .  .  Christ  displays  his  sovereignty 
in  calling  to  offlce  whomsoever  he  pleases.  Hb  call  b  de¬ 
livered  not  by  vbiting  angels.  It  is  not  heard  from  the  flame 
of  a  bush,  nor  from  the  lightning  and  clouds  of  a  trembling 
mountain;  nor  is  it  an  audible  address  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ...  It  is  the  still  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  saying, 
“  Occupy  till  I  come.”  The  subject  feels  a  necessity  laid  upon 
him :  a  dbpensation  of  the  gospel  committed  unto  him.  The 
soub  of  men  appear  of  greater  value  than  he  had  before  con¬ 
ceived — already  he  begins  to  travail  in  birth  .  .  .  He  would' 
rather  be  a  preacher  of  Christ  than  a  master  of  all  the  mines 
in  the  world.  In  his  countenance,  in  hb  converse,  in  hb 
prayer,  in  his  exhortations,  his  exercises  discover  themselves. 
At  lengrth  they  engage  the  attention  of  the  Church  of  God.” 
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There  are  several  points  of  interest  here.  Notice  how  much 
emphasis  Staughton  puts  upon  personal  holiness,  or  godliness  as 
he  terms  it.  This  living  out  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  progress  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  will  be  the  two  factors  which  ensure  that  a 
man  will  “  take  heed  to  himself,  his  flock,  and  his  doctrine.”  Lest 
this  diould  be  interpreted  in  too  subjective  a  manner  he  makes  the 
final  point  quite  clear,  that  ultimately  the  work  of  the  ministry 
is  grounded  in  a  divine  call,  without  which  all  else  is  of  no  account. 
Subjectivism  is  to  be  eliminated  at  all  costs. 

A  further  interesting  fact  is  that  in  paragraph  2,  he  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  man  in  the  pastoral  office  is  capable  of  speaking  the 
Word  of  God,  even  though  he  had  not  the  Bible.  Once  again  we 
see  the  importance  of  personal  holiness  in  the  life  of  the  minister, 
as  far  as  Staughton  was  concerned.  Though  himself  admitting 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  “  spiritual  information,”  he  says 
that  every  candidate  should  “  possess  general  views  of  the  plan  of 
salvation,  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  ‘law  of  the  house  of 
God  ’.”  One  wonders  how  many  men  coming  forward  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  today  have  been  given  such  instruction  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism,  or  subsequently.  Is  it  really  the  task  of  our 
colleges  to  give  such  instruction  in  matters  of  doctrine,  or  should 
this  be  the  task  of  each  minister  in  his  own  church?  It  is  often 
said  there  are  not  enough  jobs  for  the  young  church  members. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  think  less  in  terms  of  what  can  we  give  them 
to  do,  and  more  in  terms  of  what  can  we  teach  them  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith. 

A  final  point  of  interest  is,  that  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
Staughton  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  voice  of  God  is  not  heard 
in  the  sensational  experience,  but  in  the  certain  conviction  of  the 
heart  that  God  is  calling  us  to  his  work.  Once  again,  however,  this 
is  not  allowed  to  lead  to  subjectivism,  but  it  engages  “  the  attention 
of  the  Church.” 

**  The  Furniture  of  the  Mind  and  the  Affections  of  the 
Heart.” 

Staughton  concludes  his  discourse  on  the  qualifications  of  a  gos¬ 
pel  minister  by  mentioning  some  matters  he  considers  of  secondary 
importance.  Acknowledging  that  the  Apostles  were  only  fisher¬ 
men,  he  says,  concerning  the  “  furniture  of  the  mind  ”  : 

“We  are  sensible  that  an  ostentation  of  learning  may  be  food 
for  a  weak  and  aspiring  mind.  Nevertheless  as  knowledge  of  almost 
every  kind  may  be  useful  to  a  gospel  minister;  as  in  the  Bible  we 
have  only  a  translation,  behind  the  veil  of  which  many  a  beauty 
is  concealed;  as  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  extraordinary 
assistance  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and  as  education  places  a 
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minister  of  the  gospel  on  equal  ground  with  a  learned  adversary, 
to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  language,  history,  and  other  similar 
studies,  whence  it  can.  be  accomplished,  is  praiseworthy.” 

The  “  affections  of  the  heart  ”  he  sees  in  terms  of  being  “  clodied 
with  humility  ”  before  the  flock.  ”  If  he  must  be  the  greatest  of 
all  he  will  acquire  the  elevation  by  becoming  the  servant  of  all !” 
Willingness  to  suffer  adversity,  prudence,  true  sympathy  with 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  he  views  as  further  suitable  qualifications 
of  a  gospel  minister.  His  final  plea  in  the  letter  is  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  will  pray  for  their  ministers,  and  that  labourers  may  be  sent 
into  the  great  harvest-field. 

Staughton,  though  neglected  by  his  posterity,*^  raises  in  this 
Circular  Letter  an  important  issue.  The  Letter  was  written  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  them  in  1807,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  delegates 
assembled.  It  was  presumably  read  in  many  churches  of  the 
Association,  and  was  also  sent  to  other  Associations  for  their  peru¬ 
sal.  Thus  in  the  Churches,  through  the  medium  of  this  letter,  the 
clear  demands  of  the  ministry  were  set  forth  for  all  to  hear.  It 
meant  that  many  in  the  churches  would  be  challenged  to  think  of 
the  call  to  the  ministry  and  what  it  involved.  We  might  well  ask 
ourselves  today,  with  so  many  men  leaving  the  ministry  for  other 
posts,  who  is  responsible  for  putting  these  claims  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  churches.  Is  it  sufficient  to  leave  this  matter  to  the 
individual,  without  offering  any  help  or  guidance?  If  not,  who 
should  give  this  guidance :  the  minister  of  the  local  church  ?  Or 
is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Association?  What  part  should  the 
Baptist  Colleges  take  in  this  matter:  should  they  advertize?  In¬ 
evitably  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  part  the  Baptist  Union,  which 
issues  an  accredited  list  of  ministers  regularly,  should  play  in  the 
task  of  making  known  the  “  qualifications  of  a  Gospel  Minister.”  ? 
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Letters  from  Staughton  appear  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  and  Rippon’s 
Register. 

495.  Vol.  5,  pp.  83-84 — Letters  to  Ivimey. 
349—  News  of  American  Association. 

171 — Concerning  sailing  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G. 

Hough  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  White. 

298 — Letter  to  Rippon. 

233 — Concerning  the  Conversion  of  Spencer 
Cone  (Actor). 

p.  388 — Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention 
in  America,  and  report  of  Baptist  Board 
of  foreign  missions  in  U.S.A. 

Vol.  10,  p.  310— Letters  from  Carey,  Ward,  and  Mor¬ 
rison  to  W.S. 

73 — Letter  to  Ivimey  about  Washington 
Theological  Semny.  and  Judson’s  trials 
in  Burma. 

402 — Extract  of  letter  to  Mr.  Dyer. 

121 — Letter  from  Bordentown  concerning 
fever  in  New  York.  Also  mentions 
details  of  the  Bordentown  Academy. 
148-— An  account  of  his  ordination — in  more 
detail  than  in  Lynd,  pp.  42,  43. 

267  Letter  regretting  the  passing  of  Pearce. 
293 — His  Circular  Letter  for  1801,  The  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Gospel,  published  in  full. 
535 — Concluding  address  by  W.S.  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  Missionary  Society.  No  date. 
About  1800-1801. 
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Thomas  Dawson  of  Liverpool 

No  standard  Baptist  history  makes  mention  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Dawson  of  Liverpool,  and  even  W.  T.  Whitley’s 
regional  survey  Baptists  of  North  West  England  accords  him  only 
an  occasional  reference.  Yet  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
illiuninating  in  many  ways.  It  marks  an  important  phase  in  that 
reassertion  of  strict  Communion  principles  which  culminated  in 
the  formation  of  the  North  Western  Association  (1860-76).  It 
throws  considerable  light  on  to  the  struggles  of  those  depressed 
down -town  chapels  of  Liverpool,  whose  history  is  obscured  by  the 
more  spectacular  progress  of  the  great  city  dmrches — Pembroke, 
Myrtle  Street,  Richmond  and  the  like.  It  helps  to  elucidate  the 
curious  and  unusual  process  which  led  to  the  eventual  founding 
of  Manchester  Baptist  College  in  1872;  it  was  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  Liverpool  Baptist  Union.  Finally,  we  learn 
with  surprise,  it  was  a  seminal  influence  on  the  career  of  one  of 
that  circle  of  literary  men,  commonly,  though  perhaps  misleadingly, 
known  as  the  Decadents. 

Thomas  Dawson  was  born  at  Longwood,  Yorkshire,  on  the  8th 
July,  1805.  Of  his  youth  litde  is  known.  He  was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  by  Robert  Hyde,  pastor  of  the  Salendine  Nook 
Church,  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  and  studied  at  Horton 
College  from  1832  to  1834.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Irwell  Terrace 
Church,  Bacup,  and  here  he  exercised  a  distinguished  and  success¬ 
ful  ministry  for  fifteen  years.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Byrom  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

Dawson  had  already  established  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
vigorous  and  forthright  evangelist,  with  a  zeal  for  surmounting 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  yet  even  he  must  have  hesi¬ 
tated  long  before  deciding  to  embark  on  such  a  hazardous  under¬ 
taking  as  this.  A  brief  backward  glance  at  the  recent  history  of  the 
church  explains  his  quandary. 

Byrom  Street  was  of  course  the  historic  Liverpool  church  which, 
though  founded  originally  in  Low  Hill,  Everton,  had  occupied  that 
particular  site  since  1710.  However,  having  suffered  a  number  of 
disastrous  schisms,  it  had  during  the  1830s  and  early  ’40s  become 
almost  entirely  hyper-Calvinist  and  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
when  in  1846  the  L.N.W.  Railway  Company,  anxious  to  construct 
a  tunnel  from  Lime  Street  to  Waterloo  Road,  offered  to  purchase 
the  chapel  below  which  the  tunnel  had  perforce  to  run.  The  sum 
offered — £4,250 — appeared  to  the  congregation  extremely 
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generous,  and  they  accepted  it  without  further  ado,  using  the 
money  to  erect  a  new  Strict  and  Particular  chapel  in  Shaw  Street, 
where  worship,  despite  extensive  damage  in  World  War  Two,  is 
still  maintained. 

On  completion  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Byrom  Street  were  undamaged,  and  demolition  was  un¬ 
necessary.  In  consequence  the  Company  offered  the  building  for 
sale  to  a  group  of  persons  anxious  to  convert  it  into  a  low  Music 
Hall.  Fortunately,  there  was  at  this  time  living  in  Liverpool  a  cer¬ 
tain  John  Johnson,  a  very  wealthy  lime  merchant  and  a  grandson 
of  the  remeirkable  minister  of  the  same  name  who  had  occupied 
the  Byrom  Street  pulpit  from  1740  to  1748.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a 
deacon  of  Myrtle  Street  Chapel;  he  had  as  a  youth  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  minister  of  Byrom  Street,  Samuel  Medley,  and  he 
was  most  unwilling  to  see  the  building  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
theatrical  company.  He  therefore  purchased  it  himself  for  £3,000 
and  opened  it  for  worship  as  a  Mission  Hall  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1850.  The  first  missionary  (not  pastor,  for  a  church  had  not  yet 
been  formed)  was  the  Reverend  James  Smith  who  remained  for 
only  twelve  months  (June,  1850-June,  1851)  and  then  removed  to 
Shrewsbury,  unconvinced  that  a  church  situated  in  such  an  im¬ 
poverished  and  increasingly  Catholic  area  could  have  a  future  of 
any  kind. 

Thomas  Dawson,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  1851.  He  must 
fully  have  understood  that  his  position  was  a  most  unenviable  one. 
The  church  building  was  not  vested  in  trustees,  being  the  private 
property  of  an  individual  to  whom  all  collections  were  remitted 
and  who  paid  all  expenses,  including  the  missioner’s  salary.  His 
congregation,  consisting  of  about  thirty  souls,  had  not  yet  moreover 
convenanted  together  to  form  a  church. 

This  latter  difficulty  was  soon  remedied  and  on  the  8th 
December,  1851,  Dawson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  church 
regularly  constituted  and  himself  chosen  as  minister.  By  the  end 
of  1852  congregations  had  doubled,  partly  through  evangelistic 
work,  partly  through  the  adhesion  of  ex-members  of  Providence 
chapel  which  had  just  closed.  Four  years  of  successful  work  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  church  was  somewhat  handicapped  by  lack  of  Sunday 
School  accommodation,  for  their  original  schools  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  alien  hands.  Johnson,  however,  handsomely  made  good 
the  deficiency  and  new  buildings  were  erected  in  Circus  Street, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  early  in  1856. 

But  on  the  2nd  December  of  that  year  this  liberal  benefactor 
died,  a  bachelor  and  intestate,  leaving  approximately  £500,000. 
It  was  to  his  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Richard  Haughton,  that 
the  bulk  of  this  fortune  was  assigned,  and  she,  after  forgiving 
various  mortgages  on  Baptist  chapels  (including  one  for  £1,CW  on 
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l'  Myrtle  Street)  divided  the  bequest  between  her  two  sons,  retaining 
j  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  sum  for  herself.  The  Byrom 
[  Street  property  she  transferred  to  her  son  James,  an  Anglican,  who 

’  hastily  effected  an  exchange  with  his  brother  John,  a  Baptist,  and  a 

member  of  the  Byrom  Street  congregation. 

’  We  can  well  appreciate  the  uneasy  feelings  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Dawson  whilst  all  these  complicated  transactions  were  tak¬ 
ing  place,  feelings  which  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  re- 
«  peated  non-payment  of  salary.  Anxiously  the  minister  sought  an¬ 
other  source  of  income  and  usefulness;  the  post  of  chaplain  and 
>  registrar  of  the  Necropolis,  the  great  Liverpool  Nonconformist 
burial  ground,  was  vacant,  and  early  in  1857  Dawson  received  the 
appointment  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  cemetery  was 
closed  by  the  Corporation  in  1889. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  new  owner  of  Byrom  Street  was 
not  content  to  play  the  same  passive  role  in  the  life  of  the  chapel 
I  as  had  satisfied  his  uncle. 

Liverpool  Baptists  were  later  on  to  owe  an  immense  debt  to 
I  John  Haughton,  but  the  latter  had  his  own  opinions  on  the 

<  future  of  the  Byrom  Street  building  which  he  envisaged  as  an 

evangelistic  mission  rather  than  a  church,  a  view  contrary  to  that 
of  Dawson.  Accordingly  in  January,  1861,  the  minister  accepted  a 
call  to  the  tiny  chapel  in  Soho  Street,  taking  most  of  the  members 
with  him. 

All  the  time  he  had  been  at  Byrom  Street,  Dawson  had  not 
merely  been  content  to  fulfil  his  ministerial  duties — indeed  he  seems 
,  to  have  been  the  kind  of  man  who  is  compelled  by  some  inner 
^  dynamic  to  occupy  several  different  positions  at  once.  Ever  since 
[  the  formation  of  the  Strict  Baptist  Society  in  1845  he  had  associated 
himself  with  that  body  and  throughout  its  subsequent  history  and 

[frequent  changes  of  name,  had  remained  one  of  its  most  loyal  sup¬ 
porters.  The  principal  object  of  this  organization  was,  of  course,  to 
train  men  on  strict  communion  principle  as  ministers  and  mission- 
[  aries,  and  in  1852  Dawson  had  found  himself  appointed  northern 
I  *  tutor  of  the  society.  Between  that  date  and  1860  half  a  dozen  or  so 

I  young  men  lived  in  the  Dawson  household  for  one  or  two  years, 
\  receiving  pastoral  and  academic  training  of  a  most  exacting  nature. 

I  Though  our  list  may  possibly  be  incomplete,  the  names  of  these 

t  students  appear  to  have  been :  J.  Argyle,  A.  Spencer,  A.  J.  Ash- 

I  worth,  E.  Parker  (later  Principal  of  Manchester  College),  L.  Nuttal, 

?  D.  Taylor  and  J.  Davies.  Even  after  his  removal  to  Soho  Street  and 

I  later,  Dawson  continued  to  take  students.  R.  H.  Brotherton,  B. 
l'  Anderton,  T.  Durant  and  F.  E.  Cossey  serving  under  him  during 
1  this  period.  The  last  named  however  was  in  Liverpool  for  only  a 

1  few  months  and  became  the  first  student  of  the  new  Baptist  Theo- 

»  logical  Institution  at  Bury  (1866)  which  in  turn  grew  into  Man- 
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Chester  College  (1874).  The  indebtedness  of  local  churches  to  these 
students  was  considerable.  Baptist  advance  in  Birkenhead,  £^- 
mont,  Old  Swan,  Glubmoor  and  in  more  distant  places — particu* 
larly  the  Rossendale  Valley — ^was  pioneered  and  sustained  by  them. 
Trained  in  a  hard  school  they  were  later  to  render  yeoman  service 
to  the  churches  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

But  to  return  to  Dawson  at  Soho  Street.  His  pastorate  here 
(1861-63)  was  short-lived  and  unhappy.  The  church  was  in  a  very 
sorry  condition,  and  not  even  the  eager  supporters  from  Byrom 
Street  seemed  able  to  revive  it.  Dawson  naturally  took  it  out  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  into  the  North  Western  Association 
but  that  was  about  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  his  ministry 
there.  Many  members  drifted  back  to  Byrom  Street  which  Haugh- 
ton  had  now  re-opened  and  finally  in  the  autumn  of  1862  Dawson 
with  fifty  supporters  withdrew  to  Youd’s  Assembly  Rooms  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  Road,  and  here  a  new  church  was  formed  early  in  1863,  and 
received  into  the  North  Western  Association  a  year  later. 

A  period  of  great  spiritual  advance  at  once  set  in.  The  fifty 
members  had  grown  to  seventy  in  1863  and  ninety-five  two  years 
later.  Branch  Sunday  Schools  were  founded  in  various  parts  of  the 
Everton  district  and  in  September,  1863,  Mr.  Thomas  Durant, 
one  of  Dawson’s  pupils,  was  engaged  as  co-pastor  of  the  church. 
The  congregation  (entirely  working-class  in  composition)  now  be¬ 
gan  to  look  round  for  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  erect  a  new 
chapel. 

Not  far  from  Brunswick  Road  lay  an  old  and  abandoned  grave¬ 
yard  of  great  historic  importance  to  Liverpool  Baptists,  for  hard 
by  had  stood  their  first  chapel  on  Merseyside  built  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Fabius  in  1705,  the  graveyard  had  been  added  two  years  later.  The 
chapel  had  long  since  disappeared  and  no  interments  had  taken 
place  here  since  1854.  It  was  this  somewhat  unlikely  site  which  was 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  to  be  known  as  “  Fabius,” 
a  church  which  would  constitute  the  first  Baptist  witness  in  this 
part  of  Everton  since  the  Fabius  family  had  removed  thence  to 
Liverpool  in  1710. 

First  of  all  the  surviving  trustees  of  the  graveyard,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  Pembroke  chapel,  were  approached,  fell  in  with  the  scheme, 
and  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  outlining  the  whole  plan.  Per¬ 
mission  was  soon  granted  to  dig  up  the  gravestones,  relay  them 
flat,  and  build  the  chapel  over  the  burial  ground,  without  the  need 
for  many  re-interments.  Such  an  arrangement  would  certainly  not 
be  allowed  today,  and  even  in  1863  must  have  seemed  somewhat 
unusual. 

All  that  remained  was  to  secure  the  necessary  financial  help. 
Pembroke  and  Myrtle  Street  were  both  approached  and  at  a  joint 
meeting  with  representatives  of  Brunswick  Road  Church  held  early 
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in  1866  in  Pembroke  chapel,  it  was  decided  not  only  to  launch  a 
fund  for  the  Everton  project  but  to  reconstitute  this  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  Liverpool  Baptist  Union.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
a  few  months  later  the  newly  formed  Union  had  reluctantly  to 
inform  Dawson  that  they  were  imable  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  the  proposed  new  church. 

But  this  was  only  the  start  of  a  long  period  of  troubles  for  the 
struggling  Brunswick  Road  congregation.  Late  in  1866  they  re¬ 
ceived  notice  to  quit  their  Assembly  Rooms,  and  moved  into  a  hall 
in  Brunei  Street,  recently  vacated  by  another  Baptist  congregation 
which  had  just  built  for  themselves  the  present  ^chmond  church. 
In  Brunei  Street  Dawson  struggled  on  for  four  years;  the  money  for 
the  Fabius  Bviilding  Fund  came  in  slowly  and  mainly  out  of  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  John  Haughton,  though  in  1870  a  loan  was  obtained 
from  the  Baptist  Building  Fund.  But  on  March  16th,  1870,  at  a 
stormy  meeting  at  Brunei  Street  called  to  discuss  the  perilous  finan¬ 
cial  situation,  Dawson  and  his  co-pastor,  Durant,  quarrelled  and 
the  former  walked  out,  never  to  return.  When  Fabius  church  was 
opened  in  August,  1871,  the  aged  minister  was  not  present  and 
Thomas  Durant  was  elected  sole  pastor.  Three-quarters  of  the  total 
cost  of  £2,200  had  been  provided  by  Mr.  Haughton  and  it  was 
probably  this  factor  more  than  any  other  which  had  precipitated 
Dawson’s  withdrawal. 

From  this  point  onwards  a  heightened  degree  of  discomfort  and 
tragedy  creeps  into  Dawson’s  life.  With  a  tiny  congregation  he 
secured  a  fresh  lease  of  the  Islington  Assembly  Rooms  (1870-73) 
and  another,  for  a  two-year  period  (1873-74)  of  a  dingy  room  in 
Roscommon  Street.  But  church  life  was  impossible  in  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Early  in  1875  the  congregation  dispersed,  the  majority  in¬ 
cluding  Dawson  rejoining,  at  a  public  “  reunion  ”  ceremony,  the 
Fabius  church  from  which  Durant  had  recently  resigned  and 
where  the  Reverend  W.  E.  Lynn  was  now  exercising  a  highly 
successful  ministry. 

Despite  his  advanced  age,  however,  Dawson  could  not  rest  con¬ 
tent  sitting  in  a  congregation;  the  impulsion  to  be  active  in  the 
Lord’s  work  was  too  strong  for  him.  Accordingly  in  June,  1875,  he 
and  his  followers  withdrew  from  Fabius  and  together  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  others  from  Mount  Vernon  Welsh  church  took  a  room  over 
a  stable  in  Farnworth  Street,  an  area  completely  bereft  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  witness.  Here  a  church  of  thirteen  members  was  formed, 
with  Dawson,  now  a  very  old  man,  as  honorary  pastor.  A  year  later 
they  had  increased  to  thirty  and  were  worshipping  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Coleridge  Street.  Now,  with  a  zeal  surprising  in  one  so  old, 
Dawson  began  to  raise  money  for  yet  another  new  church.  A 
strange  architectural  plan  was  drawn  up  whereby  the  new  building 
could  be  converted  into  four  dwelling  houses  in  case  the  cause 
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failed.  A  site  was  acquired  in  Gottenham  Street  and  the  church  ' 
building  was  opened  in  October,  1878.  The  cost  had  amounted  to 
£1,150,  but  once  again  half  the  money,  to  Dawson’s  regret,  had  [ 

been  provided  by  the  ubiquitous  benefactor,  Mr.  John  Haughton.  > 

Though  pressed  to  take  the  pastorate,  Dawson  refused  for  he  was  ' 

now  busy  preaching  regularly  at  other  churches  in  the  city  suburbs  » 

and  even  farther  afield. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  record  that  the  last  years  of  ’ 
Thomas  Dawson  were  spent  in  quiet  service  to  the  growing  Gotten-  , 
ham  Street  cause  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  but  such 
was  not  to  be.  With  the  young  David  Witton  Jenkins,  the  first  » 
minister  at  Gottenham  Street,  he  had  co-operated  wholeheartedly 
but  Jenkins’  successor,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Griffiths,  proved  the  / 

type'  of  man  with  whom  he  could  neither  work  nor  agree.  In  1885  I 

twenty  members  of  Gottenham  Street  including  Dawson,  were  dis-  ' 

missed  to  form  a  separate  church.  “  Dismissed  ”  is  perhaps  a  mis-  ' 

leading  term  for  the  twenty  had  no  desire  to  leave — indeed  they  , 

appealed  to  the  Liverpool  Baptist  Union  for  redress.  It  is  difficult 
to  apportion  blame  for  this  unfortunate  incident,  but  in  Dawson’s  I 

defence  it  must  be  stated  that  Griffiths’  ministry  was  a  singularly  ; 

unsuccessful  one;  in  fact,  by  the  time  of  his  removal  in  1887  the  I 

Gottenham  Street  cause  had  nearly  expired.  J 

Thus  once  again  Dawson  found  himself  pastor  of  a  congregation.  I 
The  twenty  stalwarts  took  a  room  in  Baker  Street  for  four  yean  | 
(1885-90)  and  then  purchased  the  old  United  Methodist  Free  ' 
Church  in  Empire  Street  for  £600.  But  under  their  eighty-five  year 
old  minister  expansion  was  unlikely.  When  Dawson  died  on  the 
24th  October,  1891,  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  reunion  with 
Gottenham  Street  was  removed  and  the  two  churches  became  one 
again  early  in  1892,  though,  we  note,  the  Empire  Street  building 
was  retained  for  evangelistic  and  other  purposes  till  as  late  as  1910  | 

when  it  became  “  Disciple.”  I 

Dawson  s  death  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Liver-  j 
pool  Baptists  and  at  this  point  we  might  well  conclude  our  account  > 

of  his  career  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  a  definitive  literary  bio-  | 

graphy  published  recently  (R.  Whittington-Egan  and  G.  Smerdon  j 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Boy  [I960])  he  is  mentioned  frequently  I 

and  with  obvious  affection  and  respect.  While  the  present  writer  | 

was  searching  in  the  Liverpool  Record  Office  for  facts  relative  to  \ 

Dawson,  he  observed  that  one  of  the  pastor’s  staunchest  followers  I 

and  one-time  treasurer  of  the  Fabius  building  fund  was  a  certain  '• 

John  Gallienne.  But  not  till  the  publication  of  the  above-mentioned  [ 

work  did  it  become  clear  that  this  gentleman  was  in  fact  the  , 

father  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  writer,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  for  I 

whose  academic  upbringing  and  spiritual  training  Thomas  Dawson  / 
was  primarily  responsible.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  several  unusual  J 
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features  in  Le  Gallienne’s  life.  How  for  example  could  a  member 
of  the  Oscar  Wilde  circle  possibly  pose  as  a  defender  of  Christianity 
against  atheistic  criticism  as  Le  Gallienne  did  in  the  early  1890s? 
His  plea  for  “  Essential  Christianity  ”  was  perhaps  impossible,  un¬ 
acceptable  to  most  orthodox  Christians  (only  the  radical  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  Pembroke  chapel  invited  him  to  lecture  to  them  on  the 
strength  of  it)  and  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  confused  Utopian 
speculation  of  the  period.  Yet  that  it  should  have  come  from  such 
a  quarter  at  all  is  surely  surprising  and  explicable  only  as  a  flower¬ 
ing  of  deep  respect  for  things  spiritual  implanted  in  the  author  as  a 
child  by  his  old  tutor  and  friend  Thomas  Dawson  of  Liverpool. 

Finally,  what  of  Dawson’s  work  remains  today?  Of  the  churches 
which  he  and  his  students  helped  to  found,  some  continue  to  bear 
vital  witness  down  to  the  present,  though  the  two  on  which  most 
labour  was  expended,  Tuebrook  and  Old  Swan,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be.  As  regards  the  two  churches  for  whose  foundation 
Dawson  was  directly  responsible,  Fabius  and  Cottenham  Street, 
only  the  latter  still  survives,  carrying  on  valuable  work  in  difficult 
circiunstances  such  as  demand  the  highest  qualities  of  firmness  and 
zeal  from  the  small  congregation  which  assembles  there.  Fabius 
church  is  now  empty  and  derelict,  having  been  closed  recently  under 
a  compulsory  planning  order.  Presumably  the  children  who  are 
always  breaking  in  and  running  about  the  deserted  building  do  not 
know  of  the  graveyard  which  lies  beneath  their  feet.  Certainly  few 
people  in  Liverpool  will  ever  have  heard  of  Daniel  Fabius  who  lies 
buried  there  and  fewer  still  of  Thomas  Dawson  to  whose  labours 
the  church  owed  its  origin  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Ian  Sellers 


A  Yorkshire  Story 

EBENEZER  Baptist  Church,  Scarborough,  possesses  among  its 
records  an  autobiographical  fragment  prepared  by  its  first 
pastor,  William  Hague,  in  1816,  when  he  was  79  years  of  age. 
What  follows  is  based  upon  this  account  (a  copy  of  which  was 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Peart),  with  some  supplementary 
information  from  a  number  of  other  sources.  Personal  stories  of 
this  kind  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  history  is  wrought,  and  they 
frequently  show  that  some  of  the  accepted  generalisations  are  not 
quite  accurate.  The  eighteenth  century  was  certainly  not  as  dead 
religiously  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested.  Nor  was  Baptist 
extension  confined  to  the  New  Connexion  and  the  Northampton 
Association. 

William  Hague  was  bom  in  November,  1736  at  Malton  in 
Yorkshire,  a  place  notable  in  more  recent  Baptist  history  as  the 
birthplace  of  both  J.  H,  Shakespeare  and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Marnham.  Hagues’  parents  were  poor  and  of  their  six  children 
four  died  in  infancy.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  William  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  Malton  barber  and,  as  soon  as  the  sbc-year  term  was  over, 
obtained  work  in  Scarborough.  His  arrival  there  in  1756  coincided 
with  the  outbreak  of  what  the  history  books  call  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  Within  a  month,  the  young  man  had  signed  on  for  three 
years  as  a  sailor,  attracted  by  the  large  silver  buckles  on  seamen’s 
shoes  and  the  watches  in  their  pockets.  Life  at  sea  greatly  improved 
his  physique,  which  had  formerly  been  weakly,  but  not,  he  says,  his 
morals.  Three  times  he  nearly  lost  his  life  and  towards  the  end  of 
his  time  afloat  this  helped  to  make  him  of  a  more  serious  disposition. 

When  the  ship  returned  to  Scarborough  in  1759  Hague  was  met 
with  a  message  that  his  former  master  in  Malton  wanted  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  shop  there  for  a  time.  But  a  few  months  there, 
with  irreligious  companions,  left  him  unhappy  and  he  returned  to 
Scarborough,  anxious  to  leam  to  read  so  that  he  might  search  the 
Scriptures.  “  My  master  with  whom  I  then  was,  had  a  little  boy, 
about  nine  years  old,  who  could  read  very  well,”  says  Hague,  ”  and 
he  was  my  bedfellow,  and  when  we  went  to  bed,  I  used  to  give 
him  a  halfpenny  to  read  a  chapter  in  my  good  old  Bible,  and  ^en 
he  went  to  sleep  and  I  to  meditate  on  what  was  read.”  A  change 
of  occupation  in  1761  took  Hague  into  a  better  educated  family. 
There  he  sought  the  help  of  a  young  man  to  teach  him  to  spell, 
write  and  read  better,  working  early  in  the  mornings  and  late  at 
night  so  as  to  become  more  literate;  and  “  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
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Word  of  God  was  so  s^veet  to  my  taste  that  my  heart  has  glowed 
within  me  as  warmed  with  strong  wine.” 

England  was  being  stirred  at  the  time  by  the  Methodist  Revival. 
John  Wesley  first  preached  in  Scarborough  in  July,  1759.  He  was 
there  again  in  June,  1761,  and  says  in  his  Journal : 

I  had  designed  to  preach  abroad  in  the  evening,  but  the 
thunder,  lightening  and  rain  prevented;  however,  I  stood  on 
a  balcony  and  several  hundreds  of  people  stood  below;  and 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain  would  not  stir  till  I  concluded. 

Perhaps  twenty-four-year-old  William  Hague  was  in  the  crowd  on 
that  occasion.  At  any  rate  in  that  year,  1761,  he  joined  the 
Scarborough  Methodists  and  records  that  one  morning  in  the 
month  of  July,  between  3  and  4  o’clock,  while  on  his  knees  reading 
his  Bible,  he  had  “  such  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in  my 
soul  as  I  had  never  felt  before  and  which  I  can  never  forget.” 

Shortly  afterwards  Hague  narrowly  escaped  the  attentions  of  the 
press  gang,  who  seem  to  have  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  number  of 
young  fellows  who  were  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Scarborough 
Methodists.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  taken.  Faithfulness  to  his 
deepening  religious  convictions  led  him  in  1763  to  change  his 
employer.  Hague  was  determined  not  to  work  on  Sundays  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  his  Methodist  friends,  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own.  Within  a  few  months  he  felt  secure  enough  to  marry, 
his  bride  being  a  Methodist  named  Adamson. 

Weslev  was  in  the  town  again  in  the  summer  of  1764  and  wrote 
of  this  visit : 

How  is  the  face  of  things  changed  here  within  a  year  or  two ! 
The  Society  increased  fourfold;  most  of  them  alive  to  God, 
and  many  filled  with  love;  and  all  of  them  enjoying  great 
quietness. 

But  internal  discussions  were  about  to  occur.  A  Nonconformist 
minister  from  London  came  to  Scarborough  to  see  some  relatives 
and  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  meeting.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  Calvinist  of  antinomian  tendencies  and  what  he  said 
gave  offence  and  provoked  controversy.  Wesley  was  written  to  and 
replied  :  “  No  person  has  any  right  to  preach  in  any  of  our  meetings 
without  a  recommendation  from  me,  and  such  recommendation 
J.  Me.  has  not,  for  he  is  a  predestinarian  and  ought  not  to  preach 
in  any  of  our  meetings.”  Hague  was  presiding  over  the  Methodist 
society  when  this  letter  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  minbter.  Not  unnaturally  considerable  verbal  strife  ensued. 

Following  this  disturbing  incident  Hague  began  to  read  some  of 
the  works  of  John  Bunyan  and  the  sermons  of  a  ntunber  of  Calvinist 
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divines.  As  a  result  he  became  convinced  that  “  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Prophets,  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.”  When  they  learned  of  this,  the  Methodists 
turned  from  him.  In  1766  he  and  four  or  five  others  began  meeting 
for  reading,  singing  and  prayer  in  a  private  house.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  it  was  in  this  same  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Abraham  Booth  moved  from  the  Arminianism  of  the 
General  Baptists  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Galvinistic  wing  of 
the  denomination.  His  widely  circulated  book.  The  Reign  of  Grace, 
appeared  in  1768.  At  the  same  time  in  Kent,  John  Stanger,  of 
Bessels  Green,  of  one  of  the  oldest  General  Baptist  families  and  later 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Union,  was  making  a  similar 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  pilgrimage. 

There  had  been  a  Baptist  church  in  Bridlington,  twenty  miles 
from  Scarborough,  since  1698.  While  it  was  without  a  settled 
pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Crabtree,  of  Bradford,  preached  there 
occasionally.  Hague  walked  over  several  times  to  hear  him.  In 
1767  Joseph  Gawkrodger,  son  of  an  Irish  episcopal  clergyman,  who 
had  been  baptised  at  Rawdon,  moved  from  a  nine  year  pioneering 
pastorate  at  Shipley  to  Bridlington.  On  June  8th  of  that  year 
Hague  was  baptised  on  profession  of  faith  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Bridlington  Baptist  Church.  Soon  afterwards  five  others  from 
Scarborough  were  baptised  and  together  they  hired  an  upper  room 
on  the  quayside,  register  ;ed  it  for  worship  and  began  to  hold 
regular  Sunday  services.  There,  after  some  hesitation,  Hague  began 
his  career  as  a  preacher,  with  a  sermon  on  John  5  :  39  :  “  Search  the 
Scriptures.”  Before  he  felt  happy  in  continuing,  however,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  contemporary  Baptist  practice  and  sought  the  approval 
of  the  Bridlington  church.  After  hearing  him,  Ae  members  bid 
him  “  go  and  preach  the  gospel.” 

By  1770  there  were  fifteen  members  of  the  Bridlington  church 
living  in  Scarborough.  To  avoid  continued  “  fatigue  and  expense  ” 
they  applied  for  permission  to  form  a  separate  church.  This  was 
duly  given  and  in  April,  1771  William  Hague  was  ordained  as 
pastor  by  Joseph  Gawkrodger  and  tall  David  Kinghom,  of  Bishop 
Burton  in  the  East  Riding,  father  of  the  more  famous  Joseph  King- 
horn,  of  Norwich.  On  May  2nd,  1771,  Hague  administered  the 
Lord’s  Supper  for  the  first  time.  Few  eighteenth-century  Baptists 
thought  it  fitting  for  any  but  an  ordained  pastor  to  preside  at  the 
Lord’s  Table. 

The  new  church  grew  quickly.  By  1773  the  membership  had 
reached  forty  and  the  time  had  come  to  consider  building  a 
meeting-house.  The  members  had  long  been  accustomed  to  give 
twopence  apiece  each  week  towards  the  hire  of  the  room  in  which 
they  met.  Hague  at  first  received  nothing  for  his  services  and  even 
contributed  his  own  twopence.  Later  he  received  help  from  the 
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Particular  Baptist  Fund.  Among  the  other  beneficiaries  from  the 
fund  at  this  time  was  William  Carey,  then  pastor  in  Moulton. 

A  site  for  a  building  in  Scarborough,  35  yards  by  20  in  size,  was 
purchased  for  £60.  In  July,  1776  the  foundations  were  laid.  The 
previous  montli  Wesley  had  been  again  in  the  town  and  described 
the  Methodist  preaching-house  as  “  the  most  elegant  of  any  square 
room  which  we  have  in  England,”  and  his  hearers  as  “  attentive  as 
if  they  had  been  Kingswo^  Colliers.”  The  new  Baptist  Chapel 
was  opened  in  April,  1777  with  Joseph  Gawkrodger,  David  Kinjj- 
horn  and  John  Beatson,  of  Hull,  as  the  special  preachers.  By  a  visit 
to  London  three  years  later  Hague  collected  £130  and  all  the  debt 
remaining  on  the  building  wzis  cleared.  In  1790  a  gallery  was 
added  at  a  cost  of  £40;  a  burial-ground  in  1793  was  the  same 
amount;  an  extension  to  the  building  in  1801 ;  and  a  vestry  in  1809. 
Wesley’s  last  visit  to  Scarborough  was  in  June,  1790,  when  he  was 
87  years  of  age.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  “  I 
never  heard  the  like  before  since  my  return  from  America,”  was  the 
old  man’s  comment. 

William  Hague  continued  in  the  Scarborough  pastorate  for  forty- 
eight  years,  that  is,  until  1819.  He  was  still  preaching  occasionally 
at  the  age  of  85  and  did  not  die  until  1831,  when  he  had  reached 
the  great  age  of  94.  Two  short  pastorates  succeeded  his  long  one 
at  “Ebenezer”  and  then  in  1826  Benjamin  Evans  setded  then;. 
A  new  and  larger  chapel  was  soon  needed  and  a  period  of  considei- 
able  prosperity  and  influence  began. 

Benjamin  Evans  became  a  national  figure,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  launching  of  The  Freeman  and  the  founding  of  a 
new  Baptist  College  at  Bury,  a  noted  champion  of  ‘‘  close  com¬ 
munion,”  a  historian  of  ability'  and  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union 
in  1858.  But  all  that  is  another  Yorkshire  story. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 


In  The  Study 

After  Freud,  what  ?  I  fancy  that  this  is  the  really  signiRcant 
question  and  the  proper  way  in  which  to  frame  it;  for  such 
was  the  towering  genius  of  this  fantastic  pioneer  that  since  he 
worked  and  thought  and  wrote  every  serious  theoriest  and 
practitioner  in  the  psychoanalytic  field  has  had  inevitably  to  come 
to  terms  with  him.  Freud  could  be  rebutted,  his  work  could  be 
affirmed,  his  thought  might  be  reorientated  or  developed,  but  he 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  monumental  biography  provided  in  the 
last  decade  by  Ernest  Jones  not  only  demonstrated  why  this  must 
be  so,  but  also  afforded  the  basic  material  for  a  critical  and 
philosophical  assessment.  We  begin  to  understand  the  man,  a 
child  of  his  age  yet  a  giant  of  the  future,  flinging  off  insights  which 
could  not  always  be  satisfactorily  comprehended  by  his  formula¬ 
tions,  changing  his  mind,  moving  on  from  phase  to  phase,  fruitful 
and  fascinating  in  the  very  leaving  of  the  loose  ends  that  were  to 
tantalise  and  divide  colleagues  and  successors. 

So,  after  Freud,  what  ?  It  is  possible  to  provide  an  answer  in 
neat  schematic,  Hegelian  terms.  There  is  the  thesis,  supported  by 
most  of  the  published  work  of  Freud  and  basically  defended  and 
delineated  by  his  disciples,  Jones,  Abraham,  Ferenezi.  It  pre¬ 
occupied  itself  with  the  canonised  categories  of  id,  ego,  and  super 
ego,  pivoted  on  the  genital  phase  of  childhood  from  the  third  year 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Oedipus  complex,  worked  in  terms  of 
instincts,  of  libido,  of  sexuality.  It  was  essentially  a  psychobiology 
of  the  organism,  reflecting  the  scientific  philosophy  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  But  there  is  also  and  over  against  it  the 
antithesis,  having  Adlerian  roots  but  enunciated  in  America 
particularly  by  Karen  Homey  and  Erich  Fromm.  This  was 
marked  by  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  unconscious  to  the 
conscious  and  pre-conscious,  from  childhood  to  adult  life,  from 
inheritance  to  environment,  from  instinct-theory  to  neurotic 
character-trends,  from  id  to  ego,  from  depth  psychology  to  a 
psychology  of  the  development  of  the  ego  under  cultural  pressure, 
from  depth-psychology  to  a  psychology  of  the  development  of  the 
ego  under  cultural  pressure,  from  adjustment  to  self-realisation.  It 
was  basically  a  psychosociology  in  harmony  with  the  cultural  pre¬ 
occupations  and  sociological  optimism  of  the  twentieth  century 
American  scene. 

But  thesis  and  antithesis  find  their  resolution  at  last  in  the 
syi^thesis  which  has  been  steadily  emerging  within  the  borders  of 
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Britain.  Here  the  first  key  figure  is  Melanie  Klein.  With  her 
there  is  the  return  to  Freudian  roots,  though  with  far-reaching 
modifications.  Psychobiology  and  psychosociology  give  place  to 
true  psychology,  where  the  object  of  investigation  is  not  the 
organism  or  the  cultural  community  but  the  person.  The  psycho¬ 
analysis  of  children  by  reference  to  phantasy  material  and  play 
technique  resulted  in  the  thrust  back  of  the  super  ego  and  the 
Oedipus  situation  to  the  first  year  of  life,  to  the  oral  phase,  and 
in  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  sexuality  to  aggression.  It  meant  that 
the  primary  importance  of  the  mother-child  relationship  had  finally 
received  adequate  recognition.  Ferenczi  had  already  moved  in  this 
direction  away  from  the  paternalistic  theory  of  Freud.  With  the 
researches  of  Mrs.  Klein  this  insight  is  established. 

It  is  also  to  Melanie  Klein  that  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  theory 
of  psychic  structure  that  makes  use  of  the  concept  of  “  internal 
objects.”  There  are  unconscious  psychic  images  developed  by 
repression  within  the  inner  mental  world — some  bad,  some  good, 
but  all  emotionally  loaded  and  all  removed  from  relationship  with 
outer  reality.  Thus  is  constituted  from  the  earliest  months  of 
infancy  a  world  of  inner  reality  which  increasingly  influences 
reaction  to  the  world  of  outer  reality.  Herein  is  found  to  lie  both 
the  content  of  the  structure  of  psychic  personality  and  also  the 
essence  of  neurosis. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  work  of  W.  R.  D.  Fairbaim  becomes 
supremely  relevant.  With  him  there  comes  the  explicit  recognition 
that  the  Kleinian  researches  press  toward  and  demand  a  com¬ 
pletely  revised  theory  of  endopsychic  structure.  It  is  still  upon 
Freud  that  we  must  build,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  both  in  the 
establishment  of  the  most  adequate  Freudian  insight  and  in  the 
drastic  reframing  of  the  classic  Freudian  formulation.  The  result 
is  the  healing  of  the  Freudian  divorce  between  energy  and  structure, 
id  and  ego,  and  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  atomistic  tendencies 
which  treated  instincts,  impulses,  libido,  as  though  they  were  some 
kind  of  mental  entities.  Libido  is  more  basic  than  aggression  {pace 
Klein).  But  it  is  not  libido  that  seeks,  but  the  libidinal  ego;  and 
what  it  seeks  is  not  pleasure  but  the  object  and  right  relationship 
with  it.  So  growth  consists  in  the  movement  from  infantile 
dependence,  marked  by  a  truly  personeJ  interdependence,  a 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving. 

It  is  because  of  frustration  in  the  establishment  of  early  satis¬ 
factory  object  relationships  that  trouble  arises.  The  “object”  is 
internalised  and  split  into  a  good  object  and  a  bad  object  in  the 
inner  phantasy  world;  and  the  process  inevitably  carries  with  it  a 
corresponding  internalisation  and  split  of  the  ego.  Thus  is  set  up 
an  inner  arena  of  relationships  perpetuating  infantile  dependence. 
Here,  and  not  in  the  Oedipus  situation,  is  to  be  found  the  ultimate 
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cause  of  psychosis.  It  is  when  the  ego  has  to  operate  defensively  ' 

in  its  struggles  against  the  problems  of  this  early  period  in  which  i 

internal  bad  objects  were  created  that  the  psychoneuroses  appear. 

It  is  to  the  charting  of  the  territory  I  have  here  outlined  that  a 
recent  volume  in  the  International  Psycho-Analytical  Library^  is  ( 
devoted.  Apart  from  a  tendency  towards  unnecessary  repetitive-  ^ 
ness  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  book,  Mr.  Guntrip  has  done  a 
magnificent  job.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Fairbaim,  who  in  Psycho-  ’ 

analytic  Studies  of  the  Personality  gave  us  a  decade  ago  the  ^ 

fruits  of  his  research.  He  follows  his  master  closely,  and  there  is  ' 

consequently  little  in  this  book  in  the  way  of  conclusions  that  is  , 

new.  But  he  does  provide  an  impressive  contextual  survey  of  the  i 

psychoanalytical  field,  and  in  the  important  and  baffling  matter  of 
“  regression  ”  he  does  point  us  beyond  Fairbaim’s  position. 
Material  is  amassed,  related,  and  assessed  with  competence,  and  } 
the  whole  is  informed  by  a  pleasing  clarity  of  presentation.  ' 

This  is  an  area  of  investigation  that  is  relevant  to  the  Minister 
and  his  task.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  outgrowing  the  facile 
identification  of  psychology  and  pastoral  theology,  of  psychotherapy  ; 
and  pastoral  ministration.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  equally  . 
damaging  error  to  imagine  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  all  light  | 
thrown  by  the  sciences  upon  human  personality.  We  must  know  ' 
our  God;  we  must  also  know  our  man.  At  this  point  the  psycho¬ 
logical  contribution  is  only  one  among  many.  But  it  may  prove  to  [ 
be  crucial.  I 

Still  Mr.  Guntrip  should  be  treated  with  critical  caution  and  not  | 
be  accepted  too  readily.  I  confess  that  I  always  react  to  the  psycho¬ 
dynamic  theory  of  Fairbairn  with  deep-rooted  suspicion.  For  the 
fact  is  that  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  almost  too  good  to  / 
be  true.  The  primary  unity  of  the  ego,  the  priority  of  libido  to  [ 

aggression,  of  love  to  hate,  the  basic  place  of  interpersonal  relation-  / 

ships  for  all  growth  towards  maturity,  the  living  in  the  two  worlds  i 

of  inner  phantasy  and  outer  reality,  the  determining  nature  of 
infantile  dependence — all  this  and  so  much  more  lends  itself  so  i 
readily  to  the  drawing  of  straight  lines  from  psychology  to  orthodox 
belief.  It  is  all  so  convenient.  And  the  Church  is  always  prone  to  , 

put  its  money  on  the  most  attractive  secular  horse,  without  too  1 

much  regard  for  its  pedigree,  its  stamina,  or  its  respectibility.  It  / 

should  not  be  forgotten  that,  among  his  peers,  Fairbairn  remains  1 

very  much  out  on  a  limb.  I 

Yet,  if  caution  be  maintained,  certain  provisional  suggestions  may 
be  advanced.  This  theory  of  personality  structure  is  clinically 
based,  logically  coherent,  and  tied  fast  to  commonsense.  I  think  < 

it  may  be  forcefully  argued  that  the  true  way  forward  does  lie  in  [ 

*  Personality  Structure  and  Human  Interaction,  by  H.  Guntrip.  The  I 

Hogarth  Press  Ltd.  45s.  1961. 
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the  building  upon  Freudian  foundations.  And  this  needs  saying 
if  only  because  so  much  of  modem  Christian  thinking  has  made  use 
of  and  related  itself  to  the  theories  of  Jung  rather  than  Freud.  I 
think  also  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
is  surely  due  to  the  assumption  that  the  Jungian  emphases  are  the 
most  congenial  to  the  Christian  position.  Superficially  this  might 
seem  indisputable,  but  a  more  discerning  investigation  does  not 
provide  confirmation.  In  one  of  his  later  writings  Erich  Fromm 
probed  this  issue,  and  enabled  us  to  see  quite  clearly  that  the 
Christian  warfare  is  not  with  Sigmund  Freud  but  with  his  erstwhile 
colleague.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  indirect  gifts  of  Mr. 
Guntrip’s  study  that  it  helps  to  buttress  the  conviction  that  in  its 
relevant  emphases  Christian  belief  is  on  the  side  not  only  of  the 
angeb  but  also  of  reality. 

Two  further  volumes  in  the  Old  Testament  Library^  maintain 
the  high  standard  already  set.  Needless  to  say  the  conunentary  on 
Exodus  is  the  work  of  a  first-classs  scholar  who,  despite  his  familiar 
concern  with  oral  tradition  and  form  criticbm,  holds  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance  of  the  analysis  of  sources  and  is  careful  both  in 
text  and  exposition  to  distinguish,  relate  and  contrast  the  familiar 
J,  E,  and  P.  The  Yahwistic  compilation  b  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  contemporary  trends,  to  the  period  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  P  is  dated  in  the  usual  fashion;  but  Noth  is  suitably  and  wisely 
cautious  in  hb  attitude  to  the  Elonbtic  document.  Against 
Rudolph  and  Volz  he  maintains  belief  in  E  as  a  separate  source, 
but  he  is  hesitant  as  to  the  possibilities  whether  of  dating  or  of 
reconstruction. 

If  thb  work  is  compared  with  Von  Rad’s  Genesis,  there  becomes 
apparent  a  certain  loss  of  profundity,  or  artistry,  of  theological 
penetration.  Partly  this  b  due  to  the  difference  in  material  to  be 
treated.  Genesb  leads  itself  more  readily  to  the  broad  canvas. 
Exodus  has  indeed  the  high  points  in  Mosaic  call,  deliverance,  and 
covenant-making,  but  P  increasingly  forces  his  preoccupations  to 
the  front  and  ties  the  commentator  to  the  minutiae  of  exegesb. 
Yet  perhaps  thb  b  not  the  whole  story.  The  student  who  b 
unfamiliar  with  Noth’s  post-war  work  on  the  Pentateuch  should  be 
alert  to  and  constantly  reminding  himself  of  a  problem  of  historical 
scepticbm.  For  this  continental  scholar  the  hbtory  of  Israel 
properly  begins  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  the  traditions  of 
the  earlier  period  are  not  in  general  of  primary  historical  value, 
and  Moses  b  not  of  pivotal  significance  in  the  Exodus  story.  Is  it 
perhaps  because  of  the  inevitable  suspension  of  judgment  about  the 
laith  of  Israel  in  its  desert  days  that  thb  commentary,  outstanding 

^Exodus,  by  Martin  Noth.  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.  40s.  1962.  Thtology  of 
tht  Old  Ttstanunt,  Vol.  I,  by  Walter  Eichrodt.  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.  50t. 
1961. 
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as  it  is,  seems  at  times  to  be  lacking  both  life  and  depth  ?  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  governing  word  must  be  one  of  grateful  recognition  of  a 
wealth  of  painstaking  and  accurate  exegesis. 

Whatever  may  be  lacking  in  Noth’s  exposition  is  amply  provided 
in  the  translation  of  Eichrodt’s  first  volume.  Of  any  work  such  as 
this  we  must  ask  two  questions.  How  successful  is  it  in  grappling 
with  the  problems  involved  in  the  writing  of  an  Old  Testament 
Theology  ?  How  far  within  the  approach  chosen  does  it  do  justice 
to  the  material  ?  On  both  counts  the  positive  verdict  must  be 
awarded. 

The  author  devotes  a  concluding  appendix  to  the  examination 
of  the  principles  determining  the  recent  Old  Testament  Theology 
of  Gerhard  von  Rad.  This  latter  presentation  which  conceives  the 
expositor’s  task  to  be  basically  the  echoing  of  the  Old  Testament’s 
own  historical  and  confessional  recital,  which  bears  marked 
resemblance  to  the  standpoint  of  Ernest  Wright,  and  which  abhors 
all  preoccupation  with  the  theological  world  of  Israel’s  faith,  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  Eichrodt’s  own  position.  He  defends  that  position 
still,  with  its  search  for  Israel’s  unique  realm  of  belief,  its  attempt 
to  proceed  in  a  systematic  way  that  yet  does  justice  to  historical 
movement,  its  grasp  of  the  covenant  concept  as  epitomising  God’s 
action  in  history  and  thus  as  providing  the  key  that  will  open  up  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  structural  unity.  So  the  present  volume 
discusses  the  law  and  cultus  of  the  covenant,  delineates  the  nature 
of  the  covenant  God,  and  discusses  the  covenant  officials  and 
leaders,  whether  prophets,  priests,  or  kings. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  this  work  was  prepared  as  long  ago  as 
1933.  Granted  that  what  we  have  is  a  revised  edition,  it  yet 
remains  a  staggering  achievement.  It  is  so  very  markedly  a  book 
of  the  nineteen  sixties,  giving  the  impression  that  Old  Testament 
scholarship  has  just  about  caught  up  with  Eichrodt. 
The  learning  is  massive,  the  style  pleasing  even  in  translation,  the 
references  to  the  relevant  literature  discerning  and  comprehensive. 
Throughout  the  author  betrays  an  openness  towards  evidence  that 
refuses  to  twist  and  distort  for  the  sake  of  fitting  a  hallowed  pattern 
or  confirming  a  current  theory.  Consequently  he  is  not  among  the 
extremists  on  any  issue,  and  may  be  adjudged  by  some  to  be  unduly 
conservative  in  his  critical  conclusions.  But  whatever  be  the 
verdict  on  this  detail  or  that,  the  overwhelming  impression  left  is  of 
one  who  has  really  stepped  inside  the  faith  of  ancient  Israel.  The 
best  of  the  continental  scholarship  of  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
sifted,  assessed,  and  pressed  into  fruitful  order  by  a  master  hand. 
Amid  so  much  of  merit  it  is  arbitrary  to  grade  or  select.  But  I 
cannot  forbear  to  single  out  for  special  mention  the  treatment  of 
early  prophetism,  for  this  is  a  field  that  seldom  obtains  in  Englbh 
works  the  illuminating  exposition  it  requires.  Perhaps  we  are  at 
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last  beginning  to  appreciate  the  crucial  impact  of  the  Solomonic 
monarchy  upon  the  faith  and  cultus  of  amphictyonic  Israel,  and 
thence  the  lines  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  and  the  prophetic  participation  therein 
to  the  Elohist  historical  document  and  even  to  Deuteronomy  itself. 
This  is  not  Eichrodt’s  direct  concern.  But  he  has  an  unerring  sense 
for  the  big  issues  of  faith  and  the  two  contingencies  of  the  history 
that  brings  them  to  birth.  The  translator  records  his  own  convic¬ 
tion  that  “  this  is  incomparably  the  greatest  book  in  its  field.”  From 
a  more  limited  knowledge  I  gladly  underline  and  confirm  that 
assessment. 

The  appearance  of  No.  33  in  the  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 
series^  remind  us  that  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  the  first  of  these  monographs  appeared;  and  increasingly 
there  are  to  be  heard  suggestions  that  “  biblical  theology  ”  has  had 
its  day.  Professor  Barr,  in  his  recent  work  The  Semantics  of 
Biblical  Language,  launched  an  unhibited  frontal  attack  upon  some 
of  the  familiar  techniques  of  its  characteristic  exponents  and  left 
a  multitude  of  searching  question  marks  across  the  field.  In  his 
present  study  he  concentrates  his  troops  on  a  narrower  area  and 
examines  the  work  of  Marsh,  Cullmann,  and  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  on 
the  so-called  biblical  concept  of  time,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  certain 
lexical  procedures  in  their  understanding  of  such  key  words  as 
kaires,  chronos,  aion.  A  mighty  sledgehammer  is  wielded  to  crack 
a  fragile  nut. 

The  author  deplores  the  shift  of  attention  from  accurate  transla¬ 
tions  and  textual  commentaries  to  the  word-studies  and  the 
theological  dictionaries.  He  criticises  the  easy  assumption  that 
biblical  terminology  teaches  us  truth.  He  demands  that  we  refuse 
to  allow  the  interpretation  of  words  in  terms  of  some  general 
context  of  biblical  thinking  to  divert  our  attention  away  from  a 
strict  examination  of  actual  syntactical  contexts.  He  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  biblical  view  of  time  in 
any  meaningful  sense  whatever.  And  he  concludes  from  these 
particular  criticisms  that  current  ways  of  viewing  and  stating  both 
the  unity  and  the  distinctiveness  of  Scripture  will  need  to  be 
drastically  modified. 

Is  he  wholly  right  ?  Clearly  he  has  uncovered  some  flimsy 
foundations.  A  theory  and  a  technique  have  led  some  biblicsd 
expositors  to  propound  conclusions  that  in  certain  respects  fly  in 
the  face  of  plain  incontrovertible  scriptural  usage.  There  has 
grown  up  a  mystique  about  biblical  words  that  badly  needed 
challenging.  But  I  fancy  that  the  wise  man  will  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  or  to  draw  too  many  far-reaching  conclusions  too 
quickly.  “  Words  are  symbols,  and  symbols,  moreover,  which 

^Biblical  Words  for  Time,  by  J.  Barr.  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.  13s.  6d.  1962. 
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disclose  something  of  the  realities  they  express.”  So  John  Marsh 
has  written.  James  Barr  objects,  and  partly  ridicules.  But 
important  as  semantics  may  be,  it  is  folly  in  this  day  and  age  to 
imagine  that  any  of  us  lack  or  should  lack  philosophical  pre¬ 
suppositions.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  battle  must  be 
continued. 

Meanwhile,  I  can  imagine  Professor  Barr  at  work  with  a  blue 
pencil  on  Volume  5  of  the  series  :  Religious  Perspectives.*  Its  author 
is  one  of  the  commanding  American  Old  Testament  scholars  of  our 
time,  whose  reluctance  to  write  has  impoverished  us  all.  But  now 
at  last  we  have  from  him  a  small  but  challenging  study  in  Israel’s 
ethis  and  ethics  of  which  it  might  be  commendation  enough  to  say 
that  it  stands  in  the  tradition  of  Paul  Minear’s  Eyes  of  Faith.  The 
way  of  the  Word,  the  symbols  of  the  way,  the  beginning  of  the 
way,  the  way  of  the  leaders,  the  way  of  worship,  the  way  of  the 
future — these  are  chapter  headings  which  prepare  us  for  the 
approach  that  Professor  Muilenburg  would  take.  He  cuts  open 
the  historical  life  of  Israel,  and  with  deft  strokes  provides  us  with 
the  cross-section  that  invites  us  to  look  within.  He  is  not  blind  to 
the  shifts  of  historical  progression,  but  his  emphasis  is  on  unity  and 
distinctiveness.  He  shares,  though  at  a  deeper  level,  the  insight  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  would  declare  that  it  is  this  people  Israel 
which  knows  the  way  the  world  is  going. 

This  is  no  pioneer  work.  It  tells  a  familiar  story.  Yet  its  author 
has  seen  and  expounded  with  unsurpassed  clarity  the  eternal 
significance  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  writes  with  a  rare  verve 
and  power.  Amid  the  mass  of  superficially  similar  presentations  his 
prophetic  call  could  so  easily  be  passed  over  and  disregarded.  It 
should  not  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  salutary  to  step  at  last  outside  the  charmed  circle  of 
faith  and  confront  the  apologetic  task,  to  question  our  assumptions, 
to  ask  concerning  the  rationality  of  our  belief.  A  slim  volume* 
which  is  subtitled  The  Logic  of  Religious  Belief  promises  to  be  a 
relevant  guide,  and  those  who  sampled  the  author’s  previous  work 
Language  and  Christian  Belief  will  expect  the  working  of  a  keen 
mind  and  know  something  of  the  way  they  will  be  asked  to  tread. 
Because  we  cannot  oppose  faith  and  reason  we  need  philosophy. 
We  must  enquire  about  the  logical  status  of  our  religious  assertions. 
We  must  distinguish  the  various  types  of  these  assertions.  We  must 
face  the  problems  of  verification  and  falsification.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  involves  Mr.  Wilson  in  some  acute  criticism  of  the  attitudes 
of  contemporary  Christian  thinks,  of  Coulson,  Mackintyre,  and 

*  Tht  Way  of  Israel,  by  J.  Muilenburg.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
15s.  1962. 

^Philosophy  and  Religion,  by  John  Wilson.  Oxford  University  Press. 
12s.  £d.  1%1. 
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Fairer.  It  leads  him  more  positively  to  conclude  that  the  religious 
claims  of  primary  significance  are  the  assertions  that  appear  to 
express  “  facts  about  the  supernatural,”  that  the  attempt  to  provide 
a  firm  rational  foundation  for  such  assertions  must  proceed  by  way 
of  religious  experience,  that  religious  experience  can  qualify  as 
cognitive  experience,  that  a  way  of  testing  informative  religious 
assertions  can  be  envisaged.  All  this  is  valuable,  and  much  may  be 
valid.  But  the  justification  of  this  study  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
in  its  affirmatory  conclusions,  tentative  as  they  are,  but  in  the 
clarification  of  thought  that  it  provides  and  in  its  stubborn  refusal 
either  to  abate  the  claim  for  commitment  or  to  countenance  the 
irrationality  of  faith.  We  may  not  be  entirely  clear  as  to  what  it 
is  that  we  should  be  saying  to  our  generation.  But  at  least  we 
should  be  utterly  clear  that  there  are  certain  things  we  cannot  and 
must  not  say.  Religious  assertions  do  not  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by 
science.  They  are  not  self-justified  in  the  sense  that  no  evidence 
should  be  expected  for  them  outside  themselves.  They  do  not  derive 
validity  solely  on  the  basis  of  authority.  We  must  cease  to  argue 
in  these  kinds  of  ways.  For  in  the  end,  to  forsake  rationality  is  to 
destroy  faith. 

N.  Clark 


Reviews 

Karl  Barth,  Theology  and  Church.  358  pp.  37s.  6d.  S.C.M.  Press 
This  volume  is  the  sixth  in  a  small  series  which  the  S.C.M.  Press 
is  issuing  as  The  Preacher’s  Library;  the  series  has  the  excellent 
aim  of  helping  “preachers  in  the  basic  problems  of  their  task  of 
proclaiming  the  Christian  Gospel  under  modern  conditions.” 

Will  this  book,  consisting  of  twelve  lectures  delivered  by  Barth 
between  1920  and  1926  and  an  introduction  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Tor¬ 
rance,  achieve  this  aim?  Any  preacher  who  reads  it  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  some  hard  thinking;  but  would  not  much  preaching  be 
stronger  if  it  derived  from  harder  thinking?  Some  will  make  the 
judgment  that  much  of  the  material  is  too  academic  to  help  the 
preacher,  and  this  probably  is  a  true  judgment  about  Barth’s  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  theological  positions  of  Schleiermacher,  Feuerbach 
and  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  who  was  Barth’s  teacher  in  Marburg. 

Yet  careful  reading  of  these  lectures  takes  one  beyond  the  aca¬ 
demic  to  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  religion,  and 
that  must  always  be  the  concern  of  the  preacher. 

The  introduction  by  Professor  T.  F.  Torrance,  occupying  54 
pages,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book;  after  a  short  description 
of  Barth’s  development,  the  purpose  of  the  introduction  is  stated  to 
be  not  an  exposition  of  Barth’s  mature  theology,  but  an  attempt 
“  to  reveal  the  context  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  to  show  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  moved,  and  to  indicate  the  great  concerns 
in  connection  with  which  it  has  been  elaborated.”  The  introduction 
then  discusses  the  themes  of  theology  and  culture,  theology  and  the 
church,  theology  and  secular  knowledge. 

In  1918  Barth  published  his  Commentary  on  Romans.  Not  every¬ 
one  will  agree  with  Prof.  Torrance’s  assertion  that  “  Karl  Barth  is 
the  greatest  theological  genius  that  has  appeared  on  the  scene  for 
centuries,”  but  few  could  deny  that  the  Commentary  on  Romans 
initiated  a  new  era  in  Protestant  theology,  or  that  Barth’s  Church 
Dogmatics,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1940,  constitute  a  major 
contribution,  perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution,  to  theology  in 
the  20th  century.  Barth  may  prove  to  be  as  significant  as  Aquinas 
or  Calvin. 

The  importance  of  the  present  book  is  that  it  gathers  writings 
from  Barth’s  formative  period  after  his  Commentary,  and  before  he 
began  his  Dogmatics.  In  these  lectures  he  is  wrestling  with  concepts 
of  revelation,  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  of  the 
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function  and  authority  of  the  church.  In  all  this  he  is  concerned 
about  the  Christian  task  of  witness.  What  is  it  that  the  preacher 
has  to  communicate?  What  does  the  church  bear  witness  to? 

To  such  questions  Protestants  and  Catholics  offer  different 
answers.  In  two  important  essays  Barth  formulates  his  thought  over 
against  the  Catholic  position.  Barth  insists  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  must  take  one  another  seriously,  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  true  conversation :  “  In  the  Christian  Church  there  is  truly  a 
Master  and  a  Lord  ” ;  so  that  if  Protestants  claim  to  be  a  church, 
to  be  in  the  church  of  which  Christ  is  Lord  “  We  are  in  the  same 
room  with  the  church  which  calls  itself  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.”  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who  differ  so  much,  obey  the 
same  Lord  and  are  in  the  same  “  church-room.”  Once  we  come  to 
this  realization  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church,  by  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  addresses  questions  to  Protestans  to  which  we  should  listen. 
Barth  tries  to  listen  and  understand,  even  though  he  is  not  able  to 
accept;  indeed,  he  expresses  evangelical  conceptions  of  grace  and 
faith  with  clarity  and  force.  I  find  this  essay  a  significant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  true  ecumenical  conversation. 

In  view  of  much  modern  discussion,  I  turned  expectantly  to  the 
essay  on  The  Concept  of  the  Church.  I  found  many  sentences  to 
reflect  upon.  “  The  Church  is  the  place  and  instrvunent  of  the 
grace  of  God.”  “  The  splendour  of  the  church  can  consist  only  in 
its  hearing  in  poverty  the  Word  of  the  eternally  rich  God,  and 
making  that  Word  heard  by  men.”  “  By  the  fact  that  Christ  took 
his  cross  upon  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  the  Church 
has  been  shown  its  position  and  nature.”  “  The  Church  is  holy  so 
long  as  it  obeys,  not  so  far  as  it  commands.” 

The  word  obedience  can  be  applied  to  theology  as  well  as  to 
the  church.  "...  theology  consists  essentially  in  the  concrete 
obedience  to  concrete  authority.”  This,  of  course,  raises  questions 
dx)ut  the  source  and  nature  of  authority,  and  about  the  nature  and 
place  of  obedience.  It  is  in  regard  to  such  questions  that  Barth’s 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  authority  of  what  is  given  bv  God,  of 
the  revealed  Word  of  God  which  is  Jesus  Christ  is  made.  Theology 
with  its  human  discussions,  formulations,  intellectual  propositions, 
must  always  seek  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  Word,  and  this  obedience 
implies  the  activity  of  service.  “Such  service  to  the  Word  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  purpose  of  the  church,  and  it  is  also  the  purpose  of 
theology  in  its  specific  place  in  the  Church”;  for  theology  serves 
the  revelation  when  it  serves  the  preaching. 

In  this  book  Barth  the  preacher  becomes  Barth  the  theologian, 
pondering  deeply  profound  questions.  Out  of  those  years  of 
strenuous  discussion  has  come  a  theology  which  may  serve  Christian 
preaching  everywhere,  and  so  serve  the  Divine  Word. 

L.  G.  Champion 
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Edmund  Flood,  No  Small  Plan.  118  pp.  14s.  Denton,  Longman  and 
Todd. 

This  book  is  difficult  to  summarise  because  it  is  already,  in  a 
sense,  a  summary,  endeavouring  to  outline  the  plan  of  God  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  plan  of  friendship.  God,  the  source  of  all  that  exists, 
uses  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  bring  him  into  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  Himself.  The  result  is  a  wholly  new  way  of  life.  “  We 
can,  if  we  wish,  take  part  in  a  development  by  which  our  manhood, 
like  Christ’s,  is  perfected  by  an  unimaginable  intimacy  with  God.” 

The  plan  is  brought  to  focus  in  the  Passover,  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  Eucharist.  At  the  Passover,  with  its  sacrifice,  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Rescue  and  Covenant,  and  its  meal,  men  were  bound 
with-  God  in  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  The  Last  Supper  differs 
from  the  Passover,  as  the  New  Testament  differs  from  the  Old,  in 
that  Jesus  added  “  a  new  sight  on  God  and  how  He  acted  with 
men.”  God  was  now  acting  through  His  Son  to  bring  man  to  the 
Father.  In  Him  this  friendship  was  now  offered.  In  the  words  over 
the  bread  and  wine,  Jesus  made  known,  not  only  that  somehow  he 
became  present  in  them,  but  especially  as  the  Servant  who  made 
possible,  by  his  death,  a  deeper  intimacy  with  God — the  new  cove¬ 
nant  in  His  Blood. 

The  continuation  of  this  Salvation-History  is  the  Eucharist,  where 
God’s  plan  is  still  at  work,  bringing  us  into  fellowship  with  Himself 
through  the  action  of  Christ.  This  third  section  of  the  book  was, 
for  the  present  reviewer,  by  far  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a  potted 
history  of  the  Mass,  pointing  out  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not. 
The  five  actions  are  clearly  pointed  out  with  a  helpful  commentary 
on  each.  All  else  leads  up  to  the  Eucharist,  or  simply  confirms  it. 
Here  Christ  is  brought  to  present  existence  and  as  we  join  with 
Him  in  a  movement  to  the  Father  (sacrifice)  the  plan  of  God  is 
effected  in  us  today.  The  final  action,  the  Communion,  only  con¬ 
firms  tha*^  we  are  linked  into  a  common  unity  and  share  the 
intimate  companionship  of  Christ. 

As  you  will  have  gathered,  the  author  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
all  the  more  delightful  therefore  to  feel  at  home  on  so  many  of  his 
pages.  Here  is  the  Biblical  Scholarship  for  which  we  look,  and  we 
are  not  unduly  surprised  by  such  features  as  the  special  treatment  of 
Peter  (p,  29^  and  the  shabby  treatment  of  preaching  (p.  59) — or  is 
it?  There  are  some  tantalizingly  brief,  though  suggestive,  references 
to  “  Real  Presence,”  “  Sacrifice  ”  and  “  Transubstantiation.”  The 
third  bears  comparison  with  a  chapter  of  Leenhardt’s  in  Essays  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  author  is  not  uncritical  of  the  present  shape  of  the  Mass  and 
makes  a  plea  for  simple,  direct  and  meaningful  >vords  and  actions. 
This  makes  it  surprising  that  he  considers  “  that  we  no  longer  share 
in  the  same  large  piece  of  bread  ”  as  a  not  very  serious  loss.  The 
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Mass  must  speak  to  us  of  the  plan  of  God  and  make  it  effective  for 
us  today.  We  pride  ourselves  in  more  simple  ways  of  worship  that 
are  easily  understood,  but  we  know  that  we  too  must  learn  this 
lesson.  The  liturgy  must  adequately  express  what  God  is  doing. 
Our  “orders  of  service,”  as  deformed  as  the  Mass  though  in 
different  ways,  so  often  do  not. 

It  is  not  clear  for  whom  this  book  is  intended.  There  are  notes  at 
the  back  for  the  specialist,  but  it  is  written  for  that  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  the  general  reader.  The  writing  is  fresh,  though  sometimes  the 
argument  is  difEcult  to  follow.  But  the  ecumenically  minded, 
anxious  to  grow  in  common  understanding,  will  be  helped  and 
pleasandy  surprised.  More’s  the  pity  that  117  pages  between  paper 
covers  cost  14s. 

M.  H.  Taylor 


R.  P.  Martin  (ed.).  Vox  Evangelica,  Biblical  and  Historical  Essays. 

75  pp.  6s.  Epworth  Press. 

This  first  volume  of  essays  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
London  Bible  College  sets  a  good  standard.  H.  C.  Oakley’s  contri¬ 
bution  on  “The  Greek  and  Roman  Background  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ’”  is  a  useful  study  with  references  to  a  number  of  N.T.  pas¬ 
sages.  The  political  and  religious  environment  of  the  first  century 
Christians  is  sketched  in  some  detail.  But  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
N.T.  background  cannot  be  ignored;  not  only  because  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  but  also  because  it  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  elements.  To  this  extent  the  theme  of  the  essay  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  abstraction.  The  second  essay  by  L.  C.  Allen  deals  with 
Isaiah  53  :  11.  Following  Professors  G.  R.  Driver  and  D.  Winton 
Thomas  he  translates  the  fifth  word  in  the  verse  “by  his  sub¬ 
mission,”  in  place  of  the  more  familiar  rendering  “by  his  know¬ 
ledge.”  Thomas  has  also  sugested  the  same  translation  of  this  word 
in  Daniel  12:4,  and  Mr.  Allen  sees  in  this  another  link  between  the 
thought  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Servant  Songs.  Allen  then 
links  Romans  5  :  19  with  these  O.T.  passages  and  so  finds  yet 
another  bit  of  evidence  of  the  N.T.  interpretation  of  the  mission  of 
Christ  in  terms  of  the  Suffering  Servant. 

The  third  essays  is  contributed  by  the  Editor  on  “  The  Composi¬ 
tion  of  I  Peter  in  Recent  Study.”  Mr.  Martin  makes  a  careful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  attempts  to  find  the  Sitz-im-Leben  of  the  epistle.  He 
accepts  the  hypothesis  that  1  :  3-4 :  11  is  a  baptismal  address  (or 
two  addresses)  but  rejects  the  view  of  F.  L.  Cross  that  it  is  a  litur¬ 
gical  document.  He  is  rightly  critical  of  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  re¬ 
construct  an  early  confession  of  faith  from  3  :  18-22,  and  maintains 
that  I  Peter  as  a  whole  is  a  genuine  letter. 

Dr.  Guthrie  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  changing  attitude  towards 
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the  idea  of  Pseudepigrapha  in  the  New  Testament  from  Luther’s 
day  to  our  own.  The  author’s  attitude  is  conservative,  but  not  dog¬ 
matic.  His  essay,  however,  is  somewhat  inconclusive;  as  a  discus¬ 
sion,  however  good,  on  the  possibility  of  N.T.  Pseudepigrapha 
cannot  be  based  only  on  comparative  external  evidence,  but  must 
deal  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  documents  in  question.  We 
hope  Dr.  Guthrie  will  undertake  this  further  investigation  with  the 
same  regard  for  objectivity  of  judgment  as  is  revealed  in  this 
article. 

The  last  essay  on  “  A  Nineteenth-Century  Nestorius  ”  by  H.  H. 
Rowdon  is  a  revealing  account  of  the  persecution  for  heresy  of  B. 
W.  Newton  by  another  “  Brother,”  J.  N.  Darby,  from  which  the 
reviewer  learned  much.  If  this  essay  is  more  informative  than 
edifying,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author.  Altogether  here  is 
excellent  value  for  6s.,  although  the  essays  deserve  a  better  binding. 

George  Farr 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  An  American  Translation  by  Edgar  J. 

Goodspeed.  18s.  6d.  Independent  Press. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  scholar  who  won  world  renown 
by  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  works  of  New 
Testament  scholarship,  and  has  now  been  called  to  higher  service. 
This  is  an  admirable  book.  In  addition  to  the  translation,  which  is 
lively,  vigorous  and  usually  accurate,  a  brief  introduction  dealing 
with  authorship,  date,  occasion  and  purpose  prefaces  each  book. 
The  original  Greek  editions  have  been  carefully  studied  and  com¬ 
pared,  including  a  papyrus  manuscript  (the  Michigan  papyrus)  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  dated  A.D.  250-275  and  discovered  in 
1922.  It  is  the  first  time  this  fragment  has  been  included  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Dr.  Goodspeed  has  made  constant 
use  of  its  testimony,  in  Campbell  Bonner’s  fine  edition  (1934)  to 
correct  and  improve  Lake’s  text  in  his  Apostolic  Fathers  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library. 

The  author  has  also  included  a  translation  of  the  Doctrina,  which 
he  places  first  as  almost  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  primitive 
document  in  the  list.  No  Greek  manuscript  of  this  curious  little  work 
has  yet  come  to  light,  and  the  two  known  Latin  manuscripts  of  it 
or  part  of  it  have  been  mistaken  for  translations  of  the  Didache. 
Actually,  as  Dr.  Goodspeed  convincingly  shows,  it  is  the  source  of 
the  Greek  Didache,  and  of  the  Greek  Barnabas,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  later  documents  that  have  long  been  regarded  as  reproducing 
material  from  the  Greek  Didache.  Evidence  for  this  conclusion  is 
set  out  in  an  Appendix. 

Thus,  this  is  not  merely  another  translation  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  It  is  a  real  contribution  to  patristic  scholarship.  There  is. 
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however,  no  discussion  of  the  controversy  now  surrounding  the  date 
of  the  Didache.  It  is  simply  described  as  a  little  church  manual 
prepared,  probably  in  the  region  of  Antioch,  toward  the  middle 
of  Ae  second  century. 

Dr.  Goodspeed  himself  describes  his  version  as  a  franker,  more 
modem  and  unflinching  translation  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  also  claims  to  have  made  advances  at  a  few  points  in  Greek 
lexicography.  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  trans¬ 
lation  here  and  there.  For  instance,  Ignatius,  Ephesians  18  :  “  My 
spirit  is  a  humble  sacrifice  to  the  cross.”  The  Greek  peripsema  tou 
staurou  means  “  an  offscouring  for  (lit.  of)  the  cross,”  and  the 
reference  is  to  I  Cor.  4 :  13,  which  is  obscured  by  Goodspeed’s 
translation.  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  the  translation  is  excellent 
and  reliable. 

A.  W.  Aroyle 


G.  Kitson  Clark,  The  Making  of  Victorian  England.  305  pp.  30s. 

Methuen. 

In  this  discussion  of  factors  which  went  into  the  creation  of 
Victorian  England  one  of  Dr.  Clark’s  main  objectives  has  been  to 
draw  attention  to  movements  and  forces  which  have  been  hitherto 
neglected.  The  result  is  a  book  of  consuming  interest  and  one 
which  will  surely  need  to  be  pondered  by  future  writers  on  this 
period.  The  author  turns  his  attention  to  a  variety  of  themes  such 
as  progress  and  survival,  population,  industrialization,  the  changing 
patterns  in  society  and  politics,  and  in  every  chapter  there  are  the 
signs  of  original  reflection  on  evidence  brought  out  in  his  own  and 
others’  recent  research.  As  an  instance  of  the  freshness  of  mind 
with  which  he  has  gone  to  the  scene  of  operations  one  may  men¬ 
tion  his  serious  discussion  of  the  drink  problem  and  the  temperance 
movement.  Future  historians  are  not  going  to  accept  all  his  conclu¬ 
sions  on  this  or  other  matters  but  he  has  shown  convincingly  that 
they  will  neglect  such  questions  only  at  the  risk  of  a  distorted 
picture. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  journal  to  emphasize  the  interest  which  the 
book  will  have  for  students  of  Church  history.  This  is  true  not  just 
because  the  longest  chapter  is  devoted  to  “The  Religion  of  the 
People  ”  but  because  Dr.  Clark’s  whole  approach  is  conditioned  by 
his  belief  that  probably  in  no  other  century,  except  the  17th  and 
perhaps  the  12th,  “  did  the  claims  of  religion  occupy  so  large  a 
part  in  the  nation’s  life,  or  did  men  speaking  in  the  name  of  religion 
contrive  to  exercise  so  much  power.”  The  effect  of  this  conviction 
is  that  we  have  a  highly  competent  general  historian  seeking  to 
understand  and  assess  movements  of  religious  life  in  19th  century 
England  in  a  way  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been 
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attempted  by  anyone  since  HaKvy.  The  element  of  detachment, 
coupled  with  a  real  effort  to  judge  sympathetically  and  fairly, 
results  in  a  new  look  and  stimulating  comment  even  on  questions 
which  in  themselves  are  familiar  ground  to  Church  historians.  It  is 
true  of  course  that  there  are  insights  and  appreciations  which  can 
only  be  gained  from  within  and  Free  Church  readers  will  feel  this 
at  certain  points  as  much  as  any.  They  will,  for  example,  question 
the  author’s  judgment  when  after  several  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  decline  of  Nonconformity  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  probably  more  than  other  religious  bodies 
they  had  drawn  their  strength  from  ways  of  thought  and  expression 
which  were  native  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  were  now  becom¬ 
ing  obsolete.”  This  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  general  comment 
ort  the  nature  of  Nonconformity  and  as  such  will  not  stand  close 
scrutiny.  There  is  an  error  of  fact  on  page  43  for  it  is  not  correct 
that  after  1871  all  posts  and  prizes  at  the  older  universities  were 
open  to  Free  Churchmen;  there  are  divinity  chairs  from  which  they 
are  still  debarred,  an  anomaly  in  this  ecumenical  age  which  surely 
calls  for  rectification.  But  these  are  details  which  by  no  means  de¬ 
tract  from  the  fact  that  there  is  much  for  us  and  other  denomina¬ 
tions  to  ponder  in  this  refreshing  discussion  and  Dr.  Clark  will  only 
rejoice  if  anything  he  says  stimulates  research  among  people  such 
as  ourselves.  He  is,  let  it  be  said,  a  good  friend  of  research  students, 
including  persons  to  whom  he  has  no  direct  teaching  responsibility. 
He  will  have  had  mixed  emotions  over  the  fact  that  a  book  whidi 
he  dedif'5>ted  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  came  off  the  press  but  a  few 
weeks  bi  fore  that  great  historian’s  death. 


G.  W.  Ruslino 


